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CHAPTER  I. 


yV  e  left  our  poor  friend  Percy  in  a  doubtful  and 
dangerous  plight  at  the  close  of  our  last  vo- 
lume— but,  as  every  reader  must  be  satisfied,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  left  in  better  hands,  we  were,  of 
course,  the  less  scrupulous  in  dropping  the  curtain 
upon  him. 

Blencow  had  only  remained  to  borrow  a  saddle 
and  bridle,  in  order  to  expedite  his  mission  for 
regular  medical  aid — whilst  the  disconcerted  Mrs 
Norcliffe,  who  retainedno  ally  but  her  own  maid — . 
and  this,  probably,  only  from  the  peculiar  tie  of 
sworn  fellowship  in  Mr  Flowerdew's  class  of  the 
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elect — retired  to  her  own  apartment. — Mademoi- 
selle— either  from   the  interests   awakened  in  a 
breast  naturally   and  instinctively    attracted  by 
beauty  in  the  opposite  sex — or  soothed  by  Miss 
Bellenden's  tacit  attention  to  her  admonitions  in 
retiring  for  a  few  moments  to  make  some  addition 
to  her  dress — had  taken  a  decided  part,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  ((  choose  sides."11 — She  did 
not  even  object — nor,  indeed,  to  say  the  truth, 
would  it  have  been  of  much  avail — to  Miss  Bel- 
lenden's  personal  attendance  upon  her  patient  un- 
til she  could  deliver  -him  up  in  confident  reliance  to 
the  professional  skill  of  the  expected  doctor. — She 
aided  even  in  rubbing  his  forehead  and  temples 
with  spirits  and  essences,  which  might  contribute 
to   restore    circulation,   whilst   the   more   serious 
wound  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  from  which  there 
had  been  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood,  was,  by 
the  careful  housekeeper,  cleansed  and  bound  up. 
Percy  began  to  recover  his  faculties — but  his 
senses  were  long  confused — and  the  partial  ob- 
jects which  presented  themselves  to  his  first  per- 
ception were   not   calculated  to  settle  them. — 

There  was  nothing  lie  could  recognize — and  the 
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first  impression  which  he  seemed  to  realize,  was 
the  scene  he  had  so  recently  witnessed  and  shared 
at  the  old  Manor-house  at  Kalwart — and  which 
it  was  impossible  to  connect  with  the  present  ob- 
jects of  his  imperfect  vision. 

As  his  perception  became  clearer,  something 
like  the  truth  passed  over  his  imagination.  He 
had  been  rescued  by  some  unknown  hand  from 
destruction,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. — 
The  cautious  steps  of  the  old  housekeeper,  and 
her  "  codling"11  apparatus  over  the  fire,  were  the 
first  realities  that  flashed  conviction  on  his  mind, 
that  his  mazy  conjecture  was  correct. — Where 
could  he  be  ? — He  was  not  at  home — he  had  not 
been  taken  back  to  Lacy  Royal — he  was  proba- 
bly at  the  little  inn,  whence  he  had  commenced 
his  unfortunate  ramble. — He  felt  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  moving — but  there  was  a  calm  insensibi- 
lity to  pain,  which  partook  of  that  effect  which  is 
produced  on  the  faculties  by  an  opiate,  when  it  is 
ineffectual  to  make  us  sleep.  His  mind  was  fever- 
ish and  wandering,  but  there  were  certain  thoughts 
which,  floating  on  the  surface,  gave  a  colour  to 
their  whole  tenor — he  uttered  a  deep  sigh — and 
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with  it  escaped  two  words — the  first  he  had  arti- 
culated— they  were 

"  Loo  Bellenden !" 

"  Here — here — grateful  to  be  called  V  uttered 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  reach  him  from  Heaven, 
but  which  sounded  close  to  his  ear  as  the  curtain 
was  withdrawn,  which  had  concealed  the  speaker. 

His  eyes  followed  it — but  he  could  not  move — 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance,  but  he 
saw  no  more — he  had  evidently  fainted,  and,  again, 
all  the  efforts  of  his  nurses  were  directed  to  his  re- 
covery. 

"  What  could  that  ha  been  ?"  said  Mrs  Whit- 
aker  the  housekeeper,  as  she  was  chafing  his  tem- 
ples with  eau  de  Cologne — and  Miss  Bellenden 
holding  a  bottle  of  eau  de  luce  to  his  nose. 

"  Vision  cTamour — peut-etre,'1  observed  Ma- 
demoiselle, with  a  national  leer  and  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"  Fi  done,  Mademoiselle,'"  returned  Miss  Bel- 
lenden, blushing  ;  "  e'est  un  sujet  interdit,  vous 
savez  !" 

"  Mais  a  present." 

"  Arretez,  je  vous  en  pric" 
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«  Eh !  Hen." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  sudden  light  in  his 
eyes — do,  pray,*"  continued  the  careful  house- 
keeper, "  do,  pray,  Mamselle — draw  the  screen 
before  the  fire." 

"  II  vaudroit  mieux  tirer  les  rideaux,r>  whisper- 
ed Mademoiselle,  as  she  rose  to  execute  the  be- 
hest of  the  good  housekeeper. 

Percy  was  either  incapable  of  moving  or  speak- 
ing— or  he  was  unwilling  to  frighten  away  what 
Mademoiselle  had  called  "  la  vision  (Pamour? 
and  which  might  be  said  to  breathe  upon  him  as 
he  lay  apparently  senseless  on  his  pillow.  This 
fact  I  have  never  been  able  exactly  to  ascertain 
among  the  variety  of  confessions  he  has  consider- 
ed himself  bound  to  make  to  me — but  certain  it 
is,  that  very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Dr  Drizzle- 
thwaite,  which  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  not  only  was  able  to  move,  but — after  se- 
veral struggles  it  must  be  admitted — to  give  ra- 
tional answers  to  such  questions  as  were  put  to 
him  touching  his  symptoms  and  sensations. 

The  doctor  found  no  fractures — but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
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had  evidently  been  inflicted  by  a  bar  or  iron 
crow — was  of  a  nature  to  excite  considerable  ap- 
prehension as  to  its  consequences.  There  was 
at  first  an  appearance  of  a  concussion  of  the 
brain,  which  subsequent  symptoms  fortunately 
did  not  justify — but  the  shock  had  been  very 
considerable,  and  occasioned  a  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  vessels  of  the  head,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  copious  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  aided  to  stem  off  the  ap- 
prehended evil. 

Even  Dr  Drizzlethwaite  was  on  the  alert,  and 
although  he  moved  methodically,  and  wasted  not 
a  single  unnecessary  word  in  issuing  his  orders — 
his  measures  were  prompt,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  decide  the  exact  quantity  of  blood  lost  on  that 
day  to  the  Rycott  family,  including  the  double 
operation  of  Dr  Pike  Gargrave  and  Dr  Olinthus 
Drizzlethwaite. 

Miss  Bellenden  anxiously  awaited  in  her  own 
chamber  the  report  of  the  doctor.  We  say  in 
her  own  chamber,  for  the  nicest  sense  of  proprie- 
ty, in  spite  of  Mrs  Norcliffe's  insinuations  to  the 
contrary,  marked  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  that 
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young  lady,  although  she  never  suffered  etiquette 
to  interfere  with  the  higher  duties,  which,  as  a 
responsible  agent,  she  felt  imperative  upon  her 
conduct. 

"  Well,  my  good  doctor,'1  meeting  him  at  the 
door  of  her  chamber,  "  what  are  your  hopes  ?" 

"  Impossible  to  say,  Madam  !" 

"  Your  opinion  ?" 

"  Doubtful  r 

"  Is  his  life  in  danger  ?" 

"  Life's  a  precarious  thing."" 

"  No  doubt— but  his  life  !" 

"  Is  like  every  other  man's." 

"  How  ?" 

"  In  the  hands  of  Providence." 

"  True — but  in  yours — as  your  patient,  what 
do  you  think  of  his  symptoms  ?  for  I  am  most, 
most  anxious/' — placing  her  fair  hand  upon  the 
doctors  arm,  as  he  was  raising  it  to  adjust  his 
cravat. 

"  Cause  enough  for  anxiety,  young  lady  !" 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  A  fractured  head " 

"  Is  it  then  fractured  ?" 
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"  Not  strictly  speaking — but " 

"  Then  it  is  not  fractured  ?" 

"  What  then,  Madam  F" 

"  It  is  not  the  worst  that " 

"  Might  be  trepanned — and  saved."" 

"  But  you  say  there  is  no  fracture— and  that 
is  something " 

"  What !  if  there  be  concussion  ?" 

"  Is  there  then  a  concussion  ?" 

"  I  thought  so." 

"  But  do  not  now — is  it  so  ?" 

"  Never  come  to  hasty  conclusions." 

"  Doctor  Drizzlethwaite,  do  not  trifle  with  my 
feelings — is  'there,  or  is  there  not,  a  concussion 
of  the  brain  ?" 

"  Can  I  see  into  his  head  ?" 

"  There  are  sure  symptoms — symptoms  which 
you,  Sir,  ought  to  know." 

"  Ought,— Miss  Bellenden  ?" 

"  I  repeat  my  words,  Sir — and  I  repeat  my 
question — are  there  any  of  the  symptoms  attend- 
ant upon  concussions  ?" 

"  Symptoms  vary." 

"  Are  there  any  indicative  of  — — " 
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"  Indications  may  be  mistaken.1' 

"Is  there  any  decided  appearance  ?" 

"  Not  absolutely ." 

"  Your  opinion  is  that  no  concussion  has  " 

"  Mine  is  a  single  opinion." 

"  I  will  soon  have  more,"  cried  Miss  Bellen- 
den,  rising  hastily,  and  advancing  to  pull  the 
bell. 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  observed  the  imperturb- 
able doctor. 

"  Oh  !  Sir — Oh  !  Miss,"  exclaimed  Miss  Bel- 
lenden's  maid,  rushing  into  the  room,  "  come  to 
the  young  gentleman  for  God's  sake — he  has  got 
hold  of  the  nurse's  arm,  and  she  can't  get  quit 
of  him,  calling  her  his  love— and  his  own  Miss 
Bellenden. 

"  Delirium" — said  the  doctor,  as  he  quietly 
placed  his  hands  on  his  knees,  to  aid  his  "lengthy" 
form  to  rise  out  of  his  seat. 

Miss  Bellenden  blushed  deeply — but  did  not 
suffer  her  confusion  to  interfere  with  what  she 
deemed  necessary  to  be  done — and  hurrying  the 
tardy  doctor  forward  in  spite  of  his  grave  and  for- 
bidding countenance,  literally  pushed  him  into 
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the  room  of  the  patient,  and  remained  at  the  door, 
scarcely  able  to  support  herself  on  the  arm  of  her 
attendant. 

After  a  lengthened  period  of  anxiety,  during 
which  she  could  distinguish  little  more  than  an 
occasional  monosyllabic  imperative  from  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  bustling  activity  of  those  who  were 
bound  to  obey  them  within  the  chamber,  Miss 
Bellenden  determined  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
the  case  from  some  one  more  communicative,  if  not 
better  informed,  than  the  taciturn  doctor ;  and  if 
necessary,  to  send  off  to  Keswick,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  for  further  advice.  She  therefore  call- 
ed to  Mrs  Whitaker,  who  now  had  a  housemaid 
for  her  aid-du-camp — requesting  her  to  come  out 
to  her.  Of  her  she  anxiously  inquired  after  Per- 
cy. The  good  nurse  assured  her  he  was  going 
on  as  well  as  possible. 

"  But  Doctor  Drizzlethwaite  is  evidently  much 
alarmed,  Whitaker  !" 

"  He  ! — la,  Miss — only  look  at  him," — and  as 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  she  exhibited  a 
scene  for  which  she  certainly  was  not  prepared. 

The  doctor  was,  as  has  before  been  insinuated, 
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a  remarkably  neat  man  touching  his  person — and 
had  been,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  forced  by  Blen- 
cow  to  come  to  his  dying  friend  without  the  delay 
of  making  his  toilette.  When,  therefore,  he  had 
been  suddenly  summoned  to  Percy's  bed-side,  by 
the  alarm  of  the  waiting-woman,  and  finding  no- 
thing to  corroborate  her  statement — he — leaving 
Miss  Bellenden  to  her  own  inferences,  or  not 
thinking  about  her,  very  deliberately  produced 
from  his  great-coat  pocket  a  neat  Morocco  case 
of  instruments,  and  taking  off  his  upper  garments, 
carefully  folded  and  threw  them  over  the  back  of 
a  chair. 

"  Good  Heavens,  doctor !"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Whitaker  in  terror — "  Is  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man to  be " 

"  Hot  water  in  that  tin-pot.'" 

Then  taking  from  the  floor  a  deep-flounced  di- 
mity petticoat,  which  Mademoiselle,  in  one  of  her 
trips  to  the  apartment  of  our  patient,  had  evident- 
ly dropped  in  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts,  he 
had  drawn  it  over  his  head — and  fastened  it  round 
his  neck  as  a  substitute — and  by  no  means  a  bad 
one — for  a  dressing-gown. 
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"  The  hot  water,  Mistress  Whitaker  !" 

"  Surely,  Sir — he  an't  prepared  P 

«  A  towel  P 

"  Poor  young  man  P — but  Mrs  Whitaker 
knew  the  doctor  too  well  to  be  inattentive  to  his 
orders,  and  having  supplied  his  demands,  she 
stood  gazing  on  him  to  see  what  next  was  to  hap- 
pen. 

"  Is  it  necessary  I  should — should  remain,  doc- 
tor, whilst — whilst  the  operation  is  performing  ?" 

"  As  you  like,  Mrs  Whitaker" — and  he  un- 
screwed a  little  box — then  screwed  together  the 
two  component  parts  of  a  little  brush — drew  forth 
a  razor,  and  began  slowly  to  give  it  a  fine  edge 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand — whilst  taking  his  seat 
at  a  dressing-table — tucking  Mademoiselle's  dra- 
pery under  his  chin,  and  stretching  out  his  long 
throat  towards  the  glass  on  the  dressing-table  be- 
fore him,  he  began  solemnly  and  methodically  to 
cover  his  face  with  a  lather  of  soap. 

"  Upon  my  word!" — exclaimed  Mrs  Whitaker, 
either  disappointed  that  her  young  friend  was  not 
to  be  operated  upon — or  indignant  at  the  noncha- 
lance of  the  doctor  in  making  his  toilette  so  un- 
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ceremoniously  before  a  lady  of  her  station  in  the 
family — "  Upon  my  word  I11 — she  exclaimed  a  se- 
cond time,  and  then  turned  her  back  upon  him,  as 
with  both  hands  she  smoothed  her  apron,  and  gave 
a  significant  toss  of  her  head.  All  this  was  lost 
upon  the  object  for  whom  it  was  more  particular- 
ly intended — who,  contented  with  the  contortions 
which  the  very  unequal  surface  of  his  lank  visage 
rendered  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  into  all  its 
angles  the  instrument  he  dexterously  poised  be- 
tween his  fore-finger  and  his  thumb,  merely  add- 
ed, as  occasion  required,  a  fresh  supply  of  lather, 
where  the  obstinacy  of  the  bristles  had  set  the  first 
efforts  of  his  art  at  defiance. 

It  cannot  now  be  determined,  what  might  have 
been  said  or  done  by  the  outraged  housekeeper, 
had  she  been  left  to  give  vent  to  her  own  sense  of 
this  deliberate  indignity — but  just  as  she  had 
turned  from  the  offender,  Miss  Bellenden's  sum- 
mons had  called  her  to  the  door — and  her  ques- 
tion had  opened  it  to  display  the  doctor  to  her 
view. 

Miss  Bellenden  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
exhibition — but  we  rather  think  this  unfeeling  in- 
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attention  to  her  anxiety  would  have  awakened  very 
different  sensations,  if  it  had  not  at  once  conveyed 
to  her  mind  the  conviction  that  he  really  appre- 
hended no  danger  in  the  case  of  his  patient. 

"  But  surely''1 — again  recurring  to  her  maid's 
report — "  there  was  something  like  delirium  I" 

"  Lord  love  your  dear  heart,  Miss — none  at  all 
— he  was  quite  come  to  himself." 

"  Didn't  he — that  is — he  mistook  you  for  some 
other  person.'" 

"  La,  Miss — that  was  all  Mistress  Lappet's 
mistake.  He  only  seized  my  hand — and  said " 

"  No  matter." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  it  is — for  he  bid  me  tell  you  that 
he  had  been  saved  by  an  angel." 

«  Well,  well." 

"  And  that  angel  was  you,  Miss." 

"  Yes — I  fear  he  wandered ;"  but  Miss  Bel- 
lenden  did  not  speak  with  any  apparent  alarm  of 
the  symptom,  and  returned  with  her  mind  infinite- 
ly soothed,  to  throw  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  re- 
cruit her  exhausted  spirits,  after  the  exertions  of 
the  night. 

She  did  not  wake  until  the  morning  was  con- 
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siderably  advanced,  when,  making  a  hasty  toilette, 
she  received  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  Percy, 
and  descended  to  the  breakfast-parlour  in  high 
spirits,  where  she  found  Mrs  NorclifFe  in  deep 
consultation  with  the  Reverend  Mr  Flowerdew. 
The  conversation  instantaneously  ceased  upon  her 
entrance,  and  having  slightly  apologized  for  her 
absence  from  the  morning  devotions,  and  the 
breakfast-table,  touched  the  bell,  in  order,  at 
least,  to  supply  her  failure  in  the  latter  duty. 
The  former,  however,  had  been  performed  in 
silence  and  retirement,  and  certainly  with  not 
less  devotion  than  usual. — She  was  now  interrupt- 
ed by  an  observation  on  a  word  from  the  com- 
bined parties,  who  sat  on  the  sofa  opposed  to  her 
— when  rising  to  enter  the  breakfast-parlour,  the 
folding-doors  of  which  stood  open  between  the 
two  apartments,  she,  in  a  tone  something  border- 
ing upon  reproach,  reminded  Mrs  Norcliife,  "  that 
she  had  not  inquired  after  their  ^patient."" 

Mrs  Norcliffe  was  evidently  discomposed,  and 
looked  towards  her  reverend  ally,  as  if  their  in- 
tended mode  of  proceeding  had  not  been  finally 
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adjusted  between  them.  The  gentleman  felt  call- 
ed upon  to  relieve  her  embarrassment. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely,  Miss  Bellenden,  that 
Mrs  Norcliffe  should  make  herself  a  party  to  such 
improper,  and,  I  am  bound  to  add,  such  indecor- 
ous conduct." 

"  I  feared  as  much,'1  returned  Miss  Bellenden 
smiling ;  "  but  after  I  had  taken  all  the  impro- 
priety, and  all  the  indecorum,  for  my  own  undi- 
vided portion,  I  conceived  there  might  have  been 
still  enough  left  for  Mrs  Norcliffe,  to  share  with 
me  on  the  score  of  simple  humanity." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like  it,  Mr 
Flowerdew  ?"  exclaimed  the  Lady,  colouring  with 
indignation. 

"  Humanity,  Miss  Bellenden,  like  many  other 
virtues,  may  be  misapplied,  and " 

"  I  did  not  apply  it  to  you,  Sir. — My  observa- 
tion was  limited  to  Mrs  Norcliffe — and  even  there, 
it  seems,  I  have  exceeded  a  just  estimate  ;" — and 
Miss  Bellenden  left  the  allies,  looking  upon  each 
other,  as  if  neither  could  find  words  sufficiently 
strong — consistent  with  their  mutual  professions 
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of  Christian  charity — to  express  what  they  felt  at 
the  reprobate  excesses  of  the  young  Lady. 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  her  slight  repast,  be- 
fore she  was  startled  by  the  loud  signal  of  the 
house-bell,  and  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  carriage. — 
There  was  no  view  of  the  approach  from  this  side 
of  the  house ;  and  Miss  Bellenden,  who  expected 
little  to  interest  her  in  the  new  arrival,  reseated 
herself,  and  took  a  book  as  her  companion  at  the 
breakfast-table. 

But  if  the  parties  immediately  concerned  were 
about  to  be  thus  suddenly  surprised,  we  have  no 
right  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  our  readers.  It 
becomes  us,  therefore,  to  account  to  them,  in  a 
more  detailed  manner,  for  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  the  high  personage  who  had  thus  broken 
in  upon  the  hitherto  peaceful  solitude  of  the  Cot- 
tage. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  may  have  occasioned  some  surprise  to  our 
readers,  that  Blencow,  who  had  so  indefatigably, 
and  successfully,  laboured  in  the  service  of  his 
friend,  should  have  so  long  deserted,  and  left  him 
in  the  hands  of  comparative  strangers.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  whilst  he  was  preparing  for  his 
expedition  to  summon  the  doctor  to  his  patient, 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  billet,  written  by 
Mademoiselle,  at  the  express  command  of  Mrs 
Norcliffe,  to  Mr  Rycott,  to  inform  him  of  his 
son's  being  at  Glendara  Cottage,  and  to  insist 
upon  his  immediate  removal.  Mademoiselle,  per- 
haps as  little  qualified  as  she  was  disposed  to 
obey  the  Lady's  commands,  requested  that  she 
would  herself  write  the  proposed  billet — but  with 

something  little  short  of  a  profane  asseveration, 

11 
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that  Lady  declared  her  determination  to  hold  no 
intercourse  whatever  with  the  family  of  the  "  in- 
solent intruder ;"  and  placing  the  writing  mate- 
rials before  the  flippant  gouvernante,  insisted  upon 
her  immediate  compliance. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  circumlocution, 
and  consequently  no  difficulty  in  communicating 
the  information.'" 

"  Mais,  Madame " 

"  Write,  if  you  please.1"' 

"  II  ne  me  plait  pas — mais — doos  Monsieur 
Rycott  comprehend  vat  is  French,  Madame  ?" 

"  Probably  not — a  Hottentot ! — write  in  Eng- 
lish." 

"  Inglis — mais " 

"  Three  words  will  do." 

"  Ei  may  speaka  da  Inglis  vid  oer  good  accent, 
mais  c'est  bien  difficile — do  wreite  heem." 

"  You  can  write  intelligibly — vous  pouvez  faire 
tout  ce  que  vous  voulez,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Vous  me  flattez — chere  Madame  NorclifFe — 
I  vil  do  mei  beast ;"  and  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  had  made  out  her  billet.  She  had 
more  than  once  requested  Mrs  NorclifFe  to  read  a 
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sentence  as  she  constructed  it — but  that  Lady  as 
constantly  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  it.  "  There 
was  nothing  further  necessary  than  to  state  the 
plain  fact — and  her  determination  upon  it — she 
would  have  no  hand  in  the  affair." 

Mademoiselle  was  to  deliver  it  to  Blencow,  and 
she  had  the  less  objection,  as  Blencow  was  a  fine 
handsome  open-faced  lad,  who  was  the  very  pic- 
ture of  good  humour — and  a  pattern  of  rustic 
gallantry. — She  inquired  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  residence  of  Mr  Rycott,  and  instructed  him, 
upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with 
a  smile  at  the  expression  of  her  doubt,  to  deliver 
it  after  he  had  fulfilled  the  more  important  part 
of  his  mission,  in  pursuit  of  Doctor  Drizzle- 
thwaite. 

"  Hey,  Monsieur— vous  comprenez — you  on- 
derstand — joli  garcon" — patting  him  under  the 
chin. 

"  Perfectly,  Ma'am,1'  and  he  flew  off. 

"  Mademoiselle — petit  polisson  f  and  the 
matter  was  settled. 

Blencow  found  his  poor  old  mare  so  jad- 
ed by  the  time  he  had  reached  Penrith,  where 
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Drizzlethwaite  resided,  that  he  was  compelled, 
from  a  due  consideration  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
himself,  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  it  might  be 
presumed  the  rapid  movements  natural  to  Mr  Ry- 
cott  would  have  outrun  the  more  measured  pro- 
gress of  the  doctor ;  but  the  fact  is — independent 
of  certain  incidental  impediments  hereafter  to  be 
recorded — that,  although  the  squire  might  out- 
strip the  doctor  in  a  short  course — for  instance, 
within  any  four  given  walls — the  doctor  distanced 
every  body,  when  he  depended  upon  his  horse's 
feet — instead  of  his  own. 

Blencow  was  detained  at  Penrith  for  several 
hours,  as  his  mare — which  was  evidently  of  the 
cart-breed — did  not  recover  from  her  fatigues  as 
expeditiously  as  her  present  master  desired.  At 
length,  about  eight  o'clock,  having  again  fed  her 
and  rubbed  her  down,  and  drammed  her,  he 
brought  her  forth — and  mounted  her  for  a  fresh 
campaign — and  he  was  in  the  act  of  adjusting  the 
girths  to  his  satisfaction,  with  one  leg  aloft  on 
the  saddle  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  task  more 
dexterously,  when  he  found  himself  suddenly 
thrown  off  his  balance — if  not  by  a  blow,  by  a  very 
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rude  seizure,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
A  clamour,  which  immediately  followed,  explain- 
ed to  him,  that  an  honest  farmer,  to  whom  the 
mare  had  belonged  on  the  preceding  day  only, 
was  disposed,  upon  recognizing  her,  and  having 
been  no  party  to  a  transfer — to  claim  her — and  by 
a  very  natural  inference,  to  include  Blencow  him- 
self in  the  caption. 

The  man  swore  to  his  mare  by  this  defect  or 
that  beauty,  which  he  sedulously  pointed  out  to 
the  by-standers,  and  being  seconded  by  a  neigh- 
bour, no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  beast  could 
be  entertained.  In  vain  Blencow  protested  his 
innocence — and  the  circumstances  which  had  thus 
brought  him  under  suspicion.  The  farmer  was 
from  an  opposite  side  of  the  country,  and  Blen- 
cow^  name  was  not  known  to  the  parties.  The 
mention  of  the  smugglers  was  taken  up  as  indica- 
tive of  Blencow,s  connection  with  them — and  he 
was  dragged  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
township  as  a  delinquent,  who  bore  the  features  of 
a  desperado  on  his  very  face.  Before  this  awful 
civic  tribunal,  Blencow  gave  a  succinct  account  of 
the  transaction,  in  which  Percy  and  himself  had 
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been  involved — and  related  his  mission  to  Doctor 
Drizzlethwaite,  to  whom  he  was  ready  to  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted,  whenever  the 
doctor,  who  had  been  gone  some  hours,  should  re- 
turn. The  doctor,  however,  was  absent — and 
present  facts  and  appearances  were  all  against  the 
prisoner.  Instead  of  bringing  the  mare  to  Pen- 
rith, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  her  to  her  owner 
— instead  of  lodging,  as  in  duty  bound,  immedi- 
ate information  against  the  smugglers — he  was 
taken  in  the  very  act  of  leading  off  his  stolen 
prize  in  triumph — and  without  uttering  a  syllable 
concerning  the  transaction — had  he  not  been  for- 
ced to  make  up  a  story  and  fabricate  this  miracu- 
lous tale,  in  hopes  of  getting  himself  off.  These 
were  the  charitable  constructions  upon  his  evi- 
dence, and  Blencow  could  not  but  acknowledge 
the  apparent  justice  of  the  inference  to  his  disad- 
vantage. He  submitted,  therefore,  patiently  to 
the  detention  necessary  for  his  future  acquittal — 
and  contented  himself  with  informing  the  great 
man  in  office,  that  as  he  was  commissioned  to 
convey  a  letter  to  Mr  Rycott  of  Wolston  Worthy, 
for  whose  ear,  being  in  the  commission  of  the 
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peace,  and,  moreover,  personally  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  event  of  the  late  transactions,  he 
had  reserved  his  communication.  He  then  pro- 
duced the  letter  of  Mademoiselle  Baguenaudiere, 
addressed  to  Mr  Rycott — and  feeling  that  he 
must  speedily  be  rescued  from  the  imprisonment 
now  decreed  against  him — he  solemnly  adjured  the 
magistrate  to  send  off  an  immediate  express  with 
it,  as  its  contents  he  knew  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance. 

The  letter  was  delivered  to  the  justice,  who  ex- 
amined it — and  turned  it  in  all  directions — now 
hesitating  whether  in  duty  he  ought  not  to  open 
it — and  now  puzzling  to  make  out  the  address. 

ff  This  is  no  letter  for  Squire  Rycott,  you  young 
hangdog." 

"  It  was  delivered  to  me  for  him — and  you 
will  detain  it  at  your  own  peril,  Sir !" 

"  My  peril — my  peril,  Sirrah — but  silence  the 
fellow  there — why,  look  ye,  Quilter,"  addressing 
his  clerk,  "  it  is  some  Frenchified  parlez-vous— 
about  Mounseer — here — two  Mounseers  ; — be- 
sides, R.E.  I.  D.  K.  A.  U.  T.  doesn't  spell  Rycott 
to  my  mind — hey,  Master  Quilter  P 


« 
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It's  a  French  name,  your  worship,  if  ever  I 


saw  one." 


a 


It  is  from  a  French  person,1'  said  Blencow, 
smiling. 

"  Oh,  it  is  Mr  Fly-by-night,  is  it  ? — what,  a 
correspondent  on  the  French  coast  ?  look  to  him 
then — he  may  turn  out  somewhat  worse — he  is  a 
spy  to  my  belief we  should  open  it,  hey,  Mas- 
ter Quilter !" 

"  You  had  better  not,"  cried  Blencow. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  whispered  the  clerk. 

"  Make  out  his  mittimus  then — and  I'll  ride 
over  myself  to  Squire  Rycott — IVe  a  small  ac- 
count with  him,"  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
clerk,  who  was  making  out  Blencow's  committal— 
"  and  I  may  e'en  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
mun." 

The  court  broke  up  upon  this  sage  determina- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  who,  being  a  most  respect- 
able dealer  in  hard-ware,  lost  no  time  in  extract- 
ing from  his  ledger  "  his  small  account"  for 
Squire  Rycott,  whilst  his  spouse  adjusted  his 
double-ribbed  stocking-boots— strapped  on  a  spur 
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to  his  off  foot — and  screamed  to  a  shop  boy  "  to 
make  haste  there  with  his  worship's  pad.1' 

Mr  Rycott  was  sitting  with  his  good  lady  at 
breakfast,  complaining  of  a  dryness  and  hardness 
on  his  tongue,  which  he  thought  symptomatic  of 
something  wrong  in  the  digestive  organs. 

"  Dear  heart !  Mr  Rycott — why  it  is  the  most 
common  sensation  in  the  world — I  have  it." 

"  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  Mistress  Rycott, 
that  two  blacks  don't  make  a  white  ? — what  have 
your  symptoms  to  do  with  mine  ? — I  suppose  you 
have  that  nervous  palpitation  of  the  heart  which 
is  almost  choking  me  at  this  moment.'" 

"  That's  your  third  muffin,  Mr  Rycott.'1 

"  By  Jove  !  Madam — but  no  matter — I  am  in 
momentary  dread  of  that  infernal  vertigo  I  had 
last  night — I  won't  talk,  Mrs  Rycott — I  won't 
talk." 

"  Why,  goodness  me  !  Mr  Rycott — Michael 
Schwartz  declared  it  was  all  owing  to  your  smok- 
ing the  cigar,  because  you  were  not  used  to  it." 

"  And  why  did  I  use  the  cigar,  Mrs  Rycott — 
answer  me  that  ? — Was  it  not  to  check  that  inci- 
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pient  tendency  to  deafness,  which  I  dread  more 
than  any  other  earthly  calamity  ?" 

"  Then  you  had  only  a  vertigo,  instead,  my 
dear " 

"  Only — only  a  vertigo  ! — Would  you  have 
pi  ague — apoplexy  ? — The  woman's  crazy ,  hy  Jove ! 
only — only  a  vertigo  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  Mr  Rycott — Schwartz  told  me 
himself  it  was  only  a  megrim — I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  he  meant." 

"  Schwartz  is  a  fool.'" 

"  You  had  better  tell  him  so,  my  dear.1" 

"  And  so — by  Jove  ■  who's  there  ?"  as  the 
door  of  the  apartment  opened — and  a  servant  an- 
nounced, according  to  his  previous  instructions, 
his  worship,  Mr  Jellicot. 

"  Can't  see  him — show  him  into  the  study — 
hah  !" 

"  Beg  ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  the  Penrith 
magistrate,  who  had  followed  close  at  the  heels  of 
the  servant — "  hope  I  don't  intrude  upon  your 
Honor — -just  a  little  business." 

«  pray — pray,  my  good  Sir — what  business 
can  you  have  with  me  ?  — my  steward  might  have 
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answered  your  purpose  as  well  as  myself,  I  sup- 
pose— I'm  not  well,  Sir — I  don't  like  to  be  trou- 
bled with  business — Here,  Sirrah,"  turning  to  the 
servant  who  was  employed  in  removing  part  of  the 
breakfast  apparatus,  "desire  Mrs  Micklethwaite  to 
have  some  Iceland  moss  ready  by  eleven  exactly 
—and  here — where  the  deuce  are  you  running 
with  half  a  message  ? — By  Jove !  you  are  all  alike 
— Did  you  order  Schwartz  to  send  me  some  mag- 
nesia lozenges  for  the  heartburn  ?" 

"  Mr  Schwartz  said — your  Honor — that  he'd 
be ? 

«  Hey,  Sirrah  P 

"  Somewhat  in  German,  Sir.1' 

"  To  the  purpose,  puppy — to  the  purpose." 

"  He'd  be  done  something  to in  German 

— your  Honor — before  your  Honor  should  have 
any " 

"  An  impudent  scoundrel — by  Jove  ! — send 
him  here  instantly — instantly." 

"  Aye  now,  Jacob — that's  a  good  lad,"  added 
Mrs  Rycott,  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  with  some- 
thing like  an  expression  of  humour,  from  her 
knotting-ncedle. 
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"  Stay  where  you  are,  Sirrah — I'll  go  to  the 
fellow  myself." 

"  Mr  Rycott,11  said  the  fidgetting  magnate 
of  Penrith,  when  he  perceived  his  host  about  to 
leave  the  room,  "  I  have  business  with  you  of 
some  importance.,, 

"  I  tell  you,  Sir,  Mister  Jellicot — I  hate  busi- 
ness— it  distracts  my  head. — Go  to  Clarkson, 
and  he  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say.1' 

"  It  is  only  for  your  own  ear.1' 

"  What  a  detail  of  items  for  tinning  sauce- 
pans, and  soldering  flesh-pots — by  Jove,  Sir,  you 
are  troublesome." 

"  It  is  true,  I  have  my  account  in  my  pocket, 
Mr  Rycott.11 

"  To  be  sure  you  have — to  be  sure  you  have 
— but  what  is  it  to  me  ? — give  it  to  Clarkson — 
By  the  Lord,  I  believe  you  are  bent  upon  doing 
me  an  injury.11 

"  Dear  heart,  Mr  Rycott,  had  not  you  better 
hear  the  gentleman? — it  wouldn't  takehalf  the  time 
you  are  squabbling  about  it.11 

"  Leave  the  room,  Madam — by  Jove,  you  are 
all  in  a  combination  to  qualify  me  for  a  statute  of 
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Stay,  Madam — before  you  go  let  me  re- 


mind you  to  send  Jobson  to  Carlisle  for  some  gin- 
seng— there's  none  to  be  had  genuine  nearer.-" 

"  Neat  as  any  in  England,  as  I  can  vouch— 
pardon  me,  Mr  Rycott,"  interrupted  Mr  Jellicot, 
— "  to  be  had  at  Crump's  in  the  High  Street." 

"  Sir  ! — what  do  you  know  of  it  ?" 

"  Take  it— in  moderation — but  always  take  it, 
Mr  Rycott,  as  a  night-cup." 

"  And  its  effects  ?" 

"  Sound  sleep,  Sir." 

"  Sit  down,  Mr  good  Mr  Jellicot. — 

Why  don't  you  go,  Mrs  Rycott — I  want  nothing 
farther. — So,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  now  smirking 
magistrate,  "  you  find  this  tea  sit  light  on  the 
stomach  ?" 

"  Never  touch  tea,  Mr  Rycott." 

"  Psha  ! — 'tis  a  misnomer — this " 

«  Gin— Mr  Rycott." 

"  Gin  !"  starting  from  his  chair — "  by  Jove,  Sir 
— d'ye  know  who  you  are  talking  to? — Gin! — 
D'ye  take  me  for  a  sot — a  dram-drinker — a  two- 
penny swiller — a " 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Sir — but " 
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"  Prithee,  take  thy  account  to  Clarkson — I 
have  heard  too  much. — Gin  ! — by  Jove.'" 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  yet,  Sir — I  came 
upon  business.'1 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry  !  Mr  Headborough,  or 
Mr  Jellicot,  or  Mr  Jellybag,  I  will  not  have  bu- 
siness forced  on  me — Can't  you  give  your  receipt 
to  Clarkson  ? — I'm  not  going  to  run  away — his 
coffers  are  not  empty — you're  not  about  to  be 
cheated — hey  !  what  would  the  man  have  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  Sir,  ifyouwon'thearreason. " 

"  Not  hear  reason !  Sir — What  d'ye  mean  by 
that,  Sir  ? — in  my  own  house — do  you  come  to  in- 
sult me  ?"  And  he  rang  the  bell  with  violence. — 
"  I — I — not  hear  reason  !" 

"  I  never  was  so  used  in  my  life,  Mr  Rycott." 

"  Here,  Thomas— Jacob — shew  this — this  per- 
son— this  Mr  Sauce-pan,  to  Mr  Clarkson's  room 
— and,  d'ye  hear,  tell  him  to  pay  him  off — pay 
him  off — and  have  nothing  farther  to  do  with 
him." 

"  He's  out,  your  Honor." 

"  Then  shew  him  out  too — by  Jove,  I'll  not 
endure  it — my  pulse  is  at  an  hundred  !" 
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"  Then,  Sir,  take  the  consequences,"  cried  the 
indignant  magistrate,  thus  insulted  in  his  official 
dignity,  as  the  servants  were  bowing  him  out  of 
the  apartment  in  obedience  to  their  master's  or- 
ders. "  I  was  on  his  Majesty's  service — and  this 
letter  and  its  consequences,"  throwing  the  note 
given  to  him  by  Blencow  on  the  ground,  "  rest 
upon  your  own  head — I  don't  value  your  custom 
that."  And  he  snapped  his  fingers  as  he  left  the 
room. 

Mr  Rycott,  who  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
poor  man,  and  thrown  himself  exhausted  in  his 
great  arm-chair,  caught  but  little  of  what  his  de- 
parted guest  had  uttered — and  although  he  cer- 
tainly saw  the  letter  thrown,  with  a  sort  of  back- 
handed jerk  upon  the  carpet — he  thought — if  he 
can  be  said  to  have  thought  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject— that  it  was  merely  the  threatened  account 
of  which  the  man  had  presumed  to  wait  upon  him 
for  payment.  With  his  stop-watch  upon  the 
table  beside  him,  ancLhis  right-hand  numbering 
the  pulsations  of  his  left,  his  lips  only  were  seen 
to  move,  until  he  had  reached  an  hundred — when 
one — two — three  were  audibly  uttered,  as  his  eyes, 
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almost  starting  from  their  orbits,  glared  on  the 
watch.  He  pulled  the  bell  with  violence — and 
directed  his  servant  to  run  with  all  speed  for  se- 
dative No.  2,  to  Schwartz's  laboratory — and  to 
bring  with  him  the  ounce-measuring  glass — "  And 
here,"  calling  the  man  back,  "  tell  Schwartz  to 
bring  his  lancets — there's  no  knowing" — and  as 
the  man  left  the  room,  he  recommenced  the  task 
of  comparing  his  pulse  with  the  stop-watch. 

Schwartz  made  his  appearance  in  a  few  minutes 
— but  empty  handed. 

"  Vat's  in  de  veind  now,  Mynheer  Rycott,  vat 
de  deiffel  ails  you  ?" 

"  Oh  Schwartz  ! — I  have  been  worried  by  a 
coarse  plebeian  bull-dog." 

"  Has  him  beit  you  ? — Kneife  an  cautery  !" — 
and  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  No,  no — you  quite  mistake,  good  Schwartz — 
it  was  the  tinker — a  man — a  fellow  from  Penrith 
with  his  bill." 

"  Vat  heem  to  do  vid  mad  dog  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing — by  Jove  ! — but,  good 
Schwartz,  hold,  hold — my  pulse  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  I'm  positive." 

VOL.   II.  c 
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"  Bah — you  are  always  positef — Let  a  mee 
veel — poise — poise — von — good,  good,  very  good 
— caun  note  be  better.'" 

"  I  feel  a  sort  of  syncope V 

"  You  feel  noding — bot  non-sense.1' 

"  Won't  you  take  a  little  blood — topically — » 
topically,  Schwartz  ?"  looking  up  to  his  frowning 
doctor. 

"  I  wod  not  anzer  to  mein  conscience  do  do  no 
poch  a  ding." 

"  Good  God  !" 

"  Is  dis  vat  mak  you  de  syncope  ?"  stooping  to 
pick  up  the  note  ;  "  heem  is  not  openned  I'1 

"  'Tis  the  fellow's  bill." 

"  Ees  heem  Franche  mon  ?" 

"  Pshaw  !  no — a  Cumberland  brazier." 

"  Heem  no  acconte  likea  to  dis." 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  then  ?" 

"  It  ees — you — a  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Reid- 
kaut — yees — your  name — to  you." 

"  Give  it  me — my  spectacles — hum — hum — 
What  the  deuce — hey  !" 

"  Vat,  is  dere  anoder  syncope  ? — Hey  !" 

"  By  Jove  ! — this  is  beyond  endurance!   Here 
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— read,  read — that  rebellious  dog  Percy,  instead 
of  being  safely  lodged  at  Lacy  Royal,  is  now — 

now — at  this  actual  moment  of  time,  at  

Why,  what  the  devil  had  the  Penrith  tinman  to 
do  with  this  ?  Ring  the  bell,  Schwartz — pull — 
harder — here,  order  the  carriage — in  two  seconds 
— tell  Bowles  to  bring  my  gaiters — put  up  my 
French  rollers — my  roquelaire — all  my  cloaks 
and  wrappers — here,  what's  to  be  done  !  — I'll 
shoot  the  fellow — he's  no  son  of  mine — he's  no 
son  of  mine — to  run  into  open  rebellion  ! — Hey, 
Schwartz — what's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Vil  you  be  bled  ?" 

"  No — no — I'll  burst  first — by  Jove!  I'll  burn 
down  the  house.  Here,  Sirrah,  call  your  mis- 
tress," to  the  servant. 

Mrs  Rycott  entered  the  room  with  more  than 
usual  placidity  of  manner. 

"  Zounds,  Madam  !  you  are  enough  to  tire  the 
patience  of  Job.1' 

"  Dear  heart — what  have  I  done,  Mr  Rycott  ?" 

"  Read  that — read  that — and  see  what  young 
Hopeful  has  done — your  pet — your  child — your 
darling  ! — Curse  me  if  I  believe  you  have  part  or 
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share  in  his  composition — an  unnatural — head- 


strong   

"  Goodness  me  ! — has  Percy  been  naughty  ?" 
"  Plague  on  your — naughtiness — read — read, 

if  thou  can,st.vi 

And  here,    Mrs    Rycott,    without  altering  a 

Aiuscle  of  her  countenance  from  the  beginning  to 

the  end,  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Glendara  Loge. 
"  Monsieur, 
"  Madame  Norcliffe  ne  veut  pas — dat  is — has 
transferra  her  pen  to  mee,  pour  faire — c'est-a-dire 
— excusez  me,  Saar,  I  em  parfaite  in  prononce  de 
Inglis — bot  no  wreet  it — non  pas  accoutumee  a 
l'ecrire.  She  tank  you,  Saar,  coam  fore  ure  sun 
— votre  fils — Monsieur  Persee — as  shee  no  tinka 
eem  propre  to  rest  here  vid  Mademoiselle  Bellen- 
den  oil  de  day,  and  de  soir — vat  eese,  she  say,  op- 
pose to  la  bienseance,  vat  you  call  decent — non 
discrete — et  Madame  Norcliffe,  vous  savez,  Mon- 
sieur, est  outrageusement  discrete.  Pour  moi, 
dcy  are  bot  tout  a  fait  aimables — et  eperdument 
amour eux, Tun  de  Pautre — mais  c'est  cntre nous — 
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you  aare,  Saar,  trop  galant,  je  m'assure,  Mon- 
sieur, do  beterhay  mee  confidence. 

"  De  bear  vil  informe  you,  Saar,  vidout  shock- 
en  your  sensibilite,  of  oil  les  petits  details,  vicli 
vil  a  present  maka  peut-etre  the  remoove  de 
Monsieur  Persee  dangereux  ;  hooever,  Madame 
Norcliffe  ees  desirous  of  eem.  C'est  un  brave  gar- 
^on,  votre  fils,  Monsieur — mais  il  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible fore  eem  to  acte  a  fore  eemself  in  de  pre- 
sent circonstances. 

"  Avec  toute  consideration,  J'ai  Thonneur 
d'etre  Monsieur, 

"  Votre  tres  humble  serviteur, 

"  Manon  Baguenaudiere." 

"  Well,  Madam,"  cried  Mr  Rycott,  scarcely 
waiting  for  the  end,  "  what  d'ye  think  of  that  ? — 
answer  me,  Mistress  Rycott — what  d'ye  think  of 
that  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs  Rycott,  refolding  the 
note  precisely  into  its  primitive  form — and  ex- 
amining the  French  motto  and  device  on  the 
little  seal,  "  I  think  that  Percy  is  certainly  at 
Glendara  Lodge.11 
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"  Really,  Madam,  really  ! — by  Jove  !  your  pe- 
netration is  marvellously  quickened — and  is  that 
all  you  have  discovered  ? — Have  you  not  found 
out  his  attraction — his  motive — his  reason — his 
madness  ?" 

"  Dear  heart,  Mr  Rycott — he  told  us  all  that 
before  he  went  away.'" 

"  And  you  knew  of  his  going,  I  suppose  ? — and 
encouraged  him — and  prompted  him, — your  wis- 
dom penetrated  into  all  his  secret  councils  ?" 

"  Lab. !  not  I,  Mr  Rycott — I  only  told  him  I 
didn't  see  any  harm  in  his  going,  if  he  so  parti- 
cularly wished  it.11 

"  Oh  !  then,  he  did  consult  you  ? — upon  my 
soul — Oh!  my  head — give  me  your  arm,  Schwartz 
— leave  the  room,  Madam, — leave  the  room. — 
I'm  abandoned  by  my  family — defied — outraged  in 
the  tenderest  point — get  out  of  the  way,  Madam." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr  Rycott,  I'm  going — I  only 
want  my  knotting-case  ;"  which  having  taken  from 
the  table,  regardless  of  the  contortions  of  her 
husband's  face,  who  really  appeared  in  danger  of 
some  crisis  from  the  irritated  state  of  his  feelings, 
she  left  the  apartment,  whilst  Mr  Rycott's  own 
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man  was  employed  in  gently  duplicating  and 
reduplicating  silk  handkerchiefs  about  the  inva- 
lid's throat — and  two  other  domestics  were  button- 
ing on  his  gaiters,  and  fixing  mufflers  on  his  wrists. 
— Just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  carriage, 
Schwartz  appeared  with  three  or  four  phials  care- 
fully labelled,  a  measuring-glass,  several  small  pill- 
boxes, and  a  cupping-case,  with  all  its  apparatus 
for  travelling,  without  which  Mr  Rycott  never 
moved  five  miles  from  his  own  home,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  his  own  man  had  been  fully  in- 
structed by  Mynheer  Michael  Schwartz. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Having  thus  witnessed  the  preparations  in 
either  camp,  our  readers  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  objects  the  several  parties  have  in  view 
when  about  to  enter  the  lists  against  each  other. 

We  left  Miss  Loo  Bellenden  in  the  breakfast- 
parlour  on  the  one  part — Mrs  Norcliffe  and  the 
Reverend  Mr  Flowerdew  in  the  adjoining  room, 
on  the  other — and  both  roused  by  a  sudden  ir- 
ruption of  a  third  power,  whose  note  of  warlike 
preparation  preceded  his  advance. 

The  door  of  Mrs  Norcliffes  boudoir  was 
thrown  open  by  the  servant,  whose  office  of  an- 
nunciation was  abruptly  curtailed  by  the  intruder, 
who  announced  himself  as  "  Mr  Rycott  of 
Wolston   Worthy,11  but  who  appeared  to  be  a 

little  checked  as  he  advanced,  by  the  really  ele- 

11 
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gant  ensemble  of  Mrs  Norcliffe,  as  well  as  by  the 
distant  and  dignified  manner  in  which,  after  just 
rising  with  Mr  Flowerdew  from  the  sofa,  she 
seemed  to  await  the  explanation  of  his  intrusion. 

He  was  evidently  somewhat  taken  by  surprise, 
but  not  in  the  least  deterred  from  his  purpose. 
He  had  probably  contemplated  a  "  coup  de  main,'1 
but  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  more  regular  ad- 
vances, in  consideration  of  the  state  of  preparation 
in  which  he  found  the  garrison. 

Mr  Rycott  was  a  high  bred  man.  He  had 
grown  rusty  from  want  of  use,  and  overbearing 
from  never  being  opposed.  He  was  like  all  those 
persons,  who,  for  their  own  curse,  and  the  curse 
of  others,  are  vested  with  uncontrolled  and  undis- 
puted power — wanton  in  the  display  of  it — and 
out  of  humour  with  himself  and  the  world,  he 
knew  not  why — or  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
he  had  more  power  than  opportunities  of  exercis- 
ing it. 

He  was  rather  at  loss  for  a  preface  to  all  he 
was  about  to  say — sensibly  feeling  that  his  cus- 
tomary abruptness  would  be  rather  out  of  place. 
He  hemmed  several  times,  for  the  double  purpose 
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of  suppressing  the  indignation  which  stood  on 
the  very  top  of  his  tongue  ready  for  launching, 
and  of  gaining  time  to  collect  himself  for  the  en- 
counter ;  but  before  he  could  speak,  the  lady  had 
already  broken  the  ice. 

"  I  believe,   Sir,  here  is  some  mistake — the 
honor  of  your  visit  could  not  be  intended  for 


me.11 


u 


My  visit,  Madam,  is  to  my  son — to 


"  I  had  inferred  as  much,  Sir — and  you  will 
therefore  duly  appreciate  my  motives  in  declin- 
ing any  conversation  or  communication  upon  the 
subject,11  and  she  slowly  advanced,  as  Mr  Flower- 
dew,  anticipating  her  intention,  pulled  the  bell. 

"  Not  I,  by  Jove  !  Madam,11  returned  Mr  Ry- 
cott. 

The  lady  started,  and  Mr  Flowerdew  exchang- 
ed looks  with  her. 

"  I  conclude  I  am  addressing  myself  to  Mrs 
Norcliffe — from  whom  I  received  a  note.'1 

"  Not  from  me,  Sir,  be  assured.'1 

"  Then,  Madam,  it  was  from  your  French 
waiting-woman.11 
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"  It  was  from  Miss  Bellenden's  gouvernante, 
Sir." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  writer  ? — it  was 
written  in  your  name,  Madam, — and  to  you  as  the 
presumed  mistress  of  the  house " 

"  That  I  am  mistress  here,  Sir,  you  may  in- 
fer from  my  request,  that  you  will  seek  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  attend  to  you, — where 
this  person,"  pointing  to  the  servant  who  had  an- 
swered the  bell,  "  will  direct  you." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry  !  Madam — but  pray — 
may  I  request  to  know  whom  you  take  me  for  ?" 

"  For  the  gentleman  whom  yourself  announ- 
ced, Sir — Mr  Rycott  of  Wolston  Worthy,  as 
well  as  I  can  recollect." 

"  And  is  this  treatment ?" 

"  I  cannot  hear  a  word,  Sir." 

"  By  Jove !  Madam,  but  you  shall — aye — 
and  many  a  word — and  many  a  harder  word." 

"  Sir,  I  must  insist,"  interrupted  Mr  Flower- 
dew. 

"  Sir,  I  shall  speak  still  plainer  to  you,  if  you 
presume  to  interfere — by  Jove  !"  and  he  flourish- 
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ed  a  gold-headed  cane,  which  always  formed  part 
of  his  travelling  costume. 

"  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  conduct,  Sir,'" 
continued  Mr  Flowerdew.  "  I  cannot  suffer  my 
friend,  Mrs  Norcliffe,  to  be  insulted." 

"  Nor  shall  I  surfer  you,  Sir,  to  interfere  in 
what  concerns  you  not — at  least — I  beg  pardon, 
Madam — this  person  may  be  your  son.1" 

"  My  son,  Sir  I11  with  eyes  sparkling  indig- 
nantly at  the  supposition.  "  Mr  Flowerdew  is 
my  friend.11 

"  It  will  become  him  to  be  silent,  then,11  con- 
tinued Mr  Rycott.  "  This  is  a  question  in  which 
principals  only  can  bear  a  part.11 

"  I  am  no  principal,  Sir,11  observed  Mrs  Nor- 
cliffe ;  "  nor  do  I  purpose  to  render  myself  one, 
in  a  transaction  so  disgraceful  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.11 

"  Madam  I11 

"  I  must  insist,  Sir,  upon  your  withdrawing.11 

"  What !  without  my  son — whom  you  have 
seduced  from  my  house — from  my  arms — from 
every  duty  to  which  he  is  bound  by  laws,  human 
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and  divine. — By  Jove !  Madam,  you  know  not 
Levison  Rycott — nor " 

"  Nor  have  I  the  most  remote  wish  to  do  so. — 
Shew  this  gentleman,"  again  addressing  the  ser- 
vant, who  stood  with  the  door  open,  "  shew  this 
gentleman  to  the  young  man's  room." 

"  Young  man,  Madam — is  that " 

"  Allow  me  to  redeem  the  character  of  this 
house,,,  cried  a  voice,  whose  melody  arrested  even 
the  angry  ravings  of  Mr  Rycott.  Loo  Bellenden 
advanced  through  the  folding-doors,  which  had 
obscured  her  from  the  view  of  that  gentleman,  and 
standing  before  him, — "  Believe  me,  Mr  Rycott, 
I  am  most  deeply  wounded  by  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  just  been  received.  Could  I 
have  anticipated,  I  would,  be  assured,  have  pre- 
vented it."" 

"  You  would,  Miss  Bellenden  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs  NorclifFe,  interrupting  her  ;  "  and  by  what 
authority,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  ?" 

"  By  that  which  should  regulate  every  action 
of  our  lives,  Madam — but,  Sir,"  turning  towards 
Mr  Rycott,  who  was  really  puzzled  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene,  and  readily  caught  at 
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any  thing  which  promised  an  explanation  of  it — 
"  it  is  not  my  wish  to  make  you  a  witness,  or  a 
party,  to  family  discussions.  To  you  an  explana- 
tion is  necessary,  which,  from  motives  I  am  in- 
capable of  fathoming,  my  friend,  Mrs  Norcliffe, 
is  evidently  indisposed  to  afford." 

"  Why  did  she  send  for  me  ? — Why  did  she 
take  the  liberty  ?" 

"  I  repeat,  Sir,"  said  Mrs  Norcliffe,  with  in- 
creased formality,  "  it  was  never  my  intention  to 
enter  into  any  communication  with  you  or  your 
family." 

"  My  family,  Madam  ! — my  family  ! — Do  you 
know  me,  Madam  ? — Do  you  know  to  whom  you 
are  addressing  yourself? — By  Jove  !  " 

"  Really,  Sir,"  again  interposed  Mr  Flower- 
dew,  "  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  — " 

"  Ought,  Mr Meddler." 

"  Meddler,  Sir  !" 

"  Aye,  Sir — do  you  presume  to  dictate  what  I 
ought  to  do  ? — By  Jove  ! " 

"  The  gentleman  is  evidently  little  better  than 
a  Heathen,  Mr  Flowerdew,"  complacently  turn- 
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ing  to  her  reverend  friend  ;  "  you  will  only  en- 
counter insolence.''1 

"  Guard  your  expressions,  Madam — Mrs  Nor- 
cliffe,"  absolutely  roared  Mr  Rycott — "  inso- 
lence ! — me — to  my  face  ! — I  can  bear  much 
from  a  Lady — that  is,  a  Lady  who — but,  by  Jove! 
that  sallow-looking  prig  shall  answer  for  any 
thing  that  passes  within  these  walls,  derogating 
from  the  dignity,  or  breathing  a  reflection  upon 
the  name  or  family  of  Rycott."" 

"  His  cloth  protects  him  from  your  insult,  Sir, 

unless " 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry !  I'll  dust  it,  Madam,  be 

its  colour  what  it  may,  if " 

"  Sir  V  exclaimed  Flowerdew,  starting  upon 
his  legs. 

"  Yes,  Sir  f  roared  Rycott,  who  advanced, 
cane  in  hand,  as  the  other  retreated. 

"  This  is  monstrous,11  cried  Mrs  Norcliffe, 
"  and  there  is  but  one  mode  of  proceeding.  Sa- 
muel, shew  this  intruder  the  door.11 

Rycotfs  eyes  glistened — and  turning  them 
upon  the  servant,  whose  only  object  seemed  to  be 
to  control  the  disposition  to  laugh  at  the  passing 
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scene — "  Sirrah,1''  cried  he,  again  brandishing  his 
weapon,  "  raise  but  a  finger  to  obey  your  Lady, 
and  I  will  lay  you  prostrate  at  my  feet."" 

"  Nay,  then,"  cried  Mrs  Norcliffe,  now  really 
alarmed,  "  we  must  call  in  further  aid — this  is  an 
outrage  that  is  not  to  be  endured ;"  and  she  spoke 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  to  her  confidant,  Mr  Flower- 
dew,  who  advanced  towards  the  door,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  issued  by  the  commander  en  chef. 

"  Stand  by,  Sir,"  cried  Rycott,  who  had  placed 
himself  between  him  and  the  door,  and  shewed 
himself  resolute  to  arrest  his  progress ;  "  no  one 
shall  pass  this  threshold,  until  I  am  satisfied  re- 
specting the  kidnapping  of  my  son,  and  the  in- 
trigues carried  on  against  him  by  the  caballers  of 
this  house.  By  Jove  !  Sir,  I  am  in  earnest,"  as 
Flowerdew  endeavoured  to  elude  him. 

Loo  Bellenden,  however,  who  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  herself  heard  amid  this  cla- 
morous contention,  placed  her  hand  upon  the  par- 
son's arm,  and  requested  he  would  be  passive  for 
a  few  minutes,  "  When,"  turning  again  towards 
Mr  Rycott,  she  added,  "  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  able 
to  explain  to  this  gentleman's  satisfaction,  all  that 
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must,  in  the  present  view  of  the  case,  tend  only 
to  confuse  and  prolong  this  unnecessary  discus- 
sion. Believe  me,  Sir,  here  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing, which,  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  divine,  Mrs 
Norcliffe  is  unwilling  to  clear  up.-" 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Miss  Bellenden — I  have 
no  concern  in  any  part  of  the  transaction.  If 
you  choose  to  explain  your  motives  for  rising  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  opening  the  door  to 
your  gallants V 

"  Madam," — interrupted  Loo  Bellenden  with 
a  dignity  and  an  energy  that  awed  even  Mrs  Nor- 
cliffe— "  let  me  save  you  from  the  degradation 
you  are  about  to  inflict  upon  yourself — not  upon 
me. — Conscious  in  the  integrity  and  purity  of  my 
own  motives,  I  have  not  an  action — a  thought — to 
conceal  from  the  world. — To  this  gentleman's  son 
I  am  indebted  for  a  life,  saved  at  the  expence  of 
his  own." 

"  Madam — Madam,"  interrupted  Rycott — "  I 
want  to  hear  nothing  more  about  the  gooseberry- 
bush — the  boy  has  raved  about  it  till  Pm  sick. — 
For  God's  sake,  Sir," — turning  to  the  servant, 
"  give  me  a  glass  of  cold  spring-water — and  bid 

VOL.  II.  D 
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my  own  man  throw  thirty  drops  of  bottle  A  into 
it ; — I  am  not  well — not  well — Miss  Bellenden — 
but  I  interrupt  you.'1 

"  Could  I  then  behold  this  being,  whose  quali- 
ties, in  the  short  intercourse  I  have  had  with  him, 
must  endear  him  to  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
virtue  and  humanity — could  I  behold  him  pale, 
agonized,  and  dying  before  me,  and  withhold  the 
means  of  saving  him  ?" 

"  I  see  it  all — I  see  it  all,""  cried  Rycott  traver- 
sing the  room  ;  "  you  have  yielded  to  his  ravings, 
and  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men — but,  by 
Jove ! " 

"  You  see,  Miss  Bellenden,"  cried  Mrs  Nor- 
cliffe,  "  your  condescension  is  duly  estimated." 

"  We  are  never  shaken  in  our  purpose,  my 
dear  Madam,  when  we  take  truth  only  for  our 
guide.  Mr  Rycott  will  see  his  error — and  then 
render  me  justice." 

"  Justice — -justice !"  interrupted  Rycott. — "Miss 
Bellenden — Miss  Bellenden — I  have  never  seen 
you  till  this  hour — but,  from  what  I  do  see,  and 
from  what  I  hear,  my  son  must  have  a  heart  of 
marble,  not  to  have  been  subdued. — I  am  bewil- 
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dered — I   had  other  prospects — other  views — I 

tell  you,  Madam,  you  have  ruined  me — and " 

"  Believe  me,  Mr  Rycott,1"1  returned  Miss  Bel- 
lenden  with  a  smile — "  you  are  secure  from  any 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  me." 

"  Do  you  not  admit,  that  you  yielded  to  his 
prayers — to  his  entreaties  ?"" 

"  He  was  in  no  condition  to  offer  them,  I  do 
assure  you,  Sir — and  if  he  had  been,  he  would — 
whatever  may  be  my  prepossession  in  his  favour — 
have  sued  in  vain." 

"  What !  my  son,  Madam  !  My  son  Percy  ?" 
"   Yes,   Sir  V — interrupted    Mrs    Norcliffe — 
"  she  unblushingly  acknowledged  her  passion — 

but " 

"  For  shame  V  cried  Miss  Bellenden — "  Have 
you,  Madam,  forgotten  the  delicacy  and  dignity 
of  your  sex,  in  your  unjust  prejudice  against  an 
unoffending  girl  ?" — and  she  indignantly  brushed 
away  a  tear  which  had  forced  its  way  to  her  eye. 
"  Natural  enough — natural  enough, by  Jove! — 
but — but — you  are  not  pledged — not  engaged  ?"" 
"  Neither,  Sir — you  need  have  no  apprehen- 
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sions  on  that  head. — Mrs  Norcliffe  would  have  fa- 
voured you  with  the  details  of  my  transgression, 
but,  in  terms,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  as  little  consist- 
ent with  what  is  due  to  equity  as  to  herself.''1 

"  I  request,  Miss  Bellenden,  you  will  leave  me 
to  judge  what  is  most  consistent  with  my  own 
sense  of  propriety.'1'' 

"  Unquestionably,  Madam — as  long  as  mine  is 
equally  respected  on  your  part — but,  Sir,1''  again 
addressing  Mr  Rycott — "  I  am  too  honest  to  de- 
ny that,  in  the  full  flow  of  grateful  sensibility  to- 
wards an  object  like  Mr  Percy  Rycott,  my  heart 
might  have  been  endangered  had  it  not  been 
checked  ere  it  dared  avow  the  sentiment  to  itself, 
by  a  principle  which  no  power  on  earth  can  ever 
unsettle  in  my  bosom.1'' 

"  You  are  a  very  extraordinary  being,11  cried 
Rycott — literally  staring  upon  her  with  admira- 
tion, whilst  he  swallowed  the  drops  now  brought 
to  him  by  his  servant. 

"  Extraordinary,  indeed !"  groaned  Mrs  Nor- 
cliffe. 

"  Most  extraordinary  !"  echoed  Mr  Flower- 
dew. 
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"  Would  it  were  catching !"  growled  Rycott,  as 
he  turned  with  a  sarcastic  sneer  towards  both 
lady  and  gentleman. — "  But,  pray,  Miss  Bel- 
lenden,  do  not  let  me  interrupt  you — every  senti- 
ment you  utter — your  voice — your by  Jove  ! 

if  there  were  not  other  engagements — solemn — fa- 
mily compacts,  Miss  Bellenden w 

"  They  are  sacred  for  me,"  said  Loo  Bellen- 
den, smiling  again  at  his  perplexity.  "  I  am  proud, 
Mr  Rycott — very  proud — and  would  not  consent 
to  become  a  member  of  the  most  exalted  family 
in  the  empire,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  proudest 
of  its  own  branches. — But,  Sir," — and  tears  fell  as 
she  proceeded — "  I  am  nobody — unknown — unac- 
knowledged— thrown  off  by  those  upon  whom  my 
very  existence  probably  would  bring  shame  and 

disgrace,  if " 

"  Again,  Miss  Bellenden  !"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Norcliffe,  starting  from  her. 

"  Again — and  for  ever,  Madam — I  am  above 
disguise — and  abhor  mystery — and  to  you,  Sir,  I 
would  be  known  for  what  I  am,  for  you  are  the 
father  of  Percy  Rycott,  and  your  nature — which 
must  surely  partake  of  his  ingenuous  virtues— 
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will  understand  the  full  import  of  my  feelings, 
when  I  declare,  that,  sooner  than  unite — and  by 
uniting  degrade — the  fortunes  of  your  son  with 
mine,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life.1'1 

"  A  worthy  heathenish  resolution  !""  exclaimed 
Mrs  Norcliffe. 

"  Downright  profaneness  I"  groaned  Parson 
Flowerdew. 

"  An  angel  of  light !"  uttered  Rycott.  "  Miss 
Bellenden — Miss  Bellenden — pardon  me — par- 
don me — but  I  too  am  proud — cursedly,  foolishly 
proud — proud  of  what  concerns  me  not — family, 
descent,  ancestry — but  if  my  son,  young  as  he  is, 
whom,  till  this  moment,  I  would  have  disinherit- 
ed, if  he  had  breathed  a  wish  in  opposition  to  my 
prejudices — if  this  son,  in  whom  are  centred  all 
my  hopes,  all  my  views  of  latent  ambition — 
of " 

"  Where  is  he — where  is  my  child  ?"  screamed 
a  female  voice,  as  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
rudely  thrown  open — and  a  vulgar-lookingwoman, 
with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  cap  and  bon- 
net hanging  half  way  down  her  back,  was  seen 
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forcing  her  way  in  despite  of  two  servants,  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  her  by  the  arms. 

"  Let  me  go — let  me  go — no  power  on  earth 
shall  keep  me  from  him — my  Percy — my  darling 
— my  child  dying  !" 

"  What  the  Devil  does  the  woman  mean  ?"  de- 
manded Rycott,  as  he  fell  back  into  a  chair. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  tumult? — is  it  ano- 
ther member  of  Mr  Rycott's  family  ?"  demanded 
Mrs  Norcliffe,  as  she  indignantly  reprimanded  her 
servants  for  admitting  the  woman. 

"  None  of  your  fine  airs,  Ma'am  NorclifFe,"  re- 
turned the  struggling  woman  ;  "  you  and  that 
Miss  have  spirited  away  my  child — and  I  can  hold 
no  longer." 

"  The  woman  is  raving  !'*'  cried  Rycott. 
"  Zounds  !  fellows,  why  don't  you  bind  her  ? — 
whence  comes  she — has  she  broke  loose  ?" 

"  No,  Squire  Rycott — no,  Sir — I've  borne  it 
long  enow — till  flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it  no 
longer. — The  boy's  my  own,  and  I'll  have  him." 
"  What  boy,  woman  ?" 

"  My  boy — your  boy,  as  you  call  him — my 
poor— poor  Percy,  as  you  christened  him  for  your 
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own  base  purposes — for  whom  I  have  suffered  im- 
prisonment— transportation — and V 

"  Transportation !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Norcliffe. 
"  Take  the  wretch  away.'1'' 

"  Not  so  fast,  Ma'am — no,  Ma'am — your  trum- 
pery airs  won't  serve  your  turn  now — you  have 
my  son  in  your  keeping.11 

"  Keeping — audacious  woman  !" 

"  Yes — yes — or  Miss  there — I  know  you, 
Miss,  and  you  know  me  too  !" 

"  I  do,  indeed,11  answered  the  astonished  Loo 
Bellenden,  "  as  the  good  woman  who  sheltered 
me  after  my  accident.11 

"  Aye — aye — and  this  is  the  return  you  make 
— to  decoy  my  child  away,  when  he  in  ought  have, 
married  that  there  rich  Miss  de  Lacy,  as  ould 
Rycott  intended  for  him.11 

"  Why,  the  woman's  a  demon  I11  roared  Rycott, 
grasping  the  arms  of  the  chair,  from  which  he  ap- 
peared incapable  of  rising. 

"  No  names,  old  gentleman — I've  long  scores 
to  settle  with  you — but  where — where,11  strug- 
gling, with  more   than  woman's   strength,  with 
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those  who  endeavoured  to  hold  her—"  where  is 
rny  boy — my  murdered  child  ?" 

"  If,"  said  Loo  Bellenden,  turning  towards  the 
distracted  woman,  "  if  it  really  be  Mr  Percy  Ry- 
cott  to  whom  you  refer * 

"  You  know  him  well  enough,  I  warrant,  Miss 
— my  cottage  for  that — you  know  him,  and  have 
him  too — so  deliver  him  up." 

Miss  Bellenden  was  too  much  shocked  to  pro- 
ceed, and  yet  feeling  for  the  illusion,  under  which 
she  supposed  the  poor  woman  to  be  labouring — or 
perhaps  more  influenced  by  the  apprehension  that 
Percy  might  be  improperly  broken  in  upon,  she 
told  her  that 

"  Mr  Percy  Rycott  was  not  in  a  state  to  see 
any  one." 

"  Is  he  then  dead  ? — have  you  murdered  him 
among  ye  ?"" 

"  He  is  not,  be  assured,"  continued  Miss  Bel- 
lenden, suppressing  her  own  feelings ;  "  but  his 
life  may  be  endangered  by  any  one  breaking  in 
upon  him  at  this  moment." 

"  It's  all  a  flam  !"  screamed  the  woman  ;  "  a 

1 
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plot  and  scheme  to  keep  me  from  my  child — but 
I'll  see  him  in  spite  of  ye  all." 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  almost  ex- 
hausted Rycott.  "  Is  my  boy  ill  ? — dying  ! — by 
Jove  ! — this  is  too  much  !" 

"  Your  boy  ! — your  boy  ! — No,  old  man,  but 
mine,  and  mine — as  I'll  show  by  law — by " 

"  Plague  take  the  woman — will  nobody  secure 
her,  and  consign  her  to  her  keepers  ? — By  Jove  !  I 
shall  run  distracted,  like  herself — where— where 
is  my  Percy  ?" 

The  confusion  increased — none  were  disposed 
to  listen — all  were  clamorous  in  enforcing  their 
right  to  be  heard,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Loo 
Bellenden,  the  only  party  disposed  to  act  with 
propriety  or  discretion,  interposed  to  reduce  the 
contending  elements  to  order. 

Mrs  Norcliffe  had  summoned  her  household  to 
dislodge  all  interlopers.  Mr  Flowerdew  was  active 
in  proportion  to  the  diversion  in  his  favour,  by 
Mr  Rycott's  new  assailant,  Mrs  Wigram — for  our 
readers  must,  by  this  time,  have  discovered  that 
lady  in  the  obtrusive  claimant  for  maternity.  Mr 
Rycott  was  exercising,  for  the  first  time,  without 
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success,  the  powers  of  command,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  force  his  way  to  Percy's  chamber — whilst 
his  rival  Amazon  swore  she  would  "  stick  in  his 
skirts,"  and  "  make  good  her  claims  in  spite  of 
him." 

Loo  Bellenden,  who  clearly  saw,  that,  unless 
some  prompt  and  decisive  measures  were  taken, 
the  safety  of  the  only  individual  in  whom  she  was 
really  interested  would  be  endangered,  appealed, 
in  a  whisper,  to  the  pride  of  Mr  Rycott,  in  sug- 
gesting the  uselessness  of  combating  such  an  an- 
tagonist as  Mrs  Wigram,  and  at  length  prevailed 
upon  him  to  withdraw  into  the  adjoining  break- 
fast-parlour. She  then  informed  him,  in  the  most 
considerate  tone  and  manner,  of  the  state  of  Per- 
cy, promising  to  conduct  him  to  his  chamber  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  committed  him  to  the  care 
and  custody  of  his  own  servant,  who  was  imme- 
diately called  upon  to  relieve  him  from  some  of 
the  bandages  and  ligatures,  especially  about  his 
throat,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  irritation, 
bad  fair  to  strangle  him — or  induce  his  long 
dreaded  apoplexy. 

Having  parted  the  combatants,  the  active  Miss 
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Bellenden  proceeded  to  pacify  Mrs  Wigram ; 
and  if  her  powers  of  fascination  were  not  quite  so 
influential  upon  her  female  as  her  male  opponent, 
she  at  least  found  credit  for  her  assertion,  that  a 
sudden  appeal  to  Percy,  in  the  present  state  of 
his  health,  might  endanger  his  life.  The  woman 
was  brought  to  terms  by  the  farther  assurance  of 
the  young  lady,  that  if  she  would  retire  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  her  own  maid  should  be  de- 
spatched to  keep  her  company,  and  afford  her 
constant  and  regular  information  respecting  the 
state  of  her  interesting  patient.  Even  this  con- 
cession might  not  have  been  extorted,  had  not 
Loo  Bellenden,  in  answer  to  no  very  delicate  allu- 
sion to  her  designs  upon  the  young  man,  solemn- 
ly assured  the  matron,  that  she  never  would  en- 
tertain him  as  a  lover. 

Thus  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being  in  some 
degree  established,  in  which  the  attachment  of  the 
household  to  Miss  Bellenden  had,  fortunately,  for 
the  moment,  superseded  the  authority  of  Mrs  Nor- 
cliffe — the  latter  lady  resolved  no  longer  to  be  wit- 
ness — much  less  remain  an  ostensible  party  to  her 
own  defeat — she,  therefore,  ordered  the  carriage— 
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and  having  left  the  room  with  Mr  Flowerdew, 
stepped  into  it  as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  at  the 
same  time  congratulating  Miss  Bellenden  upon 
the  delicacy  of  her  conduct,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  elegant  connections  with  which  she  had  thus 
chosen  to  identify  herself.  Changing  her  tone, 
however,  as  the  servant  closed  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage, she  added,  with  a  heightened  colour  on  her 
cheeks — "  Your  guardian,  Madam,  shall  be  du- 
ly informed  of  your  conduct — and  he  will  decide 
between  us.1"'     And  away  she  drove. 

The  only  effect  produced  by  the  insinuation  or 
the  threat  upon  Loo  Bellenden's  mind,  was  to 
urge  her  forward  in  what  she  considered  to  be  her 
line  of  duty — and  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
present  embarrassments,  which  she  estimated  at 
their  full  extent,  and  with  scarcely  less  sense  of 
their  delicate  nature  than  Mrs  Norcliffe  herself, 
although  conscious  of  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
her  own  motives. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  day  was  now  considerably  advanced — 
Percy  had  awakened  much  relieved,  and  perfect- 
ly collected — from  the  operation  of  the  sedatives 
which  the  doctor  had  given  him — and  when,  after 
a  gentle  tap  at  his  chamber  door,  the  nurse  had 
opened  it  to  the  inquiries  of  Miss  Bellenden,  he 
was  permitted  to  answer  for  himself — and  to  ex- 
press, after  two  or  three  admonitory  interruptions, 
the  lively  gratitude  he  felt  for  her  tender  and  hu- 
mane exertions  in  his  favour. — He  would  have 
proceeded  upon  a  theme  so  peculiarly  calculated 
for  youthful  eloquence,  but  the  young  lady  held 
up  her  finger,  to  impose  silence — and  informed 
him,  she  had  other  matter  upon  which  to  consult 
him. — She  then  gradually  led  to  the  information 
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of  Mr  Rycott  being  in  the  house — and  of  his 
great  anxiety  to  visit  him  in  his  sick  chamber. 
"  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  eagerly  demanded  he. 

"  I  have— and " 

"  Was  hekind — was  he  respectful — did  he  ■  ■  " 

"  He  was  every  thing  you  could  wish." 

"  Heaven  !  I  thank  you — then — then " 


«( 


Nay,  Mr  Percy — if  you  agitate  yourself  in 
this  manner,  you  will  lose  all  the  ground  you 
have  gained — and  my  credit  as  a  doctress  will  be 
sacrificed.11 

"  No — no — you  have  rescued  me  from  the 
grave — you  have  been  my  guardian  angel.1' 

"  And  can  only  prove  it,  by  leaving  you,  when 
you  are  relapsing. — Will  you  see  Mr  Rycott  P11 

"  If  you  will  accompany  him.11 

"  That — I  cannot  promise,'1 — and  she  left  the 
room. 

Mr  Rycott,  whose  imagination,  vipon  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  ills  incident  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  was  over  lively  and  apprehensive, 
had,  after  the  short  detail  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  previous  night,  given  by  his  fair  companion, 
worked  his  mind  up  to  a  conviction  that,  if  Percy 
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had  really  escaped  fracture,  and  concussion — he 
might  still  have  incurred  inward  bruises,  no  less 
fatal — or  such  injury  to  the  nervous  system  as 
would,  probably,  in  the  event,  produce  lock  jaw  ! 

When  he  entered  the  sick  chamber,  therefore, 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  his  son  sit- 
ting up  in  his  bed,  supported  by  pillows — with  a 
clear,  though  pale  complexion — and  with  eyes, 
that  betokened  neither  languor  nor  depression. 
It  is  true,  there  was  some  variation  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  latter,  when  Mr  Rycott  appeared,  and 
appeared,  accompanied  only  by  Mrs  Whitaker — 
but  the  novel  expression  of  paternal  congratula- 
tion, which  beamed  upon  a  countenance  habitual- 
ly morose  and  petulant,  had  such  an  immediate 
influence  upon  Percy,  that,  for  the  moment,  he 
thought  only  of  the  return  which  his  heart,  thus 
appealed  to,  was  spontaneously  disposed  to  make. 

Mr  Rycott  felt  his  son's  pulse — then  his  own — 
"  Let  me  see  your  tongue,  Percy  ! — not  right — 

not  bad — but "  and  he  whispered  something, 

in  order  not  to  offend  the  nurse  and  Mrs  Whi- 
taker, to  which  receiving,  we  presume,  a  satisfac- 
tory answer — he  desired  to  see  the  draughts,  left 
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by  Dr  Drizzlethwaite,  for  his  patient — and  tast- 
ing one — he  shook  his  head  :  "  What  the  deuce 
is  the  man  pouring  down  laudanum  for  ?" — He 
was  informed,  that  if  the  patient  felt  himself  re- 
freshed after  the  first  sleep — the  dose  was  not  to 
be  repeated. 

"  Foolish — foolish — to  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of "  he  looked  up  at  Mrs  Whitaker,  and 

did  not  conclude  his  sentence. 

"  Can  you  draw  a  full  breath,  Percy  P" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Sir," — and  he  did  so,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  querist. 

"  Any  pain  in  the  spine,  boy  ?" 

"  Something  tender  towards  the  head,  Sir,"" 
he  answered,  smiling. 

"  How  much  blood,  Madam,"  turning  to  the 
nurse,  "  did  Drizzlethwaite  take  ?" 

"  Twelve  ounces,  I  think,  Sir." 

"  Ought  to  have  taken  twenty,  by  Jove  ! — 
How  was  he  to  know — do  you  feel  any  numbness 
about  your  shoulder  or  arm  ?" 

"  None,  Sir." 

"  No  spasms?" 

"  None  whatever." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Any  appetite  ?" 

"  Not  much." 

"  What  is  in  that  bottle,  my  good  Madam  ?" 
directing  the  nurse's  eye  towards  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  Peppermint,  your  Worship." 

"  Pour  about  an  ounce  of  it  into  that  glass- 
Have  you  any  tincture  of  cardamums  ?" 

«  No,  Sir." 

"  Give  me  the  glass." 

"  Won't  it  be  too  heating  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman ?"  asked  the  careful  Mrs  Whitaker. 

"  Hoot,  Madam — would  you  teach  me " 

but  checking  himself,  added — "  It  is  for  myself, 
Madam." — And  he  drank  it  off — observing,  that 
it  was  necessary  after  his  cold  drive — and  the 
shock  he  had  received  on  hearing  so  unexpectedly 
of  his  son's  danger. 

"  Pray,  Madam" — again  addressing  the  house- 
keeper— "  what  have  they  done  with  that  mad 
woman  ?" 

"  She  is  still  in  the  house,"  she  replied — "  and 
joined  by  another,  who  appears  to  be  madder  than 
herself." 
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"  By  Jove  ! — we  must  get  rid  of  them — I  can't 
stand  these  scenes — the  woman's  a  bedlamite — a 
downright  bedlamite." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Sir  ?M  asked  Per- 
cy, who  thought  of  only  one  female  connected 
with  his  present  quarters,  and  knew  the  uncere- 
monious manner  of  his  father  in  uttering  his  opi- 
nion of  those — male  or  female — against  whom  he 
thought  he  had  cause  of  offence. 

"  Nobody,  nobody — of  whom  you  have  any 
knowledge — a  silly  daft  woman,  who  has  taken  it 
into  her  fool's  pate  that  you  are  her  son." 

"  A  huge,  tall,  gypsey-sort  of  woman,  Sir  ?" 
asked  Percy,  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

"  No,  no — a  short  round  body.'1 

"  But  the  other  woman,  Sir" — interrupted  Mrs 
Whitaker,  "  is  just  what  the  young  gentleman 
describes." 

Percy  then  mentioned  his  having  met  this 
strange  personage  on  the  hills — without  too  mi- 
nutely detailing  the  subjects  discussed  in  that  in- 
terview— and  the  obscure  threats  she  had  uttered. 
He  then  added,  although  it  was  still  imperfectly 
impressed  upon  his  recollection,  what  this  same 
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woman — as  he  felt  convinced  she  was — had  de- 
clared upon  the  previous  night,  on  hearing  Sir 
Hugh  de  Lacy's  letter  read  by  the  conclave  of 
smugglers. 

These  details — for  the  first  time  opening  the 
cause  of  Percy's  disasters  to  Mr  Rycott — were 
not,  as  may  be  easily  conceived  by  the  reader, 
heard  without  many  violent  and  obstreperous  in- 
dications of  that  gentleman's  wounded  pride.  The 
nurse  and  Mrs  Whitaker  vainly  interposed,  upon 
the  plea  of  injurious  consequences  to  their  patient 
from  the  agitating  nature  of  the  discussion.  The 
exposure  of  a  confidential  letter — the  contempt  of 
his  name — the  degrading  insults,  and  the  con- 
templated murder  of  his  son — were  transgressions 
so  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  due  to  his  name  and  dignity, 
that,  unused  as  he  was  to  check  or  control,  his 
indignation  may  be  said  to  have  transgressed  even 
its  customary  bounds. 

He  was  further  driven  to  acknowledge — to  him- 
self— that  his  conduct  and  deportment  to  Mrs 
Norcliffe  had  been  highly  unbecoming,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  this  ad- 
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mission  was  not  at  all  calculated,  in  a  temper  like 
Mr  Rycott's,  to  tranquillize  or  sober  it.  When 
he  was  angry  with  himself,  he  was  never  sparing 
in  the  distribution  of  parts  to  all,  who,  by  the  most 
remote  process  of  implication,  could  possibly  be 
involved  in  the  causes  of  it — and  even  the  pre- 
sent sufferings  and  past  dangers  of  his  son,  did 
not  screen  him  from  being  reproached  for  having 
"  poked  his  nose  into  this  cursed  nest  of  hornets 
— and  involved  his  whole  family  in  the  conse- 
quences of  his  folly.'" 

He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  this  tirade 
by  a  message  from  the  two  women  below  stairs, 
who  insisted  upon  seeing  the  patient,  particularly 
the  one  who  declared  herself  to  be  the  mother  of 
Percy,  and  had  already  satisfied  her  auditors  of 
the  housekeeper's  room  and  servants1  hall  of  the 
validity  of  her  claim. 

This  was  new  fuel  to  the  flame  which  was  al- 
ready consuming  Mr  Levison  Rycott.  He  could 
scarcely  articulate  the  orders  which  he  delivered 
to  his  own  servant,  who  had  undertaken  the  office 
of  ambassador-extraordinary  upon  the  occasion,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  too  sudden  irruption  of  the 
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enemy  upon  his  master.  "  By  Jove  !  Sirrah,  let 
them  beware  of  approaching  me — let  them  not 
come  within  my  reach — I  must  act  as  a  magistrate 
— let  them  be  bound  hand  in  hand — yes,  by  Jove  ! 

— hand  and  foot — till — till what's  the  booby 

staring  at  ? — Am  I  not  the  representative  of  ma- 
jesty— hey,  Sir — do  you  mutiny  ?" 

"  I  have  no  one  to  second  me  in  obeying  your 
orders,  Sir,  except  the  postillion  and " 

"  Make — 111 — stop — 111  make  special  con- 
stables of  you — of  the  whole  household — impos- 
tors— vagabonds — what  have  they  to  do  with  me 
or  my  son  ?" 

"  The  one  woman  swears  to  Mr  Percy  being 
her  child,  Sir — and  the  other " 

"  Send  them  to  jail — 111  not  hear  a  syllable — by 
Jove  ! — a  pretty  business — swear  to  my  son — why 
they're  stark  staring  mad — send  for  Drizzlethwaite 

— Ill  have  the  strait-waistcoat "  But  before  he 

could  embody  these  contradictory  instructions  in- 
to any  specific  form,  the  opponent  parties  were 
heard  making  their  way  up  the  stairs — accompa- 
nied, but  not  resisted,  by  the  domestics  of  the  fa- 
mily.    This  new  disturbance,  whilst  it  threaten- 

11 
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ed  suffocation  to  poor  Mr  Rycott,  brought  a  new 
force  into  the  field,  for  Mademoiselle  Baguenau- 
diere,  who  had  been  recruiting  her  exhausted  spi- 
rits from  the  toils  of  the  early  morning,  had  just 
finished  her  toilette,  when  these  extraordinary  in- 
terruptions to  the  usual  solitude  and  quiet  of  the 
house  called  her  forth  from  her  apartment.  She 
had  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  sufferings 
of  Percy,  for  his  person  fell  decidedly  within  the 
class  of  those  for  whom  that  lady  entertained  a 
sort  of  universal  benevolence — and  having  been 
first  roused,  from  the  proximity  of  the  apartment, 
by  the  loud  and  angry  expostulations  of  Mr  Ry- 
cott, of  whose  presence  she  was  wholly  unaware — 
she  was  now  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  rude  and  boisterous  clamour  of  the  women, 
who  had  reached  her  door,  just  as  she  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  from  her  own  apartment  to  that  of 
the  invalid. 

"  Hey  !  Messieurs  et  Mesdames — qu'est  que 
vous  faites  la  ! — hey  ! — Monsieur  Samuel — vat 
fore  you  let  dese  barbares  mont  up  to  destaarb — " 

"  Stand  away — Miss  Mounsheer — 111  not  be 
fobbed  o1  my  child  for  all  the  French  parleyvous 
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in  Christenem11 — so  saying,  the  doughty  dame 
who  claimed  Percy  "  for  her  own,"  rudely  pushed 
aside  Mademoiselle — and  advanced  arm-in-arm 
with  the  masculine  gypsey-woman,  with  whom 
the  reader  is  already  in  some  degree  acquainted, 
towards  the  open  door  of  Percy's  chamber.  Here, 
however,  stood  Mr  Rycott — brandishing  his  gold- 
headed  cane — absolutely  foaming  at  the  mouth — 
and  incapable  of  uttering  any  thing  beyond  his 
favourite  adjuration  "  By  Jove,, — and  certain 
half-formed  unintelligible  phrases  of  defiance 
against  the  invading  host.  His  own  man  Poole 
stood  also  a  little  in  advance  of  his  master,  and 
swore  that  they  should  not  enter  the  chamber  of 
Percy,  until  they  had  Mr  Rycotfs  sanction  to  do 
so. 

However  disposed  to  be  allies,  the  household 
troops  appeared  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  for 
the  present,  so  that  the  opposing  forces  may  be 
said  to  have  been  pretty  equal  in  point  of 
strength  as  well  as  numbers.  This  equality 
seemed  to  suggest  the  policy  of  a  parley,  and 
Mrs  Wigram,  or,  as  she  now  announced  herself, 
Mrs  Judith  Mallory,  commenced  by  stating,  in 
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language  marked  with  that  figurative  mode  of 
expression,  which  is  supposed  to  give  more 
strength  than  polish  to  an  argument  among  the 
subordinate  classes  of  society,  that  it  was  in  vain 
for  the  "  old  squire''1  to  dispute  the  proofs  she 
possessed  of  her  claims  to  Percy  as  her  child — 
that  here  stood  the  woman,  Alice  Halpin,  who 
originally  stole  the  infant  son  of  Mr  Rycott. 
"  Aye,  aye,""  she  continued,  "  you  may  roll  your 
eyes  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  old  one,  but  ye  can't 
harm  me  or  she  now — for  we  have  paid  dearly  for 
the  job — but  that's  my  child,"  as  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Percy  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  "  Bless 
his  dear  eyes,  I'd  swear  to  them  any  where  in  the 
varsal  world — why,  Alice,  he's  as  like  poor  Giles 
Mallory  as  was  as  two  peas.  Don't  ye  think  to 
transport  us  over  seas  again, — it's  our  turn  now — 
and  rich  as  ye  are,  ye  old  curmudgeon,  law's  law  ; 
— you've  had  your  law,  we'll  hae  our's — here  it 
is  under  black  and  white. — Your  child's  marked 
and  figured — and  when  you  find  him,  ye  may 
know  him  ;  but  here's  my  blessed  babe,  for  whom 
the  salt  tears  have  flowed  over  the  salt  waters  for 
eighteen  years  come  and  gone — and  I'm  not  ar~ 
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rived  at  these  years  to  be  palmed  off  now  with 
fine  words — no — nor  bullying  ones.  Speak  out, 
Alice — speak  out,  and  don't  mind  the  old  man's 
antics  and  vagaries — I  don't  value  'em  that," 
and  she  accompanied  her  words  with  the  action 
suited  to  them. 

"  Nor  I,"  quoth  Alice  Halpin  ;  "  we've  no  big 
wigs  to  frighten  us  from  our  wits,  and  make  par- 
jury  of  us — what  we've  done,  we've  done — and 
we've  suffered  for  it. — Yes,  old  man — I  stole  thy 
son — I — I,  Alice  Halpin,  and  gave  him  for  gold 
to  another." 

"  Let  me  go,  Poole — by  Jove !  the  beldame 
shan't  escape  me." 

"  Foolish  dotard — I  could  twist  thy  weasand, 
as  I  do  this  kerchief,  an  I  had  thee  at  arms' 
length — foh  ! — I  owe  thee  a  debt,  a  good  eighteen 
years  standing — but  gi  the  woman  her  own,  and 
I'll  cry  ye  quits." 

"  Will  nobody  silence  the  hag  ?" 

"  No,  proud  man — thee  hast  now  none  of  thy 
judges  and  juries  and  false  swearers  to  back  ye — 
they've  done  their  worst — I  come  to  claim  this 
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woman's  right — and  right  she  shall  have,  or  I'll 
swing  for't." 

"  That's  the  woman,"  cried  Percy,  starting  up 
in  his  bed, — "  that's  the  very  she  devil  who 
threatened  me  on  the  hills,  and  was  leagued  with 
my  murderers  last  night — What  her  plots  and 
schemes  are  I  know  not,  but  I  remember  she 
woidd  have  imposed  this  same  story  upon  the 
scoundrels,  who  scouted  it  as " 

"  Ungrateful  boy  !"  cried  the  beldame,  "  did  I 
not  seek  to  save  thee  ?" 

"  Not  she — she's  the  devil  incarnate,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I'm  ready  to  depose  to  her  being  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  gang." 

"  Give  me  paper — give  me  ink — I  will  take 
my  son's  deposition,"  cried  Mr  Rycott,  "  and 
commit  her,  and  the  other  as  an  accomplice." 

At  this  moment  a  fresh  bustle  arose — and  Mr 
Rycott's  postillion,  followed  by  Miss  Bellefiden, 
to  whom  also  Mademoiselle  fled  as  an  ally,  were 
seen  forcing  their  way  up  stairs — and  the  ser- 
vants, on  perceiving  their  young  mistress,  fell 
back,  and  no  longer  impeded  their  course.  She 
immediately  addressed  herself  to  the  two  viragoes, 
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who  seemed  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  action, 
and  in  a  firm  tone,  insisted  upon  their  leaving 
the  house. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  discordant  elements  of  society  by  the 
interposition  of  a  pretty  woman,  and  upon  those 
even,  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  acknowledge 
the  authority,  whilst  they  instinctively  bend  to 
it — we  mean  the  old  or  ugly  of  the  same  sex. 

The  two  women,  who  were  evidently  preparing 
to  enforce  their  rights,  or  their  claims,  whichever 
they  may  eventually  prove  to  be,  by  force  of 
arms — four  as  brawny  and  cord-sinewed  as  ,'ever 
lay  claim |to  the  admiration  of  the  "Fives  Court,'" 
— were  arrested  in  their  mid  career  by  the  melo- 
dious but  decided  tone  of  Loo  BellendeiVs  voice. 

"  To  you,  Madam,11  addressing  herself  to  Mrs 
Judith  Mallory,  alias  Wigram,  "  I  am  indebted 
for  shelter  and  aid,  when  an  unfortunate  accident 
brought  me  to  your  protecting  roof — and  I  shall 
be  always  ready  to  evince  my  gratitude  for  your 
kindness.11 

"  That's  a  good,  kind-hearted  young  lady — you 
.shall  be  welcome  to  anything — but  my  son.11 
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"  Attend,  my  good  woman — to  all  that  I  can 
command  as  my  own,  you  are  welcome — but  this 
indecent  uproar  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Norcliffe — 
and  this  intrusion  upon  the  sick  chamber  of  a 
friend,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  I  will  neither  to- 
lerate nor  submit  to.'" 

"  All  I  want's  my  own,  Miss.'" 

"  Aye,  aye — lassie — give  up  the  boy,  and 
well  leave  old  Square-toes  at  peace ;  an  his  con- 
science will  do  as  much,  he  may  be  glad  to  cry 
quits.'" 

"  I  will  enter  upon  no  terms,"  cried  Miss  Bel- 
lenden,  waving  her  hand. — "  It  is  for  me  in  this 
case  to  command — and  whatever  cause — if  cause 
there  exist,  of  complaint  against  this  gentleman, 
you  have  your  remedy  at  all  times  in  your  hands. 
— This  is  no  place  for  the  decision  of  such  ques- 
tions, and  Mr  Percy  Rycott  must  no  longer  be 
disturbed.1'' 

"  Oh  !  hoh  !"  cried  Alice  Halpin,  whose  re- 
spect began  to  ebb,  as  her  cause  seemed  to  suffer 
in  the  hands  of  so  arbitrary  a  mediatrix ;  "  so  you 
want,  Miss,  to  keep  him  all  to  yourself? — but  it 
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wonna  do — it  wonna  do — so  look  to  it — 111  have 
him  away — I'll " 


a 


Stop  that  vile  woman's  tongue,11  roared 
Percy,  as  he  nearly  stretched  his  body  out  of  the 
bed  in  the  energy  of  his  indignation. 

"  Monsieur,  Monsieur — arretez — fi  done — -re- 
tirez — Mademoiselle  Bellenden,  retirez  vous.11 

Percy  recovered  himself — but  the  "  battle 
royal,"  so  long  postponed,  seemed  at  length  about 
to  be  waged  when  Miss  Bellenden  issued  her  com- 
mands in  so  peremptory  a  manner  to  the  house- 
hold troops,  that  the  Amazonians,  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  by  an  assurance  that  Mr  Rycott  would 
listen  to  what  they  had  to  say,  before  he  left  the 
house,  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  sound  a 
retreat. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  Mr  Levison  Rycott 
was  not  very  easily  induced  to  subscribe  to  any 
thing  which  could  be  construed  into  a  treaty  with 
such  a  description  of  persons — but  the  firmness 
of  Miss  Bellenden,  so  unlike  any  thing  he  had 
been  accustomed  to — especially  in  petticoats — 
astonished,  and  even  awed  him  into  acquiescence 
— and  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  his  word,  to  re- 
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tract  the  pledge,  after  he  had  once  agreed  to 
what  she  had  proposed. — Having  made  such  ar- 
rangements with  Percy,  touching  his  present 
treatment,  regimen,  and  future  removal — having 
himself  taken  a  cordial  which  he  declared  to  be  of 
too  stimulating  a  nature  to  his  son's  present  con- 
dition, and  having  expressed,  as  he  really  felt,  his 
high  admiration  of  Miss  Bellenden's  character,  he 
descended  to  the  promised  conference,  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  make  out  a  mittimus  for  the 
more  speedy  disposal  of  his  troublesome  assailants. 
For  this  purpose,  he  had  taken  the  deposition  of 
Percy  respecting  Alice  Halpin,  and  her  connec- 
tion with  the  smugglers  ;  and  his  own  judgment 
he  considered  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  the  other  woman's  being  an  accomplice. 
Upon  entering  the  servants'  hall,  where  all  the 
parties  were  assembled,  Mr  Rycott,  with  more 
than  usual  dignity,  seated  himself  in  a  chair, 
which  had  been  previously  placed  for  him. 

The  two  women,  who  had  been  consulting  to- 
gether, and,  on  that  account,  had  been  silent 
during  this  stage  of  preparation,  now  advanced, 
the  one,  the  claimant,  with  several  dirty-looking 
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parcels  of  paper,  which  she  carefully  extracted 
from  the  folds  of  an  old  tattered  silk  handker- 
chief; and  the  other  with  a  small  bundle,  care- 
fully tied  up  in  a  napkin,  which,  however  worn 
and  seedy,  bore  no  evidence  to  the  "  wear  and 
tear"  being  attributable  to  the  over  care  of  the 
laundress  or  whitster. 

Mr  Rycott  eyed  the  parties  with  ineffable  dis- 
dain, but  with  some  degree  of  curiosity. 

"  Woman, — you,  I  mean,"  taking  up  a  pen, 
"  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  I'm  not  come  here  to  say  my  catechize — 
you  know  my  name  well  enow,  I  warrant." 

"  Tell  him  your  name,"  interrupted  Alice, 
"  there's  no  shame  in  it — more  shame  on  his  that 
brought  disgrace  upon't.  Judy  Mallory's  her 
name — and  mine,  Alice  Halpin.  Are  ye  answer- 
ed now,  old  Grim  Growdy  ?" 

"  By  Jove  !  thou  beldame — but — no  matter,  I 
shall  soon  settle  your  business." 

"  Not  so  soon,  perhaps,  as  you  think,  my  lad 
of  wax." 

"  Silence,  woman,  and  don't  interrupt  the 
court." 
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"  Court,  quotha  !  Where's  thy  wig,  old  Pop- 
Gun  ?" 

Surely  poor  Mr  Rycott,  for  his  sins,  no  doubt, 
was  this  day  destined  to  suffer  in  all  the  most 
tender  and  sensitive  parts  of  his  composition.  A 
man,  whose  word,  for  years,  had  been  law  to  all 
around  him — who,  by  a  frown,  could  awe  a  whole 
family  and  train  of  dependants  into  obedience— 
and  whose  pride  kept  him  aloof  from  all  contact 
with  low  and  vulgar  familiarity,  to  be  thus 
thwarted  in  every  step  he  had  taken — and  his 
very  dignity  assailed  by  gross  and  obstreperous 
ribaldry,  must  be  considered,  even  by  the  least 
indulgent  portion  of  our  readers,  as  an  object  of 
some  commiseration.  Bajazet,  in  his  cage,  was 
scarcely  a  more  pitiable  object,  except,  indeed, 
that  our  friend  was  not  in  a  cage,  and  still  pos- 
sessed, as  he  hoped,  the  means  of  providing  one 
for  the  objects  of  his  vengeance. 

"  By  Jove — Poole — see  that  these  women  be 
secured — hark  ye — they  must  be  well  guarded  to 
Carlisle  gaol."" 

"  At  your  peril  do  it,"  cried  Alice  Halpin, 
"  aye — or  any  of  ye,  ye  grinning  gapers,'"  turn- 
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ing  to  the  servants  of  the  household,  who,  per- 
ceiving a  "  justice-business''1  in  hand,  fairly  with- 
drew from  their  hastily  formed  coalition. 

The  natural  dignity  of  Rycott  had  by  this  time 
superseded  the  habitual  petulance  of  his  manners. 
He  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  angry  enough  ; 
but  he  found  it  necessary  to  vary  the  mode  of 
exhibiting  it.  A  very  passionate  man,  when  he 
is  very  cool  in  his  demeanour,  is  a  very  awful  ob- 
ject. 

"  Here  is  the  deposition  of  my  son.'" 

"  Your  son  !" 

"  I  say,  son  F 

"  Of  my  son,  Percy  Rycott,  whom  this  woman, 
calling  herself  Alice  Halpin " 

"  My  god-father  and  god-mothers  called  me 
so — and  yours,  old  gentleman,  could  do  no  more.'1'' 

"  Calling  herself  Alice  Halpin,  was  discovered 
by  him,  consorting " 


"  Consort  yourself,  I'm  no " 

"  Consorting  with,  aiding,  and  abetting  an  un- 
lawful assemblage  of  vagabonds,  smugglers,  and 
public  depredators,  who  did  wickedly,  malicious- 
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ly,  and  bloodily  conspire  together  to  take  away 
his,  the  said  Percy  Rycott's  life.*" 

"  'Tis  a  lie — false  as  Hell — and  he  a  grace- 
less   " 

"  Don't  abuse  him,  poor  child,"  interrupted 
Judith;  "  he  was  forced  to  it  by  that  wicked  and 
wrongful  man." 

"  And,"  continued  Mr  Rycott,  without  seem- 
ing even  to  hear  these  repeated  interruptions, 
"  did  fearfully  wound  and  maim  him,  leaving 
him  for  dead." 

A  bustle  at  the  outward  door  here  interrupted 
the  worthy  justice,  and  young  Blencow,  rushing 
forward,  pointing  to  Alice  Halpin — 

"  That,  Sir — that  is  one  of  'em,  as  sure  as  I 
am  here  to  tell  it." 

Blencow  proceeded  then  to  enter  upon  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case,  and  produced  such  evidence 
against  Alice  as  would  have  warranted  her  com- 
mittal before  a  far  less  prejudiced  judge. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  other  wo- 
man ?" 

Troth  do  I,  Sir — they  are  housemates,  and 
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birds  of  a  feather — jail-birds,  I'm  told — and  live 
down  hard  by  the  Bourne  Head.1' 

"  And  what  know  ye  of  us,  young  bird-catch- 
er ?" 

"  Of  one,  harm  enough — just  a  smuggling  trull 
- — of  t'other,  less — but  no  better." 

"  And  where  saw  ye  me  yester  e'en  ?"  demand- 
ed Alice,  with  her  hands  fixed  on  either  of  her 
projecting  hip-bones. 

"  Where  you  saw  me  not,  Mistress — but  where 
I  saw  and  marked  vou  well  enow." 

"  He  was  not  there,  Mr  Justice." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  At  Kalwart." 

"  How  know  ye  that,  woman  ?"  demanded  Mr 
Rycott,  as  he  darted  his  eyes  towards  the  wo- 
man. 

"  Because " 

"  Because  you  were  there — enough — see  the 
culprits  well  secured — and,  by  Jove  !  they  shall 
swing  for  it." 

The  women  now  found  themselves  caught  in 
their  own  snare — for  Alice,  although  she  held  on- 
ly the  office  of  coadjutor,  was  the  most  active  of 
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the  two  in  urging  her  companion's  claims.  Enter- 
taining no  suspicion  of  her  having  been  recogniz- 
ed by  the  apparently  dying  Percy,  in  the  meeting 
of  the  preceding  evening,  she  had  boldly  accom- 
panied the  woman  Mallory,  who  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  running  to  the  aid  of  him  she  affirm- 
ed to  be  her  son,  when  she  had  been  hastily  in- 
formed of  the  event  by  Blencow,  who  encounter- 
ed her  in  his  hasty  ride  to  Penrith  in  search  of 
Dr  Drizzlethwaite — and  who  considered  her  entit- 
led to  the  communication,  from  the  former  interest 
she  took  in  the  affair  with  Miss  Bellenden. 

The  Fiat,  however,  had  gone  forth — and  Mr 
Rycott  was,  neither  by  constitutional  tempera- 
ment, nor  the  habits  of  his  life,  likely  to  reverse 
the  order,  or  bend  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pri- 
soners, alternating  between  clamours  against  op- 
pression, and  the  vituperations  of  irritated  and 
disappointed  feeling.     They  were  put,  as  soon 
as  a  cart  could  be   procured,   under  charge  of 
Poole  and  Blencow,  with  such  other  aid  as  was 
deemed  prudent,  considering  the  qualifications  of 
the  ladies,  to  transfer  them  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  governor  of  the  county  bridewell. 
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In  a  few  days,  Percy  was  more  able  than  will- 
ing to  leave  his  hospitable  asylum — but  Miss 
Bellenden  evinced  no  disposition  to  perform  the 
part  of  hostess,  when  the  duties  of  a  directing 
nurse  ceased  their  demand  upon  her.  Percy,  in 
his  professions  of  gratitude,  made,  what  is  called, 
strong  love  to  the  young  lady — and  when  she 
could  no  longer  parry  his  attacks,  by  pleasantry 
or  badinage,  she  seriously  reverted  to  her  former 
resolutions,  and  forbade  him,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting her  friendship,  to  express  even  his  best  feel- 
ings in  any  language  which  was  not  strictly  con- 
sistent with  that  sentiment. 

Whatever  inferences  Percy  might  draw  from 
this  stern  decree,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  Loo 
Bellenden  felt  something  stronger  than  even  the 
propriety  of  his  removal,  when  she  pressed  his  de- 
parture from  Glendara.  There  was  a  warmth  of 
feeling — a  genuine  character  of  mind  and  expres- 
sion about  Percy,  which  were  too  much  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  that  played  about  the  heart  of 
this  noble  and  independent  girl,  to  warrant  her 
passing  hour  after  hour  in  his  society  with  impu- 
nity—  and  although  it  might  not  shake  her  lixed 
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resolution,  would,  she  even  acknowledged  to  her- 
self, enhance  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  to  a 
very  painful  degree. 

Still  there  was  nothing  in  her  conduct  or  man- 
ner to  betray  this  internal  conviction.  She  was 
no  love-sick  damsel,  although  pretty  well  assured, 
from  her  internal  monitor,  that  she  could  love  as 
heartily  and  honestly  as  any  heroine  of  romance 
— and  her  principles,  whether  Quixotic  or  not  in 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  class  of  readers,  were 
founded  on  a  basis,  from  which  all  that  is  good, 
and  fair,  and  honorable  in  our  nature,  springs  in- 
to life  and  existence. 

The  general  reader  must,  we  presume,  have  ex- 
perienced quite  enough  of  that  monstrous  sing- 
song sort  of  lecture,  upon  which  the  changes  were 
alternately  rung  in  alto  and  sotto  voce,  by  Mrs 
Norcliff'e,  and  the  detestable  Mr  Flowerdew, 
whenever  Loo  Bellenden  joined  the  family  meals, 
to  make  it  a  necessary  part  of  our  duty  to  repeat 
them  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  no  opportunity 
was  omitted,  which  fairly  presented  itself,  of  ut- 
tering their  pious  denunciations  against  such 
works  of  supererogation  as  Miss  Bellenden  had 
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thus  voluntarily  imposed  upon  herself,  and  whilst  a 
tender  union,  founded  unquestionably  in  reli- 
gious sympathy,  united  them  in  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy, they  could  find  no  plea  or  pretext  for 
so  egregious  a  solecism  in  propriety,  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  lady  presented  to  their  purer 
and  more  refined  imagination  ! 

So  determined  were  these  excellent  persons  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  could  be  misconstrued  in- 
to a  sanction  of  such  proceedings,  that,  on  the 
day  fixed  for  Percy's  departure,  Mrs  NorclifFe  and 
her  friendly  confessor  drove  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  returned  until  the  evening  had  far  ad- 
vanced, from — a  snug,  comfortable  "  Bible  Din- 
ner,"" as  they  called  it,  at  Keswick, 
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The  county  assizes  were  near  at  hand — and 
Mr  Rycott  remained  unmoved  in  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  to  condign  punishment  the  parties 
who  had,  as  he  very  naturally  supposed,  brought  the 
life  of  his  son  into  jeopardy,  and  who  had,  if  pos- 
sible, aggravated  this  offence,  in  his  eyes,  by  dar- 
ing to  treat  him  with  indignity,  and  brave  an  au- 
thority, which  no  one,  within  the  circle  of  his 
control,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  his  prime 
minister  Schwartz,  had  ever  even  speculated  up- 
on the  possibility  of  questioning. 

On  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  Mr 
Rycott,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed,  indignation,  received  notice  from  an 
attorney  of  respectability  at  Carlisle,  that  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  at  the  instance  of  Judith 
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Mallory,  had  been  commenced,  and  the  leading 
counsel  on  the  circuit  retained  by  her,  in  order 
to  establish  and  enforce  her  claims  as  the  parent 
of  Percy  Mallory,  falsely  called,  or  calling  him- 
self, Percy  Rycott. 

This  intelligence  was,  the  next  day,  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  his  own  solicitor,  who  added, 
that  the  trial  of  the  women,  as  parties  to  the 
smuggling  transaction,  had  been  postponed,  in 
consequence  of  an  application  to  the  judge,  on  his 
arrival,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon  the  affi- 
davits of  the  women — and  others,  who  were  to  be 
brought  forward  in  support  of  Judith  Mallory  "s 
claim  to  Percy  as  her  child. 

Such  affidavits  as  could  be  filed  by  Mr  Rycott 
and  his  legal  advisers,  were  of  course  put  in  with- 
out delay — and  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed 
among  those  whose  interests  were  so  deeply  involv- 
ed in  the  question.  The  affidavits,  however,  on 
either  side,  were  so  directly  contradictory  of  each 
other,  that  the  judge  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  directing  an  issue  to  try  the  question  be- 
fore a  jury. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  at  every  step  in 
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such  a  mode  of  proceeding — added  to  the  grave 
sanction  of  the  law  thrown  over  the  pretensions  of 
such  a  woman  as  Judith  Mallory — poor  Mr  Ry- 
cott's  temper  added  not  a  little  to  the  arduous- 
ness  of  the  task  imposed  upon  his  attorney  and 
counsel.     If  the  validity   of  the  woman's   claim 
were  placed  before  him,  even  hypothetically,forthe 
purpose  of  countervailing  it — he  wovdd  arrest  the 
most  eloquent  of  his  advisers  in  the  midst  of  his 
argument — and  bid  him  revise  his  opinion — if  a 
question  were  put  to  him,  which  implied  even  a 
doubt  as  to  what  he  had,  for  so  many  years,  de- 
termined to  be  facts — he  would  threaten  to  with- 
draw his  brief,  and  enter  the  court  as  his  own 
counsel.     In  fact,  the  men  of  law  found  it  neces- 
sary— with  a  view  to  the  probable  success  of  their 
client — to  arrange  matters  among  themselves — 
whilst  the  client  contented  himself  with  taking  a 
double  proportion  of  calomel,  to  counteract  the 
unusual   accumulations   of  bile,   which   Michael 
Schwartz  even  was  not  disposed  to  deny  him,  af- 
ter  a  short  investigation  of  his  patient's  symp- 
toms. 

The  important   day,  at   length,  arrived — and 
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Mr  Rycott  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  near  the 
judge — awaiting  the  opening  of  the  opposite  coun- 
sel, with  that  sort  of  feeling  which  a  very  proud, 
or  a  very  passionate  man,  may  be  induced  to  mis- 
take for  dignified  apathy,  but  which  exhibits  to 
others  all  the  indications  of  a  restrained  desire  to 
exercise  a  horsewhip,  or  a  rope's  end,  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  whom  he  affects  to  despise. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  abduction  of  the 
child  by   Alice  Halpin  from  under  the  roof  of 
Mr  Levison  Rycott — the  pursuit — detection  and 
apprehension  of  the  parties  in  London,  were  de- 
tailed with  precision — and  only  once  or  twice  in- 
terrupted by  Mr  Rycott,  who  appealed  to  the 
court  against  this  occupation  and  waste  of  its  time 
in  recapitulating  evidence,  which  no  one  was  dis- 
posed to  dispute.      But  the  court  professed  itself 
ready  to  incur  "  all  the  tediousness,1"'  the  plaintiff 
or  her  counsel  might  feel  it  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  it — and  Mr  Rycott's  own  counsel  suggest- 
ed, in   a  whisper,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  let 
things  take  their  ordinary  course,  as  the  witnesses 
might  be  caught  tripping.   This  was  rather  a  bit- 
ter pill  to  a  man  so  habitually  accustomed,  rather 
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to  prescribe  than  to  be  prescribed  to — but  he  re- 
collected he  was  not  at  Wolston  Worthy — where, 
however,  he  devoutly  wished  himself  at  the  mo- 
ment— and  was  acquiescent,  because  he  had  no 
other  resource. 

When  the  evidence  upon  the  former  trial, 
and  the  previous  examination  before  the  police 
magistrate  in  London,  had  been  duly  recapitulat- 
ed, the  counsel  went  on  to  prove,  that  Judith 
Mallory  had  never,  for  a  moment,  ceased  to  pro- 
test against  the  proceedings — and  to  deny  the 
identity  of  the  child  produced  in  court  with  the 
one  stolen  from  Mr  Rycott — that  she  admitted 
having  been  an  accomplice  with  Alice  Halpin, 
who  had  actually  stolen  the  infant,  and  submitted 
to  the  punishment  which  the  law  inflicted 
upon  her,  for  her  share  in  the  offence — but  that 
she  had  incurred  this  guilt,  and  been  involved  in 
the  penalty,  which  banished  her  from  her  native 
home  and  country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
her  own  child — and  that  she  had  toiled  and  la- 
boured, during  her  exile,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting together  funds  sufficient  to  enforce  her 
just  claims,  upon  her  return  from  captivity— that 
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she  had  even  voluntarily  exceeded  the  term  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  her  residence  at  Botany  Bay, 
in  order  to  reap  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  in- 
dustry, by  which  her  hopes  were  about  to  be  rea- 
lized, as  she  well  knew  the  sort  of  man  she  had  to 
deal  with,  in  contesting  her  rights. 

Mr  Rycott  would  again  have  interposed,  but 
the  court  now  thought  fit  to  exert  its  authority  for 

silencing  him "  Proofs — proofs,  my  Lord — 

where  are  their  proofs  ?" 

"  We  must  not  be  interrupted,  Mr  Rycott — 
you  will  be  heard  by  your  counsel.1' 

"  I  only  demand  proofs,  my  Lord — proofs — 
by  Jove !  it  is — it  is  a  tissue  of ri 

"  Once  more,  My  Rycott,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  remind  you,  that  you  will  be  heard.'11 

"  Heard — heard,  my  Lord — yes,  till  I  make 
their  ears  tingle,  as  if  a  team  of  Suffolk  punches 
were  in  their  brain.11 

"  Sir — Mr  Rycott — you  will  compel  me,  much 
against  my  will,  to  take  measures  to  enforce 
silence — a  contempt  of  court  must  not 11 
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A  contempt  of  perjury,  slander,  intrigue  • 
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"  Officer  of  the  court — take  away  this — this 
Mr  Rycott.11 

"  I  am  a  magistrate,  my  Lord." 

"  The  more  necessary  you  should  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  respect  due  to  the  bench — take  him 
away — officer,  do  your  duty — brother  Bother'em, 
proceed.1' 

The  court  suffered  some  further  disturbance 
from  the  remonstrances  offered  by  our  friend  to 
the  imperative  decree  of  his  Lordship.  These 
were,  however,  too  well  supported,  and  the  odds 
too  great  against  an  individual,  even  of  Mr  Ry- 
cotfs  dignity,  to  leave  the  result  dubious.  That 
gentleman  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  call- 
ing down  upon  the  heads  of  the  petty  executors  of 
the  judicial  authority,  the  full  fury  and  vengeance 
of  his  "  cloud  compelling11  patron — or  that  favour- 
ite personage — of  inferior  rank,  it  may  be  presum- 
ed— whom  he  more  familiarly  invoked  as  the 
"  Lord  Harry.11 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  in  detail  the 
arguments  on  either  side,  which  were  heard  at 
length,  and  in  due  silence,  after  the  departure  of 
Mr  Rycott  from  the  court — but  it  is  our  duty  to 
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state  the  general  results,  which  satisfied  the  jury, 
without  even  retiring  from  their  box,  that  the 
claim  of  Judith  Mallory  was  fully >  clearly,  and 
incontestibly  established ! 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  Alice  Halpin 
first  appeared  as  a  voluntary  evidence  against 
the  young  Templar,  who  stood  charged  with  the 
intention  of  dropping  a  child  at  her  door — but 
that,  when  actually  before  the  magistrate,  she  not 
only  evinced  an  indisposition  to  criminate  him — 
but,  although  his  original  accuser,  swore  positive- 
ly to  the  fact  of  having  seen  the  child  delivered 
to  him  by  another  person.  It  will  be  further  re- 
membered, that,  when  her  participation  in  the  ab- 
duction of  the  child  was  clearly  proved,  she  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  the  infant  produced  in  court 
was  the  identical  one  she  had  stolen  from  Mr  Ry- 
cott. 

The  facts  produced  before  the  jury,  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  her  testimony  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  she  had  formerly  deposed,  af- 
forded a  full  explanation  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  motives  by  which  she  had  been  influenced. 

It  appeared,  that  the  evening  of  the  transaction, 
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which  was  destined  to  occasion  so  much  mischief 
and  misunderstanding — had  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  final   delivery  of  the  stolen   child  into   the 
hands  of  one  Maitland — a  young  lawyer,  who  was 
the  principal  agent  in  the  business,  and  the  em- 
ployer of  Giles  Mallory,  the  husband  of  Judith — 
but  known  to,  and  in  communication  only  with 
himself: — that   the  husband   received  from  the 
hands  of  Judith  the  child,  in  whose  abduction 
she  had  been  induced  to  take  an  active  part  on 
account  of  the  threat  of  this  said  husband,  that, 
in  case  any  accident  should  frustrate  his  plans, 
his  own  boy — of  about  the  same  age-  -should  be 
substituted  in  its  place. — It  was  proved  also,  that 
this  man  had  scarcely  left  the  house,  through  a 
back-door,  which  led  into  some  blind  alleys  and 
bye-ways  which  terminated  near  the  place  of  his 
destination,  just  as  the  runners  of  justice  made 
their  appearance,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
both  the  man  and  woman  to  whom  they  had  tra- 
ced the  stolen  child, — that  the  woman  Judith,  af- 
ter answering  some  interrogatories,  to  which  her 
alarm  and  confusion  did  not  enable  her  to  give 
very  consistent  answers,  contrived  to  evade  them 
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by  slipping  through  a  door  which  closed  with 
a  spring  lock  on  the  outside — and  by  this  ma- 
noeuvre gained  time  sufficient  to  snatch  her  own 
child  from  the  cradle,  and  make  her  escape 
through  the  back-door,  which  had  just  previously 
answered  the  same  purpose,  for  the  departure  of 
her  husband  with  the  other  child. 

What  followed  has  already  appeared  in  the 
opening  of  our  history — and  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  together  with  the  confessions  made  by 
Judith  at  her  subsequent  examinations,  naturally 
led  to  the  consequences  which  ensued.  The 
poor  woman's  assertions  with  respect  to  the  child 
were  interpreted  into  the  effects  of  temporary  de- 
lirium or  illusion — and  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses from  Cumberland,  which  might  otherwise, 
perhaps,  have  been  liable  to  some  suspicion,  from 
the  admitted  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
infant,  in  its  disfigured  and  wounded  state — was 
fully  corroborated  by  the  unhesitating  admission 
of  Alice  Halpin — in  whose  possession  it  had  been 
for  upwards  of  a  fortnight — and  who  had  never 
lost  sight  of  it,  until  within  a  few  hours  of  her  ex- 
amination  before   the  magistrate.      It  remains, 
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then,  to  account  for  the  motives  which  could  in- 
duce this  woman  to  assert,  and  persevere  in  a 
falsehood,  which  apparently  could  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  herself — and  which  involved  her  companion 
in  such  unnecessary  sufferings. 

When  Giles  Mallory  had  received  the  child 
from  his  wife,  he  hurried  away  to  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  compact,  and  receive  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  stipulated  wages  of  iniquity — which  were 
to  be  paid  only  on  the  delivery  of  the  child. 

To  his  utter  surprise,  he  found  no  one  in 
Maitland's  chambers,  except  a  woman,  who  in- 
formed him  she  was  there  by  the  appointment  of 
that  gentleman,  to  take  charge  of  the  child — and 
had  been  waiting  his  return  for  some  time. 

Hour  after  hour  passed — and  yet  this  important 
personage  never  made  his  appearance,  and  Mal- 
lory began  to  suspect  that  some  derangement  of 
plans,  or,  what  was  worse,  an  alteration  in  them, 
might  involve  him  in  still  greater  embarrassments, 
and  rob  him  of  the  larger  portion  of  his  expect- 
ed remuneration. 

He  had,  in  the  moment  of  the  retreat  from  his 
own  house,  heard  voices  in  altercation  with  his 
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wife — and  easily  surmising — what  his  guilt  alone 
would  have  suggested — the  nature  of  their  visit, 
he  saw  that  to  return  home  was  impossible — 
whilst  to  leave  the  child,  without  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  his  claims,  presented  an  alternative  not 
at  all  satisfactory  to  a  mind  like  his.  He  had 
all  along  suspected  that  Maitland  was  not  what 
he  appeared  to  be,  and  as  rogues  are  apt  to  dis- 
trust each  other  from  a  sort  of  intuitive  sympa- 
thy, he  inferred  that  the  temptation  of  gaining  a 
prize,  without  paying  for  it,  would  be  too  great  for 
the  agent  to  withstand.  He  feared,  indeed,  that 
he  had  already  absconded,  from  some  apprehen- 
sion of  his  share  in  the  transaction  being  disco- 
vered— and  that  he  should  be  left  not  only  with 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  guilt — but  of  the  child 
also. 

He  examined  and  cross-examined  the  woman, 
touching  her  knowledge  of  their  common  em- 
ployer — but  the  simplicity  of  her  answers  quickly 
satisfied  him,  that  she  was  infinitely  less  inform- 
ed upon  the  subject  than  himself.  She  had  been 
hired  from  a  neighbouring  village,  and  was  to 
take  charge  of  a  child  for  an  uncertain  period — 
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for  which  a  year's  wages  had  been  advanced  to 
her. 

She  knew  only  the  name  of  her  employer,  and 
was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath — backed  by  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  money,  never  to  reveal  what  might 
hereafter  come  to  her  knowledge,  either  by  di- 
rect information,  or  incidental  observation. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  man  could  not 
endure  this  state  of  uncertainty — he  had  no  se- 
cure place  of  retreat— he  dreaded  to  leave  the 
child,  yet  could  not  take  it  with  him — although 
he  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  shut  up  during 
the  night,  when  the  information  to  be  collected 
from  without  might  be  essential  even  to  his  per- 
sonal safety. 

In  this  dilemma,  he  made  a  proposition  to  the 
nurse,  which  she  was  not  in  a  situation  to  dis- 
pute, had  she  been  disposed  to  do  so — but  to 
which  she  saw,  and  therefore  made,  no  objection. 
This  was,  that  she  would  permit  him  to  lock  her 
up  in  the  chambers  with  the  infant,  whilst  he 
sallied  forth  in  quest  of  information — pledging 
himself  to  relieve  her  before  morning. 

Having  secured  the  key  of  the  outer-door  in 
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his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  survey  his  own  hum- 
ble dwelling — which  he  found  deserted — and,  con- 
sequently, open  to  his  researches.  He  entered,, 
but  discovering  nothing  that  could  throw  any 
light  upon  the  subject — for  the  absence  of  the 
child  was  accounted  for  by  the  inferred  caption 
of  the  mother — he  proceeded  with  all  due  caution 
to  the  habitation  of  his  colleague,  Alice  Halpin, 
whose  neighbours,  as  well  as  herself,  were  by  this 
time  reduced  to  silence  by  that  universal  leveller 
— sleep  I 

He  continued,  however,  to  make  himself  heard 
— for  the  lady  was  accustomed  to  be  upon  the 
alert  in  her  various  occupations  as  a  campaigner, 
and  obtained  admission. — Upon  comparing  notes, 
Alice  began  to  suspect  that  her  extreme  and  un- 
wonted zeal  in  the  cause  of  justice,  had  somehow 
or  other  tended  to  counteract  that  which  was  of 
infinitely  greater  importance — the  cause  of  her- 
self and  her  anxious  coadjutor. 

The  time — the  neighbourhood — the  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances,  all  led  to  the  inference, 
that  the  woman  who  had  thrown  the  child  into 
the   young  Templar's  arms   was  no  other  than 
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Judy  Mallory  ;  and  when  Mallory  himself  add- 
ed the  testimony  of  his  ears,  to  the  conversation 
he  had  caught  as  he  left  his  own  house,  the  fact 
could  be  no  longer  doubted. 

This  was  no  time  for  concealments.  The  man, 
for  the  first  time,  communicated  the  name  of  his 
employer  to  Alice,  and  informed  her  of  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  of  his  own  apprehensions. 
The  absence  of  Maitland  was  not  to  be  account- 
ed for  in  any  manner  calculated  to  add  to  their 
confidence  in  his  promises  ;  and  Alice  hesitated 
not  to  pledge  her  zealous  efforts,  in  securing  all 
the  advantages  which  they  had  promised  them- 
selves, in  the  execution  of  their  hazardous  and 
arduous  schemes. 

After  taking  every  possible  view  of  the  case,  it 
was  finally  determined  between  them,  that  Alice 
should — as,  indeed,  she  would  be  compelled  to 
do,  unless  she  should  abscond  before  morning — 
appear  as  an  evidence  against  the  supposed  child- 
dropper,  and  so  contrive  her  answers  before  the 
magistrate,  as  to  procure  the  discharge  of  the  sup- 
posed criminal,  and,  if  possible,  either  under  the 
charitable  pretext  of  keeping  it  until  it  was  own- 
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ed,  or  as  entertaining  some  suspicion  of  the  real 
mother,  secure  the  person  of  the  child,  until  Mal- 
lory  or  his  wife  could  safely  take  it  under  their 
own  protection. 

These  able  politicians,  however,  were  not  con- 
tent with  guarding  against  immediate  dangers, 
but  extended  their  views  prospectively  to  contin- 
gencies, wherein  they  might  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  take  measures,  without  the  power  of  act- 
ins:  in  concert  together.  If  Judith  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  the  child  be  traced 
to  her,  which  might  easily  be  done,  considering 
the  public  nature  of  the  examination  to  take  place 
on  the  morrow,  it  was  resolved  that  the  child 
should,  if  possible— and  the  probability  of  pass- 
ing the  imposition  was  increased  by  the  disfigur- 
ed state  of  the  unfortunate  being,  and  the  still 
more  probable  event  of  its  death — be  substituted 
for  the  one  stolen  from  the  Rycotts,  and  pur- 
chased at  such  a  cost  of  hazard  and  labour. 

The  moment  Alice  should  be  released  from  the 
examination  of  the  morning,  her  business  was  to 
trace  out  Judith,  and  to  instruct  her  in  the  part 
she  was  to  play.     In  order  further  to  induce  her 
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compliance  with  their  plans,  which  would  require 
management,  owing  to  her  fondness  for  her  child, 
she  was  to  be  assured  that  it  was  a  necessary 
measure,  in  order  to  avoid  the  severer  penalty  of 
the  law,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  all  suspi- 
cion of  having  made  away  with  the  other  child. 
If  she  still  resisted  the  force  of  such  potent  argu- 
ments, she  was  to  be  told  that  her  husband  would 
eternally  separate  her  from  her  infant ;  and  that 
as  his  ruin  would  ensue  from  the  failure  of  the 
whole  plan,  it  was  his  intention  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, and,  taking  the  child  with  him,  to  leave  his 
deserted  wife  to  pine  in  poverty  and  misery.  To 
add  further  to  her  inducements,  she  was  also  to 
be  reminded,  that  until  she  should  hereafter  re- 
claim her  boy,  which  might  be  done  at  some 
favourable  moment,  he  would  be  carefully  reared 
and  educated,  and  become  a  blessing  to  her  in- 
stead of  a  curse,  which  must  be  the  case,  if  she 
drove  her  husband  to  extremities. 

Having  thus,  as  they  considered,  provided 
against  every  future  contingency,  the  more  im- 
mediate measures  for  the  present  exigency  were 
brought  on  the  tapis.     It  was  necessary  to  guard 
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against  the  impression  which  might  be  made 
upon  Maitland,  or  those  whose  instrument  he 
was,  by  the  public  statements,  in  the  event  of 
things  taking  the  extreme  turn  which  they  had 
so  sagaciously  anticipated,  of  the  Rycotts  having 
received  back  their  own  child. 

It  was  finally  determined,  that  they  should 
proceed  together  to  Maitland's  chambers,  to  await 
the  return  of  the  agent,  in  order  to  afford  the  ne- 
cessary proofs  of  the  child  being  the  one  they 
were  employed  to  obtain — or,  if  his  protracted 
absence  confirmed  their  half-formed  suspicions, 
that  he  had  some  sinister  motive  for  leaving  them 
in  the  lurch,  to  take  such  measures,  as  prudence, 
and  the  existing  posture  of  affairs,  might  render 
expedient  or  necessary. 

They  found  all  as  Mallory  had  left  them  in 
the  chambers,  except  that  the  nurse  had  made  up 
a  bed  for  the  child,  and  was  herself  enjoying  a 
doze  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  which  she  had 
carefully  replenished. 

Mallory  proposed  that  a  paper  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  attested,  stating  all  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred,  and  the  probable  results  they 
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anticipated  from  the  approaching  examination,  as 
their  motive  for  imposing  the  child  of  Judith  and 
her  husband,  if  possible,  upon  the  parents  of  the 
other.     Mallory  had  been,  among  other  modes  of 
eking  out  a  scanty  existence,  in  a  club  of  a  very 
humble  order,  occasionally  employed  as  an  extra 
hand,  at  the  desk  of  some  of  the  attornies  in  the 
neighbourhood.     He  was  fully  competent  to  the 
task  he  now  undertook,  and  having,  in  technical 
language,  precisely  recorded  the  details  of  the 
transaction,  from  the  first  theft  of  the  child  in 
Cumberland,  down  to  the  period  of  signature, 
Alice  set  her  name  in  due  order  under  that  of  the 
writer  ;  and  the  nurse  being  asked  if  she  could 
write,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  without 
hesitation,  wrote  Martha  Deering,  in  very  legible 
characters,  as   subscribing  witness.      Thus  far, 
there  appeared  to  be  but  one  interest,  one  single 
bond  of  fellowship,  between   the  two  high   con- 
tracting parties  ;  but  whether  Alice  was  by  na- 
ture, by  occupation,  or  by  experience  of  the  world, 
given  to  think  ill  of  mankind  in  general,  or  whe- 
ther she  had  any  particular  inducement  to  think 
indifferently  of  Giles  Mallory's  honesty,  she  would 
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not  rest  satisfied,  until  a  duplicate  copy  of  this 
said  document,  for  her  own  exclusive  keeping, 
was  fairly  transcribed,  and  regularly  attested  by 
the  companion  of  her  crimes.  Nay,  she  insisted 
upon  another  specimen  of  Nurse  Deering's  calli- 
graphy, as  a  further  testimony  to  its  authenticity. 

This  was  not  all.  The  fertile  mind  of  Alice, 
which  seemed  to  teem  with  expedients,  suggested 
the  precaution  of  setting  some  mark  upon  the 
child,  by  which  it  might,  at  any  future  period, 
be  identified,  should  an  attempt  to  invalidate  their 
testimony  be  made. — This  was  an  act  which  the 
lady  had  successfully  practised  in  her  double  ca- 
pacity of  gypsey  and  sutler ;  and  many  a  leisure 
moment  had  been  devoted  to  this  ingenious  mode 
of  tattooing,  not  only  the  little  brats  who  squal- 
led their  way  into  the  world  under  canvas  and  un- 
der hedges,  but  even  upon  children  of  a"  larger 
growth,'"  who  seem,  among  certain  classes  of  life, 
to  delight  in  these  indelible  marks  of  distinction. 

Mallory  concurred  with  her  in  the  proposition, 
but  regretted  the  want  of  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  This  was  an  impediment  too  slight  for 
one  of  Alice's  active  turn  of  mind,  when  she  had 
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a  point  to  carry — and  she  lost  not  a  moment  in 
returning  to  her  own  house,  to  produce  the  sim- 
ple materials  of  a  needle  and  a  few  grains  of  gun- 
powder for  her  purpose. 

Upon  her  return  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
the  nurse,  with  the  feelings  natural  to  her  call- 
ing, strongly  protested  against  the  barbarous  acu- 
puncturation,  which  Mallory  prepared  long  be- 
fore the  operation  had  been  known  under  so  learn- 
ed a  designation — to  perform  upon  his  yet  sleep- 
ing patient — but  the  good  woman's  protest  was 
something  like  protests  in  another  place,  only  in- 
dicative of  a  want  of  power  to  protest  effectually. 
He  told  her  it  was  necessary — and  necessity  she 
knew  had  no  law — in  her  present  situation  more 
especially — so  that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  offer 
any  further  resistance.    The  child  cried  lustily — 
but  a  small  punctured   R  was  stamped  midway 
between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow  joint,  which,  if  all 
else  deserted  him,  would  faithfully  stick  to  him, 
even  to  the  grave  itself. 

The  day  broke — but  no  tidings  of  Mr  Mait- 
land  arrived,  and  hunger — which,  it  is  said,  will 
eat  through  stone  walls — urged  Mallory — if  not  to 
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so  daring  an  enterprise — to  the  next  best — that  of 
sending  his  companion,  through  the  artificial  aper- 
ture in  them,  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  garrison. 
The  good  woman,  whose  long  fast  and  little  sleep 
easily  satisfied  her  of  the  prudence  of  the  measure, 
readily  assented  to  his  proposal,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  fulfilled  her  duty  proved  satisfacto- 
ry to  all  parties — the  little  one  not  excepted. 

These  active  proceedings  served  to  while  away 
the  time — but  still  the  day  went  tediously  on — 
and  it  was  not  until  near  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, that  Mallory  was  roused  by  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  outer-door. — Wise  by  experience,  and 
cautious  by  nature,  that  worthy  personage  thought 
proper  to  keep  his  proposed  visitor  waiting,  until 
he  had  surveyed  his  person   through   the  little 
wicket  or  loop-hole,  through  which  letters,  or  briefs 
even,  may  be  inserted  into  the  chambers  of  absen- 
tee men  of  law.     His  eyes  and  heart  danced  as  he 
beheld  the  identical  Mr  Maitland,  for  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  waiting — and  he  did  not  observe 
the  extreme  agitation  of  that  gentleman,  until  he 
had  rushed  past  him,  and  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair. 
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The  reader — who  was,  I  trust,  a  willing  wit- 
ness to  all  that  passed  in  the  public  office,  upon  the 
first  apprehension  of  a  certain  young  Templar  for 
child-dropping — may  be  surprised  to  find  Mr 
Maitland  and  that  unfortunate  individual  one  and 
the  same  person — but  he  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  condition  in  which  he  returned  to  his  cham- 
bers, after  he  had  been  discharged  from  custody. 

"  What  the  Devil  are  you  doing  here,  Sir  ?" 
demanded  he  fiercely  of  Mallory. 

"  Obeying  your  injunctions — and  waiting  the 
fulfilment  of  our  condition.'" 

"  Hell  and  fury  !  Sir — d'ye  think  I  am  to  be 
imposed  upon? — have  I  not,  within  this  hour, seen 
the  child  consigned  to  his  proper  parents  ?*° 

"  What  you  have  seen,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
know,  but  the  only  child,  to  which  our  conditions 
apply,  is  safe  in  the  next  room." 

"  Vm  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  man — I  have 
been  subjected  to  a  scene  that  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  memory — my  life  even  has  been  brought 
into  jeopardy,  by  the  cursed  contrivance  of  your- 
self and  your  wife — who,  by  the  bye,  is  safely 
lodged  in  Newgate — where,  if  I  err  not  in  my  cal- 
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dilation,  she  will  find  her  helpmate  ere  four-and- 
twenty  hours  have  passed  over  his  head." 

"  My  wife  taken  P 

"  And  the  hue  and  cry  after  you,  my  wor- 
thy." 

"  Then  111  not  swing  alone,'"  with  a  look  and 
gesture  which  Maitland  could  not  misunderstand. 

«  Why — you  scoundrel,  you  would  not  betray 
me  ?" 

"  If  you  were  my  brother — and  I  needed  it," 
was  the  cool  reply to  which  he  added  : 

"  You  see  I  bear  my  wife's  misfortune  with 
considerable  patience.-" 

"  You  are " 

"  What  you  have  made  me,  in  this  instance  at 
least — and  you  must  not  expect  to  slip  your  neck 
out  of  the  noose  at  my  expence — But  come,  mat- 
ters are  not  so  bad  as  you  imagine — Keep  your 
own  counsel,  and  we  may  both  be  safe." 

"  Do  you  couple  me  with " 

"  The  law — as  you  know — will  make  no  nice 
distinctions,  and  we  have  not  time  for  them  at  pre- 
sent— You,  then,  are  the  person  whom  Alice 
Halpin  seized  in " 
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"  Perdition  catch  the  beldame ! — I  knew  her 
not — until  the  whole  secret  came  out,  and  I  my- 
self became,  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances, implicated  in  the  suspicion  which  has, 
however,  only  been  confirmed  in  her  case.'" 
"  Is  she  too  apprehended  ?" 
"  And  committed." 
"  And  did  she  not  bring  you  off?" 
"  Why,  I  must  acknowledge  an  oath  or  two." 
"  I  knew  she  wouldn't  deceive  me." 
"  Why — what  knew  you  of  the  matter  ?" 
Mallory  satisfied   him  upon    this  head,   and, 
there  being  no  occasion  for  concealment,  distinct- 
ly related  all  that  had  occurred  since  the  night 
before — and,  finally,  put  into  his  hand  the  attes- 
tation and  statement,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose. 

Maitland  read — and  re-read  the  document,  ex- 
amined the  nurse,  who  had  been  locked  up  so 
many  hours  with  a  rogue,  and  might  fairly,  there- 
fore, however  innocent,  be  subjected,  by  a  man 
who  had  had  dealings  with  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion — but  her 
answers  convinced  him  of  her  simplicity,  and  that, 

VOL.   II.  h 
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if  she  was  indeed  a  party  to  any  deception,  she 
was  a  dupe  rather  than  a  confederate. 

The  circumstances,  however,  upon  due  reflec- 
tion, hung  so  consistently  together — and  the  plan, 
which  he  could  now  trace  through  every  part  of 
the  evidence  of  Alice,  and  her  persevering  decla- 
rations of  the  identity  of  the  wounded  child,  for 
which  there  could  be  no  other  assignable  motive 
— convinced  him  that  the  statement  was  correct, 
and  that  Mallory,  in  this  instance  at  least,  had 
acted  a  fair  and  justifiable  part. 

It  must  needs  be  acknowledged,  that  we  have 
afforded  a  further  insight  into  the  business  than 
was  produced  before  the  court,  for  it  appeared  in 
evidence  only,  that,  from  the  moment  Alice  Hal- 
pin  had  separated  from  Mallory  at  the  door  of 
Maitland's  chambers,  they  had  never  met,  nor 
could  she,  before  she  left  England,  obtain,  through 
the  means  of  her  friends,  the  slightest  intelligence 
respecting  him,  or  Maitland,  to  whom  she  pro- 
posed secretly  to  apply  for  the  proportion  of  the 
reward  due  to  her — and  which  she  doubted  not 
Mallory  had  appropriated  altogether  to  his  own 

use. 
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Of  the  young  lawyer  she  could  hear  nothing. — 
Her  spies  returned  with  information  that  the  cham- 
bers had  been  hired  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  the 
rent  paid  in  advance — but  that,  on  the  night  sub- 
sequent to  that  which  she  had  passed  in  them, 
they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  gentleman  who 
had  occasionally  inhabited  them  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  the  key  sealed  up,  and  left  upon  the 
table  directed  to  the  owner. 

Previous  to  her  embarkation,  however,  she  re- 
ceived two  letters,  written  in  an  unknown  hand, 
but  evidently  from  Mallory — the  first  declaratory 
only  of  the  suspicions  of  his  employers — and  the 
consequent  postponement  of  their  final  settlement 
with  him — the  second  enclosing  a  note  of  some 
value,  stating  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  them 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  her  immediate  wants 
on  leaving  the  country,  and  solemnly  pledging 
himself  to  transmit  to  her  the  full  share  of  the 
spoil,  when  it  should  come  to  hand,  provided  she 
still  preserved  the  secret  of  the  exchange  of  chil- 
dren. 

Years  passed  away  in  exile — pleasantly  enough 
it  must  be  admitted — without  any  further  commu- 
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nication  from  Mallory,  when,  indignant  at  being 
thus  duped  by  a  man  she  held  in  utter  contempt — 
and  fancying  that  her  pity  was  awakened  for  her 
pining  companion,  who  never  ceased  to  lament  the 
loss  of  her  child — she  revealed  the  whole  of  the 
case  to  Judith,  and  explained  her  motives  for  so 
strenuously  denying  the  child  returned  to  the 
Rycotts  being  her  own. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  plan  for  bringing 
over  the  wife  to  the  arrangement  proposed  at  the 
midnight  council  in  the  temple,  was  frustrated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  custody,  before  a 
meeting  could  be  effected  between  her  and  Alice, 
and  the  latter  being  compelled  to  act  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  boldly  adopted  the  scheme 
without  a  confederate,  and  deemed  it  equally 
useless  and  hazardous  to  take  her  fellow  prisoner 
into  her  confidence,  when  she  found  her  so  vio- 
lently bent  upon  claiming  her  child  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  She  knew  the  importance  of  her 
own  testimony  in  the  case,  and  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  her  policy  or  practice  to 
have  more  confidants  in  any  case  than  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  promote  her  object. 
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From  the  moment  this  free  confession  was 
made  to  Judith,  which  placed  her  conviction  of 
the  truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  her 
mind  became  constantly  occupied  with  schemes 
and  plans,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  her  boy — 
and  the  sluggish  habits,  induced  by  her  former 
despair,  were  exchanged  for  the  most  active  pur- 
suits, in  which  her  industry  and  economy  might 
be  turned  to  account,  and  furnish  her  with  means 
to  return  to  her  country  at  the  expiration  of  her 
term,  and  to  support  her  claims  when  she  should 
arrive. 

Her  success  was  commensurate  with  her  ex- 
ertions, and  aided  by  the  keener  faculties  of  Alice 
Halpin,  who  entered  into  all  her  views,  from  an 
undefined  desire  of  vengeance  against  all  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  her  expatriation,  she  had 
realized  a  considerable  sum  of  money  before  she 
left  her  place  of  exile.  These  circumstances  had 
retarded  her  return  to  Europe,  until  eighteen 
years  after  her  first  abrupt  departure  from  it, — 
so  that  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  our 
introduction  to  the  wilds  of  Cumberland,  that 
Alice  and  herself  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
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vacant  cottage,  in  which,  as  Mrs  Wigram,  the 
latter  received  Percy  and  Loo  Bellenden,  on  the 
day  of  the  mountain  adventure. 

The  more  matured  plans  of  Alice- — who,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  had  obtained  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  less  energetic  mind  of 
her  companion — were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
seizure  of  Percy  by  the  smugglers,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  it  entailed.  She  had  resumed 
her  former  habits  with  the  delight  of  a  person, 
whose  first  impressions  of  youthful  recollections  re- 
turn upon  them,  after  the  tedious  restraints  of  a 
long  intervening  life.  She  sought  out  and  dis- 
covered such  of  her  old  associates  as  had  escaped 
the  natural  or  artificial  traps,  laid  by  that  inde- 
fatigable watchman  Death,  during  such  an  inter- 
val of  time — and  might  be  said  rather  to  live 
among  the  hills,  than  under  the  roof  of  her  fel- 
low voyager  and  chum,  Judy  Mallory. 

She  soon  became  a  useful  and  an  active  ally  to 
all  those  who  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  laws 
and  government  as  herself,  and  she  was  supplied 
in  turn  with  all  the  secrets  and  confidences  of 
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the  various  families  who  lay  within  the  limits  of 
their  surveillance. 

She  soon  discovered  Mr  Rycotfs  plans  for 
Percy — and  her  whole  attention  was  necessary  to 
prevent  Judith  from  betraying  her  connection  with 
him  before  the  fortune  of  Miss  de  Lacy  should 
be  secured  to  them  by  his  marriage  with  her. 
This  was  no  easy  task — for  Judith,  who  had  sooth- 
ed her  mind  by  dreams  of  hope  for  so  many  years  in 
a  distant  region,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  postpone  their  realization  when  every  thing 
necessary  to  it  was  directly  before  her  eyes,  and 
within  her  grasp — and  the  difficulty  was  not  slightly 
enhanced  by  the  accidental  meeting  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to,  which  brought  the  idol  of 
eighteen  years  worship  into  direct  contact  with 
her. 

Alice,  however,  prevailed — but  when  a  recital 
of  what  had  passed  between  Percy  and  Loo  Bel- 
lenden  was  given,  upon  her  return  to  the  cottage 
on  the  same  evening,  she  determined  to  watch 
every  motion  of  the  young  man,  and  to  adopt 
every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  an  attach- 
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ment,  from  which  she  augured  the  entire  frustra- 
tion of  her  schemes. 

She  had  gleaned  enough  of  the  history  of  Mrs 
NorcliffVs  family,  and  more  than  enough  of  Mr 
Rycotfs  prejudices,  to  be  aware  how  best  to  con- 
duct her  operations,  should  there  be  any  appear- 
ance on  the  part  of  Percy,  of  a  disposition  to  en- 
courage a  passion  for  the  young  lady.  She  was 
resolved  to  watch  his  motions — and,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  prepared  with  all  the  resources  supplied 
by  her  person  and  habits  to  make  an  impression 
upon  a  young  and  romantic  mind,  when  she  pre- 
pared to  encounter,  or  rather  to  intercept  him  in 
his  progress  to  Glendara. 

Failing  in  this  effort,  she  did  not  lose  sight  of 
him  until  he  was  fairly  housed  at  Lacy  Royal, 
having  discovered  his  ultimate  route  from  the 
groom  who  waited  with  his  horses,  and  to  whom 
she  promised  in  return,  no  less  than  three  young 
and  beautiful  brides,  all  with  large  fortunes. 

What  followed,  the  reader,  with  such  clews  as 
have  already  been  supplied  to  him,  will  easily 
unravel — and  with  much  less,  the  Carlisle  jury, 
as  I  before  observed,  were  perfectly  satisfied — 
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when  they  returned  their  verdict  in  favour  of 
Judith  Mallory's  claim,  and  declared  Percy 
Rycott,  otherwise  Percy  Mallory,  to  be  her  son. 
In  the  trial  of  Alice  Halpin  and  Judith,  as  the 
accomplices  of  the  smugglers — the  former  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  six  months  hard 
labour — the  other,  against  whom,  indeed,  there 
was  no  evidence,  was  acquitted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  final  decision  of  the  cause,  in  which  the 
claims  of  poor  Percy  to  the  rank  and  title  of 
gentle  blood  were  so  peremptorily  annulled,  ope- 
rated, as  usual,  very  differently  upon  the  different 
parties  who  were  more  or  less  interested  or  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  little  public  of  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
respecting  the  transaction,  as  the  Rycotts  were 
popular  or  unpopular  among  them  ;  and  as  they 
associated  little  with  their  neighbours,  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  predominant  character 
of  the  sentiment  entertained  respecting  them.  Of 
this  fact,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  every  man 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  real  motive,  abstains 
from  general  intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  is, 
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at  once,  entered  upon  their  black  books,  as  a  proud 
and  impertinent  sort  of  personage. 

There  are  many  set  terms  and  phrases,  which, 
under  such  circumstances  as  our  history  presents, 
like  ordnance  ammunition  in  store,  are  ready  at 
hand  to  be  thrown  at  such  a  person  under  any  re- 
verse of  fortune, — "  Pride  will  have  its  fall"" — 
"  Mystery  always  courts  concealment" — and  so 
forth — whilst  those  who  are  possessed  of  higher 
powers,  and  can  draw  jupon  their  own  resources 
for  motives,  "  always  apprehended  that  there  was 
something  wrong" — and  "  from  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  old  Rycott,  constantly  entertained  suspi- 
cions of  the  boy  not  being  his  own11 — "  I  always 
said  so" — or  "  always  thought  so,"  are  the  Io  tri- 
umphes  of  those  shrewd  and  benevolent  persons, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  more  attention 
upon  their  neighbours1  affairs  than  their  own. 

But  Rycott  himself  was  broken-hearted.  It 
was  a  result  which  he  had  never  dreamed  of — and 
which  could  neither  be  "  be  physicked,"  nor  "  by 
Jove'd  off."  It  frustrated  all  the  schemes  of  a 
long  life — and  deprived  him  of  the  only  being,  who, 
through  the  whole  of  it,  had  wound  himself  roundhis 
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heart.  The  law  had  drawn  its  cold  circumscrib- 
ing line  of  demarcation  against  all  natural  claims 
— but  custom,  who  is  only  nature  at  second-hand, 
had  so  associated  every  prospect,  hope,  and  feel- 
ing, with  the  name  and  person  of  Percy,  that  the 
old  man  could  not  bring  himself  to  shake  it  off. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  reduce  him- 
self to  the  temperature  necessary  for  a  meeting 
with  this  being  so  long  cherished  as  a  son — and 
when  it  was  effected,  Percy  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  the  extent  of  an  affection,  which  had  hither- 
to been  displayed,  rather  by  a  more  petulant,  and 
distinguishing  degree  of  domestic  discipline,  than 
by  any  extraordinary  display  of  solicitude  or  ten- 
derness beyond  that  extended  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  household. 

Tears  he  had  never  seen  in  the  eyes  of  him 
whom  he  had  so  long  regarded  as  a  father,  unless 
in  some  unusual  fit  of  choler — or  in  some  suppos- 
ed fit  of  strangulation — but  they  now  coursed 
freely  down  his  cheeks — and  appealed,  with 
double  force,  to  the  sympathy  of  Percy,  who,  un- 
like a  hero  of  romance,  felt  no  great  delight  or 
exultation  in  the  discovery  of  "  a  long  lost  pa- 
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rent'''' — and  sincerely  regretted  the  dissolution  of 
a  connection,  which,  with  all  its  eccentricities  and 
cross-cuts,  had  presented  the  perspective  of  life, 
in  very  satisfactory  colours,  before  him. 

After  the  first  ebullition  of  indignation — how 
just  we  will  not  determine — against  the  good  wo- 
man for  claiming  her  own  child,  and  against  the 
decision  which  could  not  be  otherwise,  unless  giv- 
en in  the  face  of  facts,  evidence,  and  documents, 
which  were  irresistible,  he  began  to  open  the  plan, 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  during  the 
period  it  had  been  left  to  its  own  workings,  as  the 
only  mean  of  superseding  the  mischief  which  had 
been  thus  brought  upon  them. 

This  was  no  less  than  to  enter  into  a  compro- 
mise with  Percy's  mother  at  any  cost — to  induce 
her  to  forego  her  claims — and,  under  the  form 
of  appealing  for  a  new  trial,  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  falsify — or  permit  to  be  falsified — her  own  docu- 
ments. He  would  surrender  half  his  property  in- 
to her  hands  as  the  purchase  of  her  consent  to 
this  arrangement. 

Percy  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to  consi- 
der questions  as  a  casuist — but  he  had  imbibed 
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such  notions — inculcated  under  the  religious  and 
moral  guidance  of  Mr  Paston — and,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  code,  little  better  than  pre- 
judices— as  made  him  at  once  revolt  against  a 
measure  so  repugnant  to  his  views  of  justice  and 
integrity. 

"  No,  my  dear  Sir —  I  have  been  too  long  the 
usurper  of  a  situation  and  a  rank  to  which  I 
have  no  legitimate  claim — I  have  been  an  impos- 
tor, although  an  innocent  one,  owing  to  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control — and  I  fall 
— only  an  object  of  pity,  or,  at  most,  of  ridicule — 
but  to  resume  or  retain  those  advantages,  by  a 
system  of  fraud  and  deception,  would  be  to  expose 
myself  to  contempt  and  obloquy.'" 

"  And  who — who  is  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter — if  the  woman  be  silenced  ?" 

"  That  woman — my  dear  Sir — is — is  my  mo- 
ther— and  shall  the  first  step  in  my  new  duty  be 
marked  by  fraud — and  the  first  demand  upon  her 
affection,  an  invitation  to  perjury  P11 

"  Pooh  ! — psha  ! — Percy — you  have  lost  none 
of  your  pride — your  petulance — your — by  Jove  ! 
I  believe  you  to  be  my  son  still !" 
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"  You  flatter  me,  Sir." 

«  Not  I — boy — not  I — but  why  cannot  you  be 
silent  and  acquiescent  ? — I  will  manage — I  will 
get  rid  of  the  woman." 

"  That  woman,  I  must  again  repeat,  is  my  mo- 
ther." 

"  Confound  you  and  your  mother  to  boot  ! — 
You  are  not  going  to  impose  upon  me  with  your 
affection — and  your  duty — and  your  fiddle-faddle 
sentiment  with  respect  to  a  woman  who  has  been 
transported — who " 

"  Unjustly,  Sir — since  her  own  child " 


.. 


Justly,  Sir — since  she  robbed  me  of  my 
child — where  is  he — where  is  the  boy  I  have 
been  wronged  of? — Zounds  ! — you  are  enough 
to  drive  one  mad  with  your  scruples — Does  she 
not — answer  me  that — does  she  not  owe  me  a 
child — and  havn't  I  a  title  to  you  superior  to 
hers  ? — Give  me  that  bottle — no,  no — blockhead 
— the  black  bottle — I  feel  a  coming  rigor — and 
tremble  momentarily  under  an  approaching  para- 
lysis." 

"  Shall  I  call  assistance,  Sir  ?" 

"  No,  Sir — you — you  only  can  afford  it — offer 
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your  mother,  as  you  call  her,  half — the  whole  of 

my  fortune Sirrah,  come  hither — you  know 

not  what  you  surrender.''1 

"  Believe  me,  Sir,  no  one  can  estimate  the  loss 
I  have  sustained  more  acutely  than  myself1 
"  And  yet  you  will  submit  to  it  ? — what  if  you 

were  to  be  told 11 

"  I  wish  to  be  told  nothing,  Sir — I  fear — par- 
don me  if  my  suspicions  are  unjust — I  fear  that 
the  secret  of  my  birth  was  not  wholly  unknown  to 
you  previous.11 

"  Sirrah  ! — what — I — I — Levison  Rycott,  a 
plotter — a  party — a  parcel  conspirator  with  gyp- 
sy trampers,    and  convicted  felons — what — what 

dare  you n 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir — I  only  meant — that  some- 
thing struck  me  in  the  letter  from  Sir  Hugh  de 
LaCy — which,  in  the  confusion  of  my  mind, 
seemed,  as  the  vagabonds  read  it,  to  confirm  the 
assertion  of  the  woman,  Alice  Halpin,  that  I  was 
not  your  son.11 

"  And  what  did  the  wiseacre  say,  hey  P11 
"  I  cannot  recall  the  sentence,  or  the  words, 
but  the  purport  struck  me,  as  conveying  a  doubt 
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of  my  right  to  the  name  of  Rycott,  and  the  wo- 
man appealed  to  it,  as  a  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  her  own  information." 

"  Plague  take  both  old  women — the  writer  and 
the  witness — I  wish  this  Alice  she  devil  were 
mounted  on  old  Stiff  back's  shoulders,  and  would 
ride  him  to  the  world's  end !" 

"  Nay,  Sir — the  worthy  old  gentleman  did  not 
suppose  his  letter  would  fall  under  any  eyes  but 
your  own." 

"  What  of  that — what  of  that — but — answer 
me  plainly " 

"  May  I  entreat  your  answer,  Sir  ?" 

"  To  what — to  every  impertinent  question  sug- 
gested by " 

"  To  one  only,  Sir — whether  you  had  reason 
previously  to  suspect  my — my  legitimacy  ?" 

"  Legitimacy  ! — what  the  devil,  Sir,  are  you 
driving  at — what — what — do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Whether — whether,  my  dear  Sir,  you  enter- 
tained the  doubts,  apparently  intimated  in  Sir 
Hugh's  letter,  of  my  being  your  son  ?" 

"  None — none,  by  the  Lord  Harry — I  would 
have  spurned  the  reptile  who  had  dared  to  doubt 

VOL.  II.  I 
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it — until — until  this — curse  this  woman — don  t 
fume  and  fidget,  Percy — she  has  no  right  to 
you — and  she  is  — " 

"  Still  my  mother,  Sir." 

"  What's  that  to  me  ? — are  you  the  person  to  be 
dinging  the  infernal  truth  into  my  ears  at  every 
turn  like  a  starling — my  mother — my  mother — 
what's  to  become  of  the  poor  creature,  who 
thought  herself  your  mother  for  eighteen  years  !" 

"  She  bears  it  better,  Sir — than       ■   " 

"  Than  I  do — than  I  do — I  know  what  you 
were  going  to  say — but  I — I  can't  knot,  Sir,  I 
can't  knot— and  while  away  my  faculties  with  a 
thread  and  bobbin — no,  Sir  : — will  you  come — 
come,  Percy — will  you  enter  into  my  plan  ? — the 
woman  may  be  brought  to  terms  !" 

Percy  remained  steady  to  his  purpose,  and  Ry- 
cott  denovinced  him  as  the  most  obstinate,  per- 
verse, and  headstrong  animal  he  had  ever  met 
with  in  his  life — but  all  in  vain.  The  blow  had 
fallen,  and  his  future  fortunes  must  depend  upon 
his  own  exertions. 

All  this  he  could  have  borne — at  least  he 
thought  so— with  philosophical  patience;  but  the 
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struggle  between  duty  and  inclination  with  refer- 
ence to  his  new-found  parent,  was,  indeed,  ar- 
duous and  painful.  The  habits  and  manners  of 
the  woman — her  general  conduct — were  all  insu- 
perable barriers  to  that  intimate  reciprocation  of  do- 
mestic attentions  which,  he  felt,  ought  to  prevail 
in  his  intercourse  with  her.  It  was  impossible  to 
feel  the  respect  and  veneration  due  from  a  child 
to  a  parent. — She  could  not  appreciate  his  supe- 
rior qualities — he  could  not  bend  to  her  inferior 
ones. 

He  was  self-assured  that  he  could  have  borne 
his  humbled  destiny  without  a  murmur,  had  there 
been  nothing  degrading  in  it ;  but  to  acknowledge 
a  relationship  with  depravity,  and  to  bring  him- 
self into  habitual  contact  with  it,  was  a  trial, 
which  he  found  almost  beyond  endurance. 

Mr  Rycott  was  but  an  indifferent  counsellor  on 
such  an  occasion — and  to  Mr  Paston  alone  could 
Percy  open  his  heart — and  submit  his  scruples, 
as  they  arose  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  his  situa- 
tion.— From  that  worthy  divine  he  received  all 
that  philosophy  could  bring  in  aid  of  his  own  bet- 
ter resolutions ;  but  it  was  not  the  philosophy  of 
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the  new  school,  which  might,  indeed,  have  an- 
swered the  immediate  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  all 
troublesome  doubts — but  which  this  gentleman 
was  either  not  enlightened  enough  to  have  imbib- 
ed, or  was  too  bigoted  to  adopt. — He  represented 
to  Percy,  that  no  period  of  life,  no  station  in  so- 
ciety, was  free  from  its  attendant  evils  and  draw- 
backs ;  that  our  existence  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  pure  uninterrupted  current  of  prosperity,  but 
a  state  of  trial  and  probation — a  passage  through 
troubled  waters  to  a  haven,  which  lay  clearly  open 
to  those  who  had  perseverance  and  self-denial  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  helm  of  their  vessel  steady  to 
its  course. 

He  admitted  that  there  were  circumstances  of 
peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Per- 
cy— which  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  nice 
separation  of  duties,  and  the  opposition  of  the  claims 
upon  them.  Still  there  was  a  high  road  open  be- 
fore him,  and  he  must  not  suffer  his  mind  to  waver, 
because  it  might  at  times  appear  to  be  obscured 
by  fogs  and  mists — or  present  obstacles  to  his  free 
passage  along  it. 

"  Your  mother,  my  dear  Percy,  is,  I  grieve  to 

11 
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say,  a  woman  who  cannot  command  your  re- 
spect, nor  can  it  be  expected  she  should  awaken 
in  your  breast  any  strong  emotion  of  affection ; 
but  you  will  find  a  satisfaction  in  withdrawing 
her  from  associates  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  be 
attributed  whatever  is  culpable  or  offensive  in  her 
habits  and  opinions — and  in  not  only  weaning  her 
mind  from  habitual  error,  but  in  pointing  out  new 
duties — and  enforcing  obligations  of  which  she 
probably  knows  nothing.'''' 

"  But,"  demanded  Percy,  in  a  hesitating  tone 
of  voice — "  will  it  be  necessary — that  is,  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  dwell  under  the  roof  of " 

"  By  no  means — you,  my  dear  boy,  must  go 
forth  into  the  world,  and  make  unto  yourself  a  name 
— instead  of  inheriting  one — which  will  eventually 
redound  more  to  your  honor — and,  be  assured, 
ultimately  more  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  my  honored  preceptor  ? — 
/  cannot  dig — to  beg  I  am  ashamed.'''' 

"'You  shall  neither  delve,  nor  beg,  nor  bor- 
row, my  good  boy,"  replied  Mr  Paston,  smiling ; 
"  you  have  funds  to  draw  upon,  which,  well  ap- 
plied, shall  yield  you  exhaustless  treasures — and 
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not  only  supply  you  here,  but  be  laid  up,  where 
neither  moth  doth  corrupt,  ?wr  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.'''' 

"  You,   then,  my  best  friend,11  said  Percy, 
whilst  he  seized  his  old  toaster's  hand,  and  a  tear 
stood  trembling  in  his  eye — "  you,  then,  must 
be  my  banker — for  from  you  has  hitherto  been 
drawn  the  little  stock  with  which  I  must  set  out.1' 
Mr  Paston  did  not  wish  to  weaken  the  mind 
of  his  young  friend,  by  awakening  it  to  all  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  his  new  situa- 
tion.    He  desired  rather  to  strengthen  it  for  im- 
mediate and  active  service — and  as  Mr  Rycott 
had  always  destined  him  to  the  study  of  the  law 
— after  taking  a  degree  at  the  university — Mr 
Paston  had  directed  his  studies  with  a  view  to 
this  object,  and  now  projected  to  turn  them  to 
the  best  account.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr  Ry- 
cott would  be  disposed  to  afford  every  assistance 
in  the  future  progress  of  Percy^  life — but  the 
latter  had,  with  a  resolution  not  to  be  shaken,  re- 
fused all  further  pecuniary  aid  from  a  man,  upon 
whose  bounty  and  charity  he  now  found  he  had 
been  forced  ;  and  determined  to  stand  or  fall  upon 
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the  resources  which  had  been  supplied  through 
his  tutor's  means — and  by  an  education,  under  so 
able  and  highly-gifted  a  preceptor. 

Percy,  however,  was  not  destitute.  Consulting 
his  friend — not  before  the  counsel  of  several  sleep- 
less nights  had  been  taken  for  self-examination — 
he  permitted  his  scruples  to  be  overruled  with  re- 
spect to  a  legacy  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  by  an  old  lady  in  the  neighbourhood — un- 
connected with  Mr  Rycott's  family — but  who  had 
been  sponsor  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism.  Mrs 
Marlow,  from  increasing  partiality  to  her  young 
godson,  had  left  him  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  on  her  death,  which  only  occurred  with- 
in a  few  years  of  the  present  period.  This,  with 
the  little  interest  which  had  accrued  upon  it,  was 
all  that  he  could  or  would  call  his  own — although 
Mr  Rycott,  who  exhausted  every  extraordinary 
epithet  in  his  voluminous  catalogue,  illustrative 
or  damnatory  of  obstinacy,  perverseness,  and  false 
pride,  upon  the  first  notice  of  Percy's  independ- 
ent intentions — endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of 
his  ex-son's  ignorance  of  business,  to  treble  and 
quadruple  this  interest  upon  his  capital. 
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Percy  felt  his  admiration  and  affection  for  the 
old  man  increased,  by  such  attempts  to  force  his 
benevolence  upon  him — but  he  was  firm  in  his 
resolves,  and  Mr  Paston  was  more  pleased  with 
his  strict  adherence  to  a  principle  once  laid  down 
— than  with  the  principle  itself,  which  he  deem- 
ed rather  overstrained,  although  on  the  side  of 
high  and  independent  feeling. 

It  was  finally  determined,  that  Percy,  having 
ascertained  the  resources  of  his  mother,  and  add- 
ing thereto  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  her 
comforts,  should  fix  her  in  the  cottage  she  her- 
self had  chosen,  and  afford  her  the  means  of  being 
respectable  in  the  line  of  life  which  alone  was 
suited  to  her  habits.  He  was,  then,  with  such 
letters  of  recommendation,  as  his  friends  in  Cum- 
berland could  furnish,  to  proceed  to  London,  and 
according  to  the  advice  he  should  there  obtain, 
adopt  the  best  means  of  advancing  himself  in  the 
pursuit  which  his  inclination,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer intentions  of  Mr  Rycott  respecting  him, 
pointed  out  as  the  most  eligible. 
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When  these  arrangements  were  made  known 
to  the  mother,  she  was  outrageous  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  a  scheme,  which  went  to  separate  her  from 
her  child,  to  recover  whom  she  had  undergone  so 
much  toil,  labour,  and  afflictions :  "  She  had  no 
notion  of  losing  her  Percy,  just  as  she  had  rescued 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.11 — And  it 
appeared  that  all  her  views  had  centred  in  what 
she  called,  "  living  in  comfort  with  her  child  and 
her  friends,  with  every  thing  tidy  and  comfort- 
able about  her.11 — "  She  would  follow  him  to  the 
workFs  end,  wherever  he  went,  and  not  be  cast 
oft'  by  her  own  proud  flesh  and  blood  I11  To 
argue  with  such  a  person  was  out  of  the  question, 
although  Percy  laboured  hard  at  it.  She  only 
rang  the  changes  upon  the  resolution  she  had 
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taken  up,  and  covered  him  with  reproaches  of 
the  grossest  nature,  when  he  half  flattered  him- 
self he  had  made  her  a  convert  to  his  plans. 

To  a  young,  ardent,  ingenuous,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  proud  mind,  such  scenes,  under 
such  circumstances,  were  deeply  afflictive — they 
were  more — they  galled  poor  Percy  to  the  heart's 
core.  He  had  laboured  to  subdue  his  feelings  to 
his  situation,  but  the  force  of  habits  and  educa- 
tion repelled  him  at  every  step.  He  saw  nothing 
formidable  in  poverty.  He  had  neither  experi- 
enced nor  anticipated  any  of  the  evils  which  ac- 
company it.  He  shrank  not  from  the  exertions 
necessary  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  but 
rather  exulted  in  the  independence  which  rendered 
him  master  of  his  own  conduct.  His  pride  was 
wholly  divested  of  meanness,  and  operated  rather 
to  protect  his  own  mind  from  the  approach  of  any 
thing  which  might  contaminate  it,  than  to  induce 
haughtiness,  or  a  disposition  to  assume  authority 
over  those,  whom  his  supposed  rank  and  birth, 
or  the  advantages  of  education,  placed  beneath 
him. 

But,  not  only  to  acknowledge  as  a  mother  such 
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a  woman  as  Judith  Mallory — but  to  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  the  full  force  of  the  duties  attached 
to  the  relationship — not  only  to  assimilate  him- 
self so  far  to  her  prejudices,  as  to  be  made  a 
party  to  arrangements  necessarily  founded  upon 
them — but  to  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  in  his 
own  person  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to 
bend  his  whole  conduct  to  the  unreasonable  and 
violent  suggestions  of  a  woman,  who  could  not 
estimate  the  means  of  ensuring  his  prosperity 
and  happiness,  had  they  even  been  a  primary  ob- 
ject with  her — presented  to  his  harassed  mind 
such  a  complexity  of  evil,  that  neither  philosophy 
nor  religion  could  afford  a  clew  to  unravel  it. 

Nor  did  his  perplexity  end  here — for  whilst  he 
had  these  serious  difficulties  to  encounter  respect- 
ing his  newly  found  mother,  he  was  incessantly 
assailed  by  the  alternate  remonstrances,  and  in- 
dignant reproaches  of  his  lost  father, — who  specu- 
lated from  morning  till  night  upon  the  various 
schemes  which  occurred  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  the  claims  or  baffling  the  object  of 
the  abominable  intruder. 

Mr  Paston  and  Mrs   Rycott   were    the  only 
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dispassionate  parties  in  the  business — the  one 
from  constitutional  indifference — the  other  from 
the  conviction  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
could  only  be  encountered  by  a  calm  and  steady 
line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Percy's  friends. 

The  good  lady,  upon  being  first  apprized  of 
the  revolution  in  her  household,  certainly  did  lay 
aside  her  knotting  for  several  minutes,  and  be- 
fore she  resumed  it,  observed  to  her  good  man, 
who  was  fretting  and  fuming  as  he  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  apartment,  that  "  It 
was  really  very  hard  for  a  stranger  to  come  and 
take  away  her  son." 

"  Zounds  !  Madam,"  replied  Rycott,  stopping, 
and  absolutely  foaming  at  the  mouth,  when  he 
perceived  how  coolly  she  received  an  event  of 
such  a  nature — "  Zounds  !  Madam — if  he  were 
your  son,  she  could  not  have  taken  him  from 
you !" 

"  Well,  say  what  you  please,  Mr  Rycott;  it  is 
a  strange  thing  to  take  away  one's  child." 

"  Strange — strange — what  is  there  strange  in 
it  if  the  child  is  her's  ?" 
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I  always  thought  it  was  our  own — didn't 
you,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Psha  !" 

"  Well,  I  must  think  it,"  and  just  here  she 
resumed  her  knotting — "  I  must  think  it." 

"  Think  what  you  please,  woman — but " 

and  he  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

The  good  lady  certainly  thought  more  upon 
the  affair  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do — 
and  in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  her  own 
maid  she  was  more  loquacious  than  was  "  her 
wont ;"  but  it  was  three  full  days  before  she 
could  get  beyond  the  circle  which  bounded  her 
opinion  of  "  the  strangeness  and  oddity  of  having 
her  son  taken  from  her." 

At  the  end  of  that  period  her  mind  was  com- 
pletely made  up — and  the  subject — unless  when 
details  were  obtruded  upon  her  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  household — dismissed  with  the  ge- 
neral observation,  that,  "  what  is  past  can't  be 
recalled,""  and  "  as  poor  Percy  was  soon  to  have 
left  them  at  all  events — it  didn't  make  so  much 
difference  his  going  now,  and  perhaps  all  was  for 
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the  best;"11 — and  her  knotting  was  resumed  with  re- 
doubled ardour. 

A  compromise  upon  the  more  important  point 
was,  in  the  end,  effected  through  the  mediation 
of  Mr  Paston,  and  the  mother  of  Percy,  with  no 
very  good  grace,  assented  to  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don, upon  the  express  condition,  that,  when  he 
should  have  finally  completed  his  arrangements 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  future  plans,  she  should 
be  sent  for  to  join  him.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge 
the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  a 
young  man  prosecuting  his  professional  studies, 
and  associating  with  persons  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, being  the  inmate  of  his  mother  ; — it  was  to 
as  little  purpose  that  the  example  of  all  parents 
in  sending  their  sons  to  the  University,  or  the 
Inns  of  Court,  sacrificed  their  domestic  comforts 
in  order  to  promote  their  interests  which  demand- 
ed this  sort  of  separation  ; — Mrs  Judith  Mallory 
insisted  upon  her  right  "  to  have  her  son  with 
her,  since  old  Rycott  had  kept  him  all  to  him- 
self, for  eighteen  years  come  and  gone."" 

All  that  could  be  done  was  to   gain  breathing 
time — and  much  was  to  be  hoped  for  from   that 
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important  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  life, 
the  "  Chapter  of  Accidents." 

Blencow,  the  faithful  and  zealous  adherent  of 
Percy,  when  he  found  his  friend  about  to  become  a 
wanderer,  flew  to  him,  and  entreated  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  follow  his  fortunes,  and  to  be  an 
humble  sharer  in  them.  He  had  always  contem- 
plated an  offer  of  his  services,  when  Percy  should 
be  dismissed  from  the  paternal  roof — being  one  of 
a  large  family,  who  could  not  all  be  reared  and 
supported  on  the  produce  of  the  father's  farm  ; 
and  being  also  of  a  wild  and  somewhat  vagrant 
disposition,  he  was  destined  by  his  parents  to  emi- 
grate, whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
present  itself. 

Percy,  in  vain,  objected  that,  incapable  of  sup- 
porting himself,  it  was  not  consistent  with  his 
plans  to  entertain  a  domestic — and  especially  one, 
who,  from  their  early  habits  of  association  and  in- 
timacy, he  could  never  consider  or  treat  as  a  me- 
nial. Blencow,  who  knew  little  of  the  world,  be- 
yond his  native  hills,  urged  his  former  services — 
and  the  assistance  he  might  be  able  to  afford  to 
his  young  master,  as  he  still  persisted  in  calling 
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him when  dangers  or  difficulties  assailed  him. 

He  thought  of  no  other  arms  or  defence  than  his 
mountain  pole  and  his  muscular  activity  of  body, 
and  without  reflecting  upon  the  perils  which  be- 
set man  from  within  as  well  as  without,  consider- 
ed these  as  ample  means  for  guarding  his  almost 
idolized  leader,  from  every  thing  that  could  en- 
danger his  safety  or  happiness. 

About  to  surrender  up  all  that  had  hitherto 
been  considered  dear  or  sacred  to  him,  and  to  be 
severed  from  every  tie  on  earth,  Percy  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  of  such  disinterested  attachment 
and  friendship.     It  was  a  solace  he  had  not  reso- 
lution to  deny  himself.     He  should  have  a  partner 
in  his  exile — and  carry  away  with  him  something 
to  bring  former  associations  home  to  his  heart, 
when  thrown  upon   a  world  of  strangers.     His 
utmost  concession,  however,  extended  no  further 
than  to  receive  Blencow  as  a  companion.     His 
birth  was  even  more  respectable  than  his  own — 
and  the  advantages,  which  habits  and  education 
had  thrown  into  the  scale  on  his  side,  were  not 
sufficient  to  warrant,  in  his  opinion,  the  relative 
distance  of  master  and  servant  between  them, 
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Here  again  the  mediation  of  Mr  Paston  effected 
a  compromise — and  Blencow  was  to  consider  him- 
self as  the  humble  companion  of  Percy — whilst 
Percy  was  to  allow  him  to  discharge  certain 
functions,  to  which  he  himself  had  been  unac- 
customed, and  to  cater  and  provide  for  their  wants 
as  necessity  or  circumstances  might  require.  To 
this  Percy,  at  length,  yielded,  because  he  admit- 
ted the  superior  sagacity  of  his  companion,  in  his 
"  knowledge  of  the  world.11 

Happy  couple — who,  with  such  a  stock  in  trade, 
imagined  themselves  a  match  for  all  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  in  marching  through  life — but 
happier  still  in  that  sweet  ignorance  of  danger, 
which  reposes  in  nearly  equal  confidence  upon  the 
purity  of  its  own  motives,  and  the  sincerity  and 
goodness  of  others. 

Percy  was  determined  not  to  depart  from  the 
country  without  one  more  interview  with  Loo 
Bellenden.  She  was  the  dearest  gem  which  he 
was  about  to  leave,  buried  in  his  native  moun- 
tains— and,  although  deprived,  by  his  own  re- 
verse of  fortune,  even  of  the  hope  his  youthful 
imagination  had  cherished,  in  spite  of  her  avowed 
vol.  n.  k 
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resolutions,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  duty,  however 
painful,  to  discharge  ;   and  whilst  he  disclaimed 
what  might  now  be  considered  as  a  daring  pre- 
sumption, if  persevered  in  on  his  part,  he  was  yet 
bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  obligation,  to  make 
this  disclaimer  in  person. — Whether  he  reasoned 
profoundly,  or  as  a  very  young  man  fancying  him- 
self a  philosopher,  when   he  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  love,  I  must  leave  readers  more  skilled 
in  these  matters  to  decide.     He  was,  at  least, 
about  to  encounter  difficulties,  at  which  philoso- 
phy itself  might  be  staggered — and  in  which,  I 
fear,  he  will  not  extricate  himself  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  those  well  educated  young  persons, 
who  think  that  a  passion,  once  fairly  inoculated 
into  their  system,  must  be  permitted  to  have  its 
course,  whatever  impediments  prudence,  or  even 
honor,  may  throw  in  its  way.     I  have  my  doubts, 
I  say,  whether,  before  such  a  tribunal,  whose  le- 
gend bears  that  "  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair,""1  poor  Percy  Mallory  (alas  !  Mallory)  will  be 
condemned  as  a  poor  pitiful  sort  of  lover  at  best. 
Regardless  of  the  formidable  defences  of  Glen- 
dara  Lodge — defying  the  frowns  of  the  austere 
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Mrs  Norcliffe — smiling  at  the  impending  anathe- 
mas of  Mr  Flowerdew,  and  hoping  to  evade  the 
skirmishing  of  Mademoiselle  Manon  Baguenau- 
diere,  Percy  boldly  advanced  towards  the  fortress, 
in  which  lay  the  treasure  of  his  soul,  his  impri- 
soned princess,  whom,  alas  !  he  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  hope  of  withdrawing  from  her  cap- 
tivity. 

Happily  for  our  adventurer,  his  preparations 
were  rendered  useless  ;  and  Fortune,  in  one  of  her 
kindly  moods,  or  Cupid,  perhaps,  in  one  of  his 
mischievous  ones,  brought  the  object  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  contemplations  into  the  very  path, 
by  which  he  was  descending  to  commence  opera- 
tions. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  colour  on  the  cheeks  of 
Loo  Bellenden  was  as  much  heightened  as  that 
which  spread  over  the  countenance  of  Percy,  as,  by 
a  sudden  turn,  they  found  themselves  almost  in  each 
other's  arms  ;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide  which  of  them  was  most  agitated  when 
their  hands  were  first  locked  in  each  other — and 
Percy,  trembling,  stooped  to  impress  a  kiss  upon 
the  one  he  held. 
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A  pause  of  some  seconds  ensued,  unbroken  by 
a  word — and  a  stranger,  with  nerve  enough  to 
look  boldly  in  the  eyes  of  the  parties,  might,  per- 
haps, have  discerned  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for 
it.  It  has  been  wisely  said,  that,  in  the  fulness 
of  the  heart,  the  tongue  will  speak — but  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  this  is  different  with  respect 
to  lovers.  I  speak  under  correction — but  I 
verily  believe,  that  no  two  beings  ever  more  tru- 
ly loved  each  other  than  Percy  and  Loo  Bellen- 
den,  at  the  precise  moment  of  their  sudden  meet- 
ing just  recorded— and  yet  the  tongue  of  neither 
was  disposed  to  utter  a  syllable  about  it. 

At  length,  Percy,  as  he  drew  his  fair  one, 
"  nothing  loath,'1  into  a  mountain  track,  which, 
certainly,  did  not  lead  towards  Glendara,  entered 
upon  the  painful  subject  of  his  own  situation — 
the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes — and  his  final 
abandonment  of  that  home,  which  he  had  so  long 
supposed  himself  destined  to  inherit.  He  spoke 
not  of  his  love — and  Loo  Bellenden  might  sym- 
pathize, as  far  as  even  a  few  wandering  tears,  at  a 
tale  of  so  much  interest,  and  with  so  sad  a  result 
to  the  future   prospects   of  her   Friend.     But 
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when,  in  conclusion,  Percy,  who  appeared  to  re- 
sume his  native  pride  on  the  occasion,  touched 
upon  the  presumptuous  hopes  he  had  once  enter- 
tained, and  letting  fall  Loo  Bellenden's  hand, 
which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  his  own,  seemed, 
by  the  action,  to  denote  his  surrender  of  every 
pretension.  She,  half  fainting,  caught  at  his 
withdrawn  arm,  either  for  support,  or  to  arrest 
the  strong  attestation  with  which  he  was  about  to 
invest  his  professions  of  sincerity — and  called  up- 
on him,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate  from  contend- 
ing emotions,  to  "  listen  to  her.11 

This  Percy  was  well  pleased  to  do — for  her 
very  voice  was  music  to  his  ears. 

"  We  have  met,  Percy,  under  circumstances  of 
a  very  peculiar  nature.  There  is  a  coincidence 
in  the  claims,  which  each  has  to — to — yes — why 
not  ? — the  affection  of  the  other.  True  it  is, 
you  perilled  your  life  to  save  mine — I  only  ful- 
filled the  simple  dictates  of  humanity — but  it  is 
soothing  to  me  to  believe,  that  I  too  had  a  share 
in  saving  yours.11 

"  It  is — it  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  exist- 
ence.11 
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"  I  appeared  to  you,  Percy,  a  mysterious  crea- 
ture, round  whom  some  wayward  fortune  had 
thrown  a  cloud  or  vapour,  which  obscured  me 
even  from  myself.  You — blest  with  the  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  the  gifts  of  fortune,  shone  forth 
like  a  sun  in  this  desart,  and,  in  the  sudden  burst 
of  your  splendour,  almost  dazzled  the  senses  of  an 
unfortunate  being,  who  had  never  found  a  heart 
to  sympathize  in  her  feelings.  You  saved  her 
useless  life — and  stampt  a  value  on  it  which  it  ne- 
ver possessed  before,  by  giving  it  a  motive  for  ex- 
istence. You — with  all  that  ardour  and  inconsi- 
derate contempt  of  the  advantages  which  prepon- 
derated, on  your  part,  over  my  destitute  and  for- 
lorn condition — offered  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
me — the  world — the " 

"  Existence  itself — what  would  I  not  then 
have  given  ?"" 

"  Hear  me,  good  Percy — for  I  have  undertak- 
en a  task  almost  beyond  my  strength — and  time 
wears.1" 

"  What  is  time  ?" 

"  A  sad  tell-tale,  Percy,  which  has,  in  a  very 
short  passage,  brought  about  a  revolution  more 
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effectual  in  robbing  you  of  all  the  adventitious  ad- 
vantages you  possessed,  than  even  I  could  have 
done,  by  yielding  to  the  rash  project  of  uniting 
my  fate  with  yours." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  ! — and  yet,  no — no — Loo 
Bellenden  would  then  have  been  a  sharer  in  my 
degradation — She — she,  all  purity " 

"  Nay,  Percy — stay  your  words — what  am  I 
— but  an  outcast  from  society  ?" 

"  An  angel  of  purity  to  outshine  its  brightest 
lights — to  give  an  example — to " 

"  Nay — this  must  not  be,  Percy — but  attend  to 
me — what  you  consider  as  an  evil  in  this  your 
change  of  situation  brings  us,  at  least,  nearer  to  a 
level ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  descend  from  the 
elevation  to  which  you  seemed  born,  and  were  as- 
suredly formed  to  embellish,  I  feel  myself  less — 
less  remote." 

"  You  ! — can  I  approach  Loo  Bellenden  by 
descending,  when,  in  the  ascendant  of  my  hopes,  I 
looked  to  the  height  on  which  she  stood,  as  above, 
transcendantly  above  the  brightest  visions  of  my 
ambition  ?" 
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"  This  is  too  lover-like,  Percy,''  replied  she 
smiling,  "  and  we  must  still — still  talk  as  friends." 

"  No — most  excellent  of  beings,  my  friendship 
and  my  love  must  now  become  equal  objects  of 
indifference  to  you.  I  am  fallen  below  myself — 
yes,  infinitely — irremediably.  Heed  not  my  rav- 
ings. My  presence  can  no  more  offend  you — 
let  me  speak  of  love,  of  ardent,  unchanging, 
purest  love — let  me  tell  of  all  I  have  felt — of  all 
I  feel — for  it  is  the  last  time  I  can  ever  so  offend 
again — and  the  remembrance  of  my  transgression 
may  reconcile  me  to  the  justice  of  my  banish- 
ment ;"  and  as  he  spake,  he  sank  exhausted  on 
the  moss-covered  fragment  of  a  rock. 

"  Have  you,  Percy,  made  so  false  an  estimate 
of  my  character  ? — is  it  possible  you  should  con- 
ceive so  meanly  of  me,  as  to  suppose,  that  the 
opinion  I  entertain  of  your  claims  upon  my  gra- 
titude— my  affection — are  to  be  shaken  or  affected 
by  a  change  of  circumstances  over  which  you  have 
had  no  control  ?  No,  believe  me,1'  and  she  stood 
erect  in  pride,  which  even  her  sensibility  could 
not  shroud,  "  my  proud  heart  would  have  burst, 
rather  than  betray  to  Percy  Rycott,  the  brilliant 
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child  of  prosperity,  what  it  feels,  and  glories  to 
acknowledge  to  him,  as  Percy  Mallory,  the  vic- 
tim of  capricious  fortune.  If  your  Louisa's  love 
can  lighten  up  a  ray  in  your  afflicted  bosom, 
Percy,  let  these  blushes  speak  the  sincerity  of  the 
hope,  that  I  may  yet  evince  my  gratitude,  by 
contributing  to  restore  your  oppressed  heart  to 
peace  and  tranquillity.'" 

Percy  started — gazed  upon  her. — "  Gracious 
Heaven  V  at  length  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this  pos- 
sible !" 

"  Hath  my  confession  rendered  me  contempt- 
ible in  your  eyes,  Percy  ?" 

"  Save  me — save  me  from  myself — best,  no- 
blest of  created  beings.  I  am  tottering,  sinking 
— save  me.  I  will  not — I  cannot  be  a  selfish 
villain. — No,  leave  me,  Loo  Bellenden ;  abandon 
me — say  you  hate — abhor  me  ! — Is  there  a  Hell 
like  this  upon  earth — to  behold  the  gates  of  Pa- 
radise wide  opening  to  my  distracted  view — its 
sweets,  its  beauties,  all  expanding  to  my  gaze — 
and  when  I  would  advance,  a  dark,  fathomless 
gulf  at  my  feet,  yawns  for  my  destruction  ?"" 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Percy — be  rational,  and  let  a 
simple  girl  recall  your  senses  home." 

"  Say,  rather  an  angel  beckoning  me  on  to 
Heaven,  whilst  a  demon " 

"  There  is  as  little  of  an  angel  as  of  a  demon,'" 
interrupted  she,  smiling,  "  in  the  case.  We  are 
only  two  weak  human  beings,  and  instead  of 
yielding  to  passing  evils,  we  must  meet  them  as 
becomes  rational  creatures,  acting  under  higher 
impulses  than  mere  temporary  contingencies.  I 
have  infringed,  perhaps,  what  is  properly  con- 
sidered the  strict  decorum  of  my  sex,  by  acknow- 
ledging, unasked " 

"  Unasked ! — Has  it  not  been  my  prayer  to 
thee  and  to  Heaven  ? — by  day,  by  night,  have  I 
not " 

"  Done  every  thing  that  a  lover  ought  to  do 
upon  the  occasion — most  assuredly ;"  and  her 
playfulness  played  like  an  April  beam  upon  the 
glistening  tear  that  stood  in  either  eye  ;  "  but  all 
would  have  been  ineffectual,  my  dear  Percy,  to 
shake  my  resolution,  had  our  relative  situations 
remained  unaltered — yes,  Percy,  even  though  my 
heart  had  been  broken  in  the  conflict  ;r!  and  as 
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her  arms  fell,  her  head  sank  upon  her  bosom,  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained. 

"  And  think'st  thou,  noblest  and  most  perfect 
work  of  Nature,''''  cried  the  enthusiastic  Percy, 
"  that  I — without  a  hope  on  earth  when  I  have 
lost  thee — think'st  thou  that  I  will  consent,  even 
as  the  price  of  my  perfect  happiness,  to  drag  thee, 
whom  my  soul  exalts  to  the  very  gates  of  Hea- 
ven, down  the  abyss  into  which  my  fate  has  hur- 
ried me  ?" 

"  Percy,  Percy,  be  rational ; — Mr  Flowerdew 
would  say  you  were  profane ; — I  think  you  ro- 
mantic, and  entreat  you  would,  for  a  moment,  de- 
scend to  the  regions  of  plain  common  sense.  I 
do  not  love  you  the  less  for  all  this  generous  and 
ingenuous  warmth,  believe  me,  and  if  we  were  like 
two  lovers  in  a  romance,  might  have  time  and 
leisure  allowed  us,  to  follow  all  the  fancies  and 
vagaries  of  fabled  passion — but,-"  and  her  smiles 
were  clouded  over,  "  we  are  about  to  part, 
Percy." 

"  For  ever — for  ever  !" 

"  We  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  my  good 
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friend,  and  it  may  be  so — but  we  part  not  with 
such  a  purpose — at  least  let  us  hope  we  may  meet 
under  happier  auspices. — You  have  lost  your 
name  and  station  in  society — you  go  forth  for  the 
more  glorious  purpose  of  redeeming  and  re-creat- 
ing both,  and  you  will  do  it,  or  I  have  wofully 
misread  your  character."" 

"  Alas  !" 

"  They  will  be  raised,  Percy,  and  ennobled  by 
yourself,  and  I  will  be  the  guarantee  of  your  suc- 


cess." 


"  Who  is  romantic  now — best  of 


"  Not  romantic,  Percy — on  the  contrary,  es- 
sentially worldly. — The  sagest  greybeard,  in  dis- 
missing his  son  to  seek  his  fortune,  could  not  do 
more,  and  ought  not  to  do  less.  It  is  the  first 
office  of  affection  and  friendship,  to  light  up  the 
path  with  hope,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
guard  against  its  dangers.,, 

"  Hope,  alas  !  is  gone — never,  never  to  re- 
turn." 

"  I  must  leave  you,  Percy,  if  you  will  not  re- 
cover your  self-possession  sufficiently  to  hear  my 
justification." 
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"  Justification — Heavens  !" 

"  I  pray  thee,  Percy,  do  not  interrupt  me.  It 
would  be  neither  for  your  happiness,  nor  my  own, 
to  rush,  like  many  other  inconsiderate  boys  and 
girls,  into  an  engagement  which  is  irrevocable, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  grave  and  important  we 
can  contract  in  this  world,  as  extending  its  in- 
fluence even  to  that  which  is  to  come.  We  part 
— but  I  repeat,  if  Heaven  forbid  it  not,  to  meet 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances — my  love  for 
you  I  have  acknowledged,  if  you  really  value 
it." 

"  Value  it !  who  can  estimate  it — who " 

"  You  promised  obedience — at  least  I  entreat- 
ed it  for  a  short  time." 

"  And  have  it,  for  life." 

"  Be  it  so — if  you  really  value  the  affection 
you  have  sought,  and  which  I  vow  to  you  in  all 
the  purity  of  a  first  and  exclusive  sentiment  of 
my  soul,  let  it  be  a  stimulus  to  your  exertions  ; 
and  if  your  heart  prove  as  steady  to  its  object,  as 
mine  assuredly  will  be,  return  to  claim  this  hand, 
which  no  power  on  earth  shall  ever  sever  from 
the  heart  which  proffers  it." 
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"  No,  Loo — noblest  of  thy  sex — whatever  may 
be  my  fate — my  lot  in  life — I  will  hold  you  to 
no  engagements — no  bonds. — I  never,  never  can 
be  worthy  of  you.11 

"  You  reject  me  then,  Sir  ? — I  am,  indeed,  de- 
graded.11 

"  God  have  mercy  on  me! — reject  you — reject 
Loo  Bellenden  ! — a  creeping,  crawling  thing,  like 
me,  reject  what  monarchs  might  cheaply  redeem 
by  the  sacrifice  of " 

"  You  do  not  reject  me  then  P11  said  she  smil- 
ing. 

«  I_No,  no,  no " 

"  Then,11  and  she  smiled  more  sweetly,  as  she 
extended  her  hand  towards  him,  "  then  you  must 
take  me  upon  my  own  terms — sit  down — be  pa- 
tient— and,  once  more  I  entreat  you,  attend  to 
me — All  mystery,  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned, 
must  be  done  away — you,  Percy,  must  know  me 
as  I  know  myself — and,  when  far,  far  away,  view 
me  as  I  am,  without  any  of  the  illusions  with 
which  your  fancy  has  so  potently  invested  me — 
Nay,  rest  where  you  are,11  and  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm  to  prevent  his  rising — "  Who,  or 
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what  are  my  parents  may  never — probably  never 
will  be  known  to  me.  It  matters  not,  in  my  view 
of  the  case,  whether  they  be  noble  or  plebeian ." 

"  Plebeian — impossible  V  exclaimed  Percy. 

"  And  yet — but  no  matter — I  repeat,  it  is  in- 
different to  me  what  may  be — or  may  have  been 
the  rank  in  life  of  the  beings  who  gave  me  birth. 
That  birth  must  have  been  degrading,  or  there 
could  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  mystery  which 
accompanied  and  has  followed  it.  My  first  recol- 
lections may  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  early 
childhood,  when  my  mind  began  to  develope  itself, 
under  the  affectionate  and  tender  culture  of  her 
whom  I  had  ever  called  mother — within  the  walls 
of  a  convent  in  Flanders.  Oh  !  Percy,  she  was  in- 
deed an  angelic  being — but,  alas  !  she  was  not  my 
mother,  although  the  veil  was  not  rent  from  my 
eyes  until  she  was  herself  about  to  be  torn  from 
me  for  ever.  Every  advantage  that  could  be  derived 
from  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  heart  endow- 
ed with  all  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  were 
mine,  under  the  constant  and  never-failing  super- 
intendence of  this  exalted  woman.  I  was,  Percy, 
of  a  froward  and  haughty  disposition,  which,  but 
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for  her  happy  culture,  that  scarcely  could  be  call- 
ed correction,  so  insensibly,  though  so  surely,  did 
it  work,  would  have  led  to  the  misery  of  myself, 
and  of  all  who  might  eventually  become  connected 
with  me.  My  very  failings  she  converted  into 
benefits — and  upon  a  too  proud  and  daring  spirit, 
which,  opposed  by  injudicious  treatment,  might 
have  degenerated  into  all  that  is  ungentle  and  un- 
womanly, she  grafted,  through  the  influence  of 
Christian  motives,  that  independence  upon  all  se- 
condary causes,  which  has  enabled  me  not  only  to 
see  my  way,  but  to  persevere  in  it  whenever  I  feel 
my  own  suggestions,  or  those  of  others,  influenced 
by  prejudice  or  passion  rather  than  by  a  sense  of 
duty." 

"  True,  true — who  could  have  borne  the  eter- 
nal querulousness  of  Mrs  Norcliffe,  or 11 

"  Oh  !  no,  Percy — I  take  no  credit  for  my  for- 
bearance in  that  quarter — Mrs  Norcliffe  could 
never  possess  the  power  of  influencing  even  my 
opinions,  much  less  of  trying  my  principles — but 
— I  am  not  seeking  to  illustrate  the  few  virtues  I 
may  have  partially  derived  from  the  best  of  wo- 
men— but  to  account  to  you  for  my  not  being 
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what  I  might  have  been,  under  the  privations  of 
a  worse  than  orphan  state.1' 

"  Oh  !  could  thy  cruel — cruel  parents  behold 
thee  as  I  do " 

"  I  was  about  fifteen  when  my  benefactress, 
my  preceptress — my  more  than  mother,  died ;  and 
it  was  on  the  evident  approach  of  this  long  dread- 
ed event,  that  she  communicated  to  me  the  mys- 
tery which  hung  round  my  birth,  without  being- 
able  to  dissipate  it  further  than  by  the  conviction 
on  her  own  mind,  that  my  parents  were  living, 
and  that  they  moved  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life. 
But  what  satisfaction  could  this  bring  to  an  ho- 
norable and  sensitive  mind,  in  exchange  for  the 
filial  affection  which  I  had  so  long  felt  and  con- 
sidered due  alone  to  the  exemplary  and  virtuous 
Mrs  Bellenden — what  were  to  me  parents,  who 
dared  not  acknowledge  their  child — or,  in  acknow- 
ledging, would  cover  her  and  themselves  with  ig- 
nominy and  disgrace  ? 

"  This  disclosure,  and  the  loss  of  my  truly  ma- 
ternal friend,  were  the  first  tests  to  which  my 
principles,  so  earnestly  inculcated,  and  so  divinely 
illustrated  in  her  life  and  death,  were  subjected. — < 

VOL.   II.  L 
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I  have  had  other  trials — they  have  been  less  ar- 
duous— but  enough  of  this. 

"Mademoiselle  Baguenaudiere  had  been  a  board- 
er in  the  convent  where  I  was  educated,  and  she 
was  fixed  upon  by  my  guardian — with  whose  name 
and  office  I  had  only  recently  been  made  acquaint- 
ed— to  accompany  me  to  the  North  of  England, 
where  I  was  first  presented  to  Mrs  Norcliffe,  as 
the  lady  with  whom  I  was  in  future  to  reside,  un- 
der the  character  of  her  niece — alas  !  a  sad  sub- 
stitute for  Mrs  Bellenden — but  I  had  neither  the 
means  nor  inclination,  indeed,  to  disobey — all 
places  were  alike  to  me — and  the  resources  with 
which  my  lost  friend  had  supplied  me,  rendered 
me  wholly  independent  upon  those,  which  were 
promised  to  me  in  the  society  and  protection  of 
Mrs  Norcliffe. 

"  We  removed,  a  few  months  since,  to  our 
present  residence,  which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt, 
and  newly  fitted  up  for  our  reception,  during  our 
stay  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehaven.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  strict  injunctions  of  my  guardian, 
Mr  Radcliffc — whom  I  have  never  yet  seen — to 
live  in  the  most  retired  and  private  manner,  will 
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account  for  our  being  so  little  known  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr  Flowerdew,  who,  a  short  time 
since,  was  nominated  to  the  neighbouring  curacy, 
as  a  man  of  a  '  particularly  serious  turn  of  mind,"1 
was  our  only  visitor ;  but,  short  as  has  been  our 
acquaintance,  he  has  not  been  inattentive  to  my 
concerns,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  having  first 
endeavoured  to  convince  me,  that  I  was  in  a  state 
of  reprobation,  and  could  only  be  saved  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  conversion,  and,  failing  in  this, 
proposed  to  compromise  with  my  conscience,  by 
accepting  him  as  a  lover,  when  he  discovered  that 
a  fortune  had  been  secured  to  me  by  my  un- 
known parents." 

"  Presumptuous  hypocrite  !" 

"  With  Mrs  NorclifFe,"  she  added  with  a  smile, 
"  he  has  been  more  successful — he  has  certainly 
made  himself  master  of  her  conscience,  and  if  he 
can  penetrate  into  the  state  of  her  worldly  affairs, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  console  himself  for  the  utter 
and  contemptuous  rejection  of  his  double  suit  on 
my  part.'''' 

When  Miss  Bellenden  had  finished  her  com- 
munication, she  proceeded  to  open  her  views  re- 
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specting  their  future  conduct.— Percy  still  perse- 
vered in  his  opposition  to  any  proposal,  which 
could  involve  the  fate  of  the  being  he  adored,  in 
his  own  degraded  and  desperate  fortunes.  The 
more  ardently  he  loved — and  every  moment  he 
passed  in  the  society  of  this  fascinating  creature, 
still  deeper  did  her  virtues  penetrate  his  soul — 
the  more  sensitively  did  he  shrink  from  dragging 
her  down  the  abyss  with  him — but,  could  he  re- 
sist the  powers  of  reason,  when  coming  from  the 
most  beautiful  lips  in  creation — could  he  be  deaf 
to  the  arguments,  which  went  to  convince  him  in 
the  voice  of  love  itself,  that  love  might  still  com- 
pensate for  all  the  privations  under  which  he 
suffered,  and  more  than  atone  for  every  evil  the 
world  might  yet  have  in  store  for  him  ? — Impossi- 
ble— he  felt  his  fate  new  coloured — he  had  a  sti- 
mulus to  ambition — an  incentive  to  virtuous  acti- 
vity— and  the  prize,  at  whatever  distance  placed, 
was  still  to  be  attained,  which — for  Loo  Bellen- 
den  again  repeated  her  fixed  and  immoveable  re- 
solution— had  he  been  invested  with  birth  and 
fortune,  he  never,  never  could  have  hoped  for. 
"  I  will  admit  of  no  correspondence,  Percy," 
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said  Miss  Bellenden  in  conclusion ;  "  I  am  with- 
out natural  guardians — but,  thank  God  !  not 
without  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my  character  and 
situation — and  by  this  I  must  and  will  abide,  as 
strictly  as  if  under  the  sanction  of  paternal  guid- 
ance. But,  even  if  this  prudential  consideration 
could  be  dispensed  with — as,  perhaps,  indeed,  it 
might — Hush,  not  a  word,  Percy,  until  I  have 
done  ! — if,  even  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  such  a  latitude  of  construction  in  our 
duty  might  be  allowed,  I  should  still — whatever 
might  be  the  sacrifice — decline  it,  even  upon 
higher  grounds.  We  are  both  very  young — and 
seen  little  of  what  is  called  the  world — we  may 
change.'1 

"  Change  ! — Heaven  and  earth  attest " 

"  This  is  the  raving  of  love,  Percy — Heaven 
and  earth  can  both  attest  the  constancy  which  has 
been  sworn,  and  the " 

"  Nay,  now  you  trifle  with  me — can  I — can  I 
ever  forget " 

"  We  are  human,  Percy — and,  therefore,  frail, 
and  the  surest  forerunner  of  our  fall  is  a  too  full 
confidence  in  our  own  power.     That  you  love  me 
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— ardently  love  me,  I  know — and,  why  should  I 
now  deny  it  ? — I  feel  blest  in  the  conviction — but 
you  are  going  forth  into  the  world,  where  you  will 
see  others.'" 

"  Others  ! — fair,  amiable,  tender,  wise,  like 
thee!'1 

"  Aye,  Percy — be  assured  you  will — and  yet 
I  do  not  say  that  you  may  think  so — or  that  you 
will  yield  to  their  superior  attractions  ;  but  all  this 
is  possible  in  the  course  of  human  events.11 

"  And  do  you — do  you,  Loo  Bellenden — feel 
this  diffidence  in  yourself  f 

"  My  temptations  will,  at  least,  be  fewer — the 
greatest,  probably  the  only  one,  I  have,  you  know, 
resisted,11  and  she  smiled  as  she  named  Mr  Flower- 
dew. 

"  Perdition  on  Mr  Flowerdew  ! — but  you  may 
see  others — you  may  be  removed — you " 

"  All  this  is  possible,  Percy — but  be  calm,  for 
I  must  conclude  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  this 
very  possibility,  of  which  your  very  agitation  be- 
trays your  own  conviction,  that  leads  me  to  decide, 
as  if  a  parent  were  watching  over  our  interview, 
and  directing  our  steps  in  the  path  of  experience 
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and  prudence.     To  correspond  would  be,  in  every 
point  of  view,  objectionable — but  in  none  more 
than  by  the  artificial  heat  it  would  keep  up,  for- 
cing and  exaggerating  those  sentiments,  which,  to 
be  sustained  in  purity  requires  the  rein  rather 
than  the  spur — and  which,  otherwise,  may  obtain 
such  a  mastery  over  the  mind,  as  leaves  it  inca- 
pacitated for  all  other  purposes  of  life.      Think, 
Percy — what  is  the  object  of  our  present  separa- 
tion.    In  the  full  glow  of  affectionate  feeling,  you 
will  appreciate — nay,  overrate  the  end  you  have 
in  view,  in  the  exertions  you  are  about  to  make. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  upon  those  exer- 
tions, if  half  your  day  be  occupied  in  writing — 
and  the  other  in  dreaming  over  the  visions  of  your 
imagination — exertion  would  be  palsied — success 
impossible.     It  must  not  be  thought  of,  Percy — 
we  part — in  the  full  confidence,  that  we  shall  meet, 
as  honest,  as  well  deserving,  and  as  well  beloved, 
as  at  this  moment.   Confidence  is  the  seal  of  love. 
I  will  believe  nothing  that  calumny  may  circu- 
late, or  malignity   suggest  against  you.     I  will 
always — should  such  ever  be  intruded  upon  me — 
ask  the  truth  from  your  own  pen — and  then — 
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and  then  only,  shall  I  resort  to  it. — Do  you  the 
same — and,  unless  I  am  deceived  in  both,  we 
shall  escape  all  those  inextricable  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  which  may  keep  alive  the  inter- 
est of  a  romance,  but  which  are  very  absurd  and 
unnecessary  things  in  real  life." 

To  say — that  when  the  final  adieu  was  whisper- 
ed on  the  breast  of  Percy — Loo  Bellenden  was 
so  far  a  philosopher  as  to  repress  all  emotions, 
would  be  to  say  that  which  "  was  not  ;"  but  there 
were  neither  hysterics,  nor  faintings,  nor  eau  de 
luce,  nor  vinaigrettes  exhibited  on  the  occasion. 
Her's  was  a  soul  of  hope,  and  a  mind  chastened, 
but  not  frozen  by  habits  of  discipline — and  the 
less  tutored  sensibility  of  Percy  required,  which 
she  was  able  to  afford,  a  temperament  and  so- 
briety, which,  whilst  they  suffered  it  to  retain  all 
its  native  ardour  and  warmth — checked  it  only 
when  it  kindled  into  flame — and  if  the  young- 
ladies  will  pardon  me — romantic  absurdity  ! 

Percy  tore  himself  away — and  as  the  object  of 
his  hopes,  solicitude,  and  interest,  descended  to- 
wards Glendara,  he  kept  her  in  view  by  ascend- 
ing to  those  regions  of  sublime  solitude  which  pro- 
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tracted  the  view  of  her,  until  she  had  entered 
the  dwelling,  which,  though  now  scarcely  more 
than  a  point  in  the  wide  spreading  landscape, 
seemed  to  his  imagination  to  inclose  within  it  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  the  world. 
,  The  whole  of  the  day — which  he  had  solemnly 
devoted  to  his  love — he  wandered  amid  the  wild 
and  romantic  scenery  of  his  youth,  and  would 
not  have  been  a  lover,  had  he  not  especially 
visited  the  spot  where  first  he  beheld  the  object 
of  its  inspiration,  and  recalled  all  the  associations 
by  which  her  fate  had  been  so  indissolubly  link- 
ed with  his  own. 

Wearied  and  exhausted  in  spirit,  he  did  not 
return  to  Wolston  Worthy  until  the  evening  was 
far  advanced — and  feeling  himself  unequal  to  a 
sparring-match  with  Mr  Rycott,  who,  to  the  last, 
would  have  combated  his  resolution  of  leaving 
the  abode  of  his  youth,  he  retired  to  his  solitary 
chamber,  and  as  most  young  men  upon  such  oc- 
casions are  reported  to  do,  alternately  built  castles 
and  destroyed  them  as  long  as  he  remained  awake 
— and  when  he  had  fallen  asleep,  dreamed  of  a 
chaos  in  which  flames,  and  darts,  and  cupids,  were 
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strangely  jumbled  with  precipices,  overleaped 
staircases,  and  inextricable  labyrinths,  in  which 
he  wandered  until  awakened  by  an  universal 
conflagration,  which  a  sunbeam,  darting  directly 
through  the  casement  upon  his  eyes,  had  lighted 
up,  and  which  was  fast  consuming  all  the  visions 
of  his  bewildered  fancy. 
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It  had  been  determined  that  Percy   should 
leave   the   spot,   so   long    considered  his    home, 
without  publicity  or  parade.      He  was  too  proud 
to  be  soothed  or  flattered  by  pity — and  the  few 
professions  of  condolence  he  had  been  compelled 
to  listen  to  convinced  him,  without  the  aid  of 
the  philosophical  Rochefoucault,  that  there  was 
nearly  as  much  of  exultation  as  sympathy  in  the 
greater   part   of  them.      Horses,    carriages,   all 
sorts  of  conveyance,  were  offered  for  his  accom- 
modation, by  his  foster  parent  Mr  Rycott ;  but, 
with  Blencow  for  his  companion,  who,  as  upon 
many  former  excursions,  had  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing a  wallet  or  knapsack  at  his  back,  containing 
immediate  necessaries,  he  remained  firm  to  his 
purpose   of    emigrating — and    of   pursuing    his 
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journey  on  foot.  It  was  a  mode  of  travelling 
more  suitable  to  his  reduced  fortunes — and — if 
the  truth  must  be  spoken — more  agreeable  to  the 
habits  of  himself  and  companion,  who  were  either 
of  them  qualified  for  a  military  campaign,  from 
their  quick  insight  into  the  nature  of  a  country, 
and  the  immediate  perception  of  the  best  routes 
for  marching  over  or  through  it. 

They  were  to  start  before  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning — and  Percy  having  taken  a  final 
leave  of  Mr  Paston,  as  well  as  Loo  Bellenden, 
intended  to  devote  this  day  exclusively  to  Mr 
and  Mrs  Rycott,  as  a  mark  of  that  filial  respect 
which  he  still  entertained — indeed,  entertained  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  before — for  the  protec- 
tor and  patron  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  The 
warmth  and  impetuosity  of  the  one,  and  the  lan- 
guid insensibility  of  the  other,  were  alike  over- 
looked, when  he  reflected  upon  the  gratuitous 
benefits  they  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the 
disappointment  of  their  hopes,  by  the  cruel  de- 
ception which  had  been  practised  upon  them,  as 
well  as  himself. 

Mr  Rycott  did  not  leave  his  chamber  until  a 
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late  hour,  having  had  a  restless  night,  and  hav- 
ing subsequently  been  dozed  by  Schwartz  with  se- 
datives, which  the  genuine  agitation  of  his  feel- 
ings had  in  some  degree  rendered  necessary. 
Mrs  Rycott  had  pursued  her  morning  avocations 
as  usualj  and  having  arranged  the  order  of  the 
day  with  Mrs  Micklethwaite  the  housekeeper, 
retired  to  her  boudoir,  and  resuming  her  accus- 
tomed occupation  of  knotting,  received  Percy 
with  the  most  unruffled  complacency. 

"  It  is  really  very  hard,  Mr  Percy — I  suppose 
I  must  not  call  you  Percy  now  ?" 

"  Oh !  Madam — call  me  anything  that  will 
shew  me  I  have  not  lost  your  love." 

"  Well,  that's  very  kind — and  I  will  call  you 
Percy,  it  is  so  natural  to  me, — and  I  must  say  it 
is  very  hard,  after  I  have  had  all  the  toil  and 
labour  of  bringing  you  up  to  these  years,  they 
should  come  and  take  you  from  me  !" 

"  It  is  a  cruel  event,  Madam,  and " 

"  Not  but  I  think  the  woman  is  right — if  she 
has  a  right  to  claim  her  own — only  I  don't  know 
any  good  you  can  do  to  her — Percy." 

"  I  must  do  my  best,  Madam." 
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"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  you  will  do  very  well,  Percy 
—just  pick  up  that  ball  of  thread — thank  you — 
you  will  do  very  well  I  have  no  doubt — nothing  has 
been  spared,  I'm  sure,  to  educate  you  properly." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Madam — indeed,  I  have 
had  greater  advantages  than  I  merit,  and " 

"  No,  Percy — you  know,  we  then  thought  you 
were  our  own  child— of  course,  it  was  all  owing 
to  that — but  I'm  sure  I  don't  grudge  it — only  it 

certainly  is  hard  "  but  the  entrance  of  Mr 

Rycott  interrupted  the  unusual  volubility  of  his 
good  lady — and  holding  out  his  hand  to  Percy,  he 
grasped  it  between  both  his — and  could  scarcely 
quit  him,  from  the  very  troublesome  emotion, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  plain,  he  de- 
clared to  be  a  symptom  of  angina  pectoris  I 

"  Well — well,  it  matters  not  what  becomes  of 
me — I'm  growing  old  and  useless — but — you 
surely,  Percy,  don't  mean  to  go  to-morrow  !" 

"  The  sad  hour  must  come,  Sir, — and  there 
is  no  use  in  protracting  our  sufferings." 
"  Use — use — yes,  delays " 


a 


Are  proverbially  dangerous,  Sir,"  interrupt- 
ed Percy,  smiling. 
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"  No  such  thing — I  hate  old  women's  saws — 
delays  may  induce  second  thoughts." 

"  And  old  women  only  say  that  these  are 
best,  you  know,  Sir." 

"  I  know  no  such  thing — By  Jove  !  Sir — you 
retain  all  your  powers  of  irritation — your  ob- 
stinacy— your  pertinacity — in  spite  of  your — 
your " 

"  Fall — you  would  say,  my  good  Sir." 

"  No,  my  good  Sir — I  would  say  no  such 
thing,  and,  by  Jove  !  I'll  not  have  words  put  into 
my  mouth,  although  you  are  no  longer  my  son — 
plague  on  the  old  witch  who  robbed  me  of  you — 
Oh  !  that  the  good  old  customs  of  the  duck- 
ing-stool or  the  faggot-pile  were  in  force,  I'd 
soon " 

"  But  she  is  still  my  mother,  Sir." 

"  What's  that  to  me  ? — By  Jove  !  I  believe 
her  to  be  the  Devil's  dam." 

"  Then  what  am  I,  Sir?"  asked  Percy  with 
a  smile. 

"  None  of  your  sneers,  Sirrah,  none  of  your 
sneers — but  I  forgot — Mr  Percy  is  no  longer 
bound  to  bear  the  caprices,  the  lecturings,  and  dis- 


, ' 
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cipline  of  the  old  valetudinarian — he  is  his  own 

master — his " 

"  Bound,  by  every  tie  of  love  and  gratitude, 
my  dear  Sir — to  respect  and  honor  you — to  bear 

all  that  you  may  think  proper  to  ■ " 

"  Then  stay  where  you  are,  Percy — obey  me 
on  this  one  point — and  you  shall  be  free  upon  all 
others — put  a  purse  in  the  way  of  your  mother, 
and  she  will  fit  herself  for  a  new  trip  to  the  Paci- 
fic— nobody  will  be  the  wiser,  and  you " 

"  Should  be  a  scoundrel,  whom  you  would  de- 
spise and  banish  from  your  protection.''1 

"  No yes — you  are  right,  boy. — She  is  your 

mother — at  least,  so  she  has  made  it  appear — but, 
why — why  am  I  no  longer  your  father  ?" 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Mr  Rycott,"  observed 
Mrs  Iiycott,  lifting  her  eyes  for  a  moment  from 
her  knotting — "  that  could  not  be,  unless  you 
had  known  this  good-for-nothing  woman." 
"  Peace,  Becky — you're  a  fool." 
"  Becky  ! — my  name  is  not  Becky,  Mr  Boy- 
cott, I'm  sure  was  never  called  so." 

"  No  one  knows  your  merits  so  well  as. I  do. 

or » 

4 
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"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,  Mr  Ry- 
cott,  though  you  have  sometimes  an  odd  way  of 
shewing  it.11 

"  Zounds  !  woman — can  you  see  this  boy — the 
idol  of  my  heart — the  sole  object  of  my  cares  for 
eighteen  years — the  blossom  of  my  ambition  just 
ripening  into  fruit — can  you  see  him  leaving 
you — abandoned  to  a  cruel  world — thrown  off — 

and — and  then  talk  of  yourself — and  your 

By  Jove  ! — it  is  not  to  be  endured." 

"  Goodness  me  !  Tin  sure  I'm  as  sorry  as  you 
can  be  that  things  are  as  they  are,  Mr  Rycott; 
but,  as  you  know,  he  is  no  longer  our  son,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  going  away." 

"  Psha — fiddle-faddle — leave  the  room,  Ma- 
dam— by  the  Lord  Harry  !  you  have  no  more  soul 
than  an  oyster." 

"  I've  lost  my  needle  in  the  flurry." 

"  Buy  another — buy  ten  thousand — but  if  you 
havn't  a  design  upon  my  life,  leave  the  room." 

"  Shall  I  send  Schwartz  to  you,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No — send  no  one." 

"  I'm  sure  you  want  him,"  and  she  departed 

VOL.  11.  m 
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without  the  variation  of  a  muscle  upon  the  most 
placid  of  placid  countenances. 

"  What  does  she  mean,  Percy  ? — is  there  any 
extraordinary  symptom  about  me — do  you  see 
any  twitching  or  catching  about  my  mouth  or 
lips  ?" 

"  None  whatever,  Sir — I  never  saw  you  look- 
ing better ."" 

"  By  Jove  !  Sir,  I  never  felt  so  ill — something 
is  hanging  over  me — it  must  be  very  visible,  or 
that  weak  woman  could  never  have  discerned  it — 
but  you  are  all  alike — all  in  the  same  story,  from 
that  puppy  Schwartz  downwards — all  in  a  league 
to  represent  me  as  hypochondriacal.,, 

"  Not  I,  on  my  honor,  my  dear  Sir — I  would 
do  any  thing  to  alleviate  your  sufferings.r' 

"  And  do  the  only  thing  that  can  effectually 
aggravate  them — are  you  not  going  to  leave  me — 
abandon  me — abandon  your  father,  one  more 
truly  so  than  the  whole  generation  who  now  claim 
you  ?" 

"  Can  your  sufferings  be  compared  with  mine, 
my  dear  Sir  ?" 

"  Yours  may  be  remedied,  by  compassionat- 
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ing  mine — but,  by  Jove !  Sir,  I  will  plead  to  no 
man's  compassion — much  less  to  one  whom  I 
have  bred  up  from  the  cradle.  You  may  go — 
you  may  depart  as  soon  as  you  please,  I've  done 
with  you — done  with  you." 

"  But  you  will  not  part  in  anger  with  me,  my 
dear  Sir?1'' 

"  But  I  will,  Sirrah — if  I  please — how  the 
devil  else  am  I  to  part  with  you — would  you  have 
me  smirk  and  smile — and  congratulate  you  and 
myself  upon  your  new  accessions — and " 

"  You  would  not  mock  me,  I  am  sure,  Sir  ?" 

•"  Yes,  Sir,  I  would — I no,  Percy — not 

mock  you,  but,  by  Jove !  I 1  would  die  for  you," 

— and,  to  Percy's  utter  surprise,  Mr  Rycott  threw 
himself  in  hysterical  agony  into  his  arms. 

"  Good  God  !  my  more  than  father,  is  it  possi- 
ble   " 

"  Possible — possible,  Percy — that  I  can  feel — 
what — did  you  suppose  I  had  a  heart  of  stone — of 
steel — of  adamant — or  have  I  appeared  so  little 
to  appreciate  you,  that  you  have  undervalued  the 
loss  I  am  about  to  sustain  ?" 

"  Let  me  call  assistance,  my  dear  Sir." 
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"  No,  Percy — place  me  in  my  chair — no  phy- 
sic— no  regimen — can  reach  this," — and  he  gave 
free  vent  to  his  tears,  as  he  lay  back  for  some  mo- 
ments in  his  seat. 

Percy  felt  as  if  he  had  first  found  a  father  in 
the  moment  in  which  he  had  lost  one — and  hard 
must  be  the  heart  which  can  refuse  its  sympathy 
to  the  tears  of  an  old  man — who  weeps  in  spite 
of  himself. 

Percy  knelt  and  embraced,  whilst  he  supported 
the  subdued  being  before  him. 

"  Oh !  my  more  than  father,"  he  said  in  an 
humble  tone  of  voice,  when  he  deemed  it  no  long- 
er sacrilege  to  break  the  solemnity  of  the  silence, 
"  do  not  impute  the  firmness  of  my  resolution  to 
any  want  of  love  and  respect  towards  you — Never 
— never  did  I  more  deeply  venerate  and  honor 
you  than  at  this  moment — but — when  you  re- 
flect   " 

"  I  have  reflected — by  Jove! — till  I  am 
half  mad," — cried  Rycott,  recovering  himself — 
"  and  am  the  more  tormented,  because  I  am  for- 
ced to  learn  my  duty  from  a  boy,  and  am  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  it.     We  are  taught,  Per- 
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cy" — and  again  he  was  softened — "  no,  we  are 
not  taught,  that  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  men  shall  seek  worldly  wisdom — and 
yet,  Percy,  you  have  taught  me,  who  thought  I 
held  you  trammelled  in  my  wisdom,  to  follow  you 
like  a  child." 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Sir." 

"  I — I  laugh  ! — by  Jove  ! — I  never  was  much 
given  to  be  facetious — and  never  less  than  at  this 

moment You  are   right,    Percy,  and  I  am 

wrong." 

"  I  have  been  taught  firmness  by  your  example, 
my  dear  Sir — when  assured  of  the  correctness  of 
my  principle  of  action." 

"  You  have  been  taught  no  such  thing,  Sir — 
If  you  had  taken  me  for  your  model — you  might 
have  been  obstinate,  headstrong,  wilful,  and  left 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  question  to  be  ascer- 
tained as  it  might  be " 


"  Indeed  !  Sir 


"  Zounds  !  Sir — do  you  contradict  me  ? — am  I 

not no — but  I  was — or  thought  myself,  once 

— your  father,"  and  his  hand  dropped  over  the 
arm  of  his  chair. 
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"  And  it  will  ever  be  my  pride  to  prove  my  fi- 
lial affection.''1 

"  What — for  that  cursed  old  woman  by  the 
Bourne  Head  ?" 

"  For  you— Sir." 

"  Look  to  your  words,  Percy — I  shall  keep 
you  to  them — I  repeat  you  are  right — you  ought 
not — cannot  for  the  present  remain  here.  The 
infernal  woman — but  no  matter — I  wish  she  were 
any  where  else — Your  absence  for  a  time  is  neces- 
sary. Gojthenjinyboy^andhiseyesagainglistened 
with  emotion — "  go — and  learn  of  what  the  world 
is  made — it  is  part  of  the  education  I  had  destin- 
ed for  you.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  university 
— perhaps  much  is  learned  there  for  the  sake  of 
being  unlearned  elsewhere — but  the  study  of  the 
law  will  prepare  you  for  public  life.1"' 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  notions  of  inde- 
pendence— the  theory  is  an  inspiring  one — the 
practice  is  starvation. — Hold  your  peace,  Sir — 
I  tell  you  it  is  splendid  nonsense — a  rainbow 
which  vanishes  when  the  source  of  light  from  which 

it  takes  its  hues  is  no  longer  present  to  it — No 

11 
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man  is  independent — we  are  all  links  of  the  same 

chain — we " 

"  But  surely,  Sir,  a  man  may  " 


"  By  Jove  !  Sir — a  man  may  not You  may 

smile — but  I  will  not  be  laughed  at — Mark  that, 
Sirrah.  That  girl  yonder — that  Loo  Bellenden, 
as  you  call  her " 

"  What  of  her,  Sir  ?"  demanded  Percy,  start- 
ing on  his  legs. 

"  I  would  never  have  listened  to  a  word  in  her 
favour — be  patient,  Sir — sit  down — sit  down — 
that  is,  if  I  had  never  seen  her — aye,  you  may 
chuckle,  puppy — but  I  am  serious,  had  you  not 
been  cut  off  from  the  blood  of  my  family,  I  never 
could  have  received  her  as  a  daughter — she  is — ■ 
she  is — no  matter,  by  the  Lord  Harry  !  Percy, 
she  is  an  incomparable  girl — How  she  did  keep 
that  preaching  prig  and  lackadaisical  lady  at  arm's 
length. — You  must  not  talk  of  your  independ- 
ence, Percy,  when  you  marry  her " 

"  I,  Sir,  shall  never  marry  her." 

"  By  Jove  !  Sir — but  I  say  you  shall — if  you 
both  hold  the  same  mind,  when  you  are  likely  to 
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know  your  own  minds  better — Where  will  yon 
find  a  wiser — better " 

"  Not  within  the  world's  wide  circle.'"' 

"  Then  why  shouldn't  you  have  her — if  she 
will  have  you — who  knows  ? — She  had  the  sauci- 
ness — and  I  could  have  blest,  aye  and  kissed  her 
for  it — None  of  your  vapouring,  Sirrah — She 
dared  to  tell  me  to  my  face  she  wouldn't  give  her 
hand  to  my  son,  because  she  was — was  base 
born." 

"  She  only  suspects  it,  Sir." 

"  She  avowed  it,  Sir,  as  her  motive  for  declin- 
ing your  hand,  even  if  I  were  on  my  knees  be- 
fore her  to  solicit  her  acceptance  of  it — a  daring — 
noble  girl — She  is  just  the  person  to  take  it,  at 
the  first  asking,  when  she  finds  you — pardon  me, 
perCy — no  better  than  herself  on  the  score  of  fa- 
mily pretensions." 

"  She  has  done  more,  my  dear  Sir — she  has 
owned  her  love  for  my  poverty — which  she  would 
have  denied  to  family  and  riches." 

"  And  you  have  refused  her  ?" 

"  Not  absolutely  that,  Sir,"  replied  Percy 
smiling  ;  and  he  communicated  to  Mr  Rycott  the 
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general  tenor  of  the  parting  conversation  between 
Miss  Bellenden  and  himself. 

"  By  Heavens  I"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  "  she 
is  above  her  sex — she  will  be  more  attractive  me- 
tal than  your  poor  crazy  rejected  father,  to  draw 
you  back  among  us.  Now  listen,  Percy — don't 
fidget  about,  as  if  you  were  meditating  your 
escape — by  Jove !  Sir — you  will  be  far  enough 
out  of  my  reach  by  this  time  to-morrow ;" — and 
he  stirred  the  fire — or  what  had  been  a  fire — for 
there  had  not  been  a  spark  visible  for  the  last 
hour — but  it  was  an  occupation — and  he  had  evi- 
dently some  reason  for  pausing  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Percy,  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  some- 
thing, probably  from  a  similar  motive,  took  his 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  passed  it  once 
or  twice  over  his  face.  Mr  Rycott  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  this — nor  did  Percy  smile  even  at 
seeing  his  companion  poking  an  empty  grate. 

Have  you  not,  reader,  sometimes  witnessed 
this  strange  sort  of  dumb  shew — and  witnessed  it 
like  Percy,  without  feeling  the  smallest  disposi- 
tion to  laugh  at  it  ? — Some  few  among  you  will 
understand  how  this  has  happened. 
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Whether,  as  we  read  of  philosophizing  miner- 
als, and  active  matter  supposed  to  be  dumb  and 
inert  upon  all  other  occasions,  in  the  historical 
records  of  our  friends,  Pilpay  and  Esop,  the  po- 
ker was  disposed  to  resent  the  mockery  of  being 
employed  to  stir  a  fire  where  no  fire  existed — or, 
whether  Mr  Rycott — which,  I  confess,  is  the 
more  probable  hypothesis  of  the  two — had  not  re- 
turned this  most  social  and  useful  article  of  do- 
mestic life  to  its  proper  position,  a  general  muti- 
ny of  the  andirons  was  the  consequence,  and,  with 
a  crash  that  shook  every  nerve  in  this  good  gen- 
tleman's system  to  the  very  centre,  tongs  and  sho- 
vel, with  the  poker  accompaniment,  descended 
together  upon  the  hollow  sonorous  bottom  of  a  mo- 
dern fender.  Mr  Rycott — at  least  from  what  fol- 
lowed— appeared  to  lean  to  the  theory,  which  we, 
in  our  wisdom,  have  rejected — for  starting  up — 
and,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  apos- 
trophized the  offending  instruments  as  sons  of  an 
animal — the  male  of  whose  species  supplies,  un- 
questionably, a  name  to  what  has  been  generally 
superseded  by  a  modern  grate — and  added,  with 
fury  in  his  visage,  and  in  a  tone  that  smacked 
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something  of  ingratitude  in  a  man  who  spent,  at 
least,  three-fourths  of  his  time  at  the  fireside,  that 
"  these  cursed  things  ,were  always  in  the  way."" 
As  if  determined  that  they  should  offend  past 
forgiveness,  he  spurned  the  solitary  head  of  the 
shovel — by  nature — or  by  art — the  tallest  of  the 
triple  alliance — which  had  been  prevented,  by  this 
circumstance,  from  reaching  the  lowest  point  of 
depression,  and  gave  a  climax  to  the  concussion — 
so  as  to  produce  upon  his  mind — at  least  so  I  con- 
jecture— that  sort  of  despairing  calmness,  which  a 
man  experiences  when  the  dice  have  decided  the 
fate  of  his  last  guinea,  and  he  sets  fortune  com- 
pletely at  defiance. 

"  They  have  put  it  all  out  of  my  head — con- 
found them — by  Jove  !  I  wish  there  was  not  such 
a  thing  as  a  poker  in " 

"  It  is  useful  sometimes,  Sir." 

"  Are  you  laughing  at  me,  Sirrah  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,  Sir." 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry  !  you  had  better  not — 
let  me  see — where  was  I  ? — this  girl — yes,  this 
girl — well,  Percy — I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  ac- 
quaint you  now  with  prospects  that  are  for  ever 
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faded  from  your  view — but  you  can  bear  it — I 
thought  you  a  child — a  whipster — but  that  is 
past — and  it  matters  little  to  me  what  you  are 
now,  Percy.'" 

"  Nay,  Sir — it  is  only  in  name.1' 

"  In  name — is  there  any  thing  but  a  shadow 
left  ? — answer  me  that — In  name — but,  Percy, 
Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy  knows  me  for  what  I  am. — 
He  is  in  my  confidence — and — but  I  am  a  very 
woman  this  morning — by  Jove  !  ten  times  more  a 
woman  than  she  who  once  called  you  mother 
— but — she  has  her  virtues — and  she  has  had 
much  to  bear — Unequal  marriages  are  the  devil, 
Percy — but  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter — 
and  I  had  resolved  never  to  suffer  a  son  of  mine 
to  choose  a  wife  from  an  inferior  station — I  mean 
from  rank  beneath  his  own. — From  the  cradle 
Gertrude  de  Lacy  and  you  have  been  betroth- 
ed." 

"  Miss  de  Lacy  and  me,  Sir  !" 

"  Yes,  Sir — Miss  de  Lacy  and  you — what  the 
devil  ails  you  ? — By  Jove  !  you  should  have  been 
married  too — aye,  Sir,  as  sure  as " 

"  Never,  Sir  !" 
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"  Never  ! — what — do  you  dispute  my  authori- 
ty ? — my  right? — my Psha  ! — a  plague  take 

it,  I  forget  myself — but  by  Jove  !  the  thing  was 
as  fixed  as  fate — nothing  could  have  shaken  my 
determination — the  girl  was  educated  to " 

"  You  shock  me,  Sir  !" 

"  Shock — shock  you — what,  the  loss  of  such  a 
prospect — the  oldest  family  in  England,  and  six- 
ty thousand  pounds.'" 

"  Would  have  been  to  me  as  empty  bubbles.11 

"  Is  the  fellow  mad  ?  —  bubbles  ! — fortune,  fa- 
mily, rank  !" 

"  With  me,  Sir,11  interrupted  Percy,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "  these  bubbles  have  already  burst.11 

"  No  sneering,  Sirrah  ! — but  no  matter — no 
matter — there^  an  end  of  the  affair — and — we 
must  look  at  affairs  as  they  stand — we  must  e'en 
put  up  with  Miss  Bellenden.11 

"  Say  rather  if  we  dare  aspire  to  her  I11 

"  Fudge  !  nonsense  ! — is  she  not  11 

"  Perfection,  Sir." 

"  Then  the  business  is  settled.11 

"  Would  you  have  her  couple  her  fate  with  a 
vagabond — who,  going  forth  from  your  paternal 
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roof,  must  seek  a  place  to  lay  his  head  among 
strangers  and " 

"  No  such  thing — you  may  command  my  purse, 
my  interest — you  may  go  forth  as  if  you  were  still 
my  son — you  may  command  the  world." 

"  Let  us  not  touch  on  a  string,  my  dear  Sir, 
which  vibrates  to  my  very  soul,  whilst  it  only 
more  strongly  confirms  me  in  this  single  act  of 
disobedience  to  your  will.'" 

"  By  Jove  !  Sir,  I  will  be  obeyed — not  now — 
not  now — you  have  it  all  your  own  way — and  I 
cannot,  must  not,  deny  that  you  are  right — but 
my  time  may  come — may — shall  come — yes,  Sir- 
rah— when  these  old  bones  are  whitening  in  their 
grave  —  when  my  caprices,  and  my  whims,  and 
my  fancies,  are  consigned  to  the  vault  of  all  the 
Capulets." 

"  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  long  avert  the  day  !" 

"  I  believe  you  love  me,  Percy  ;11 — and  again 
the  old  man  was  softened.  "  I  will  not  press 
you — you  have  much  to  contend  with. — It  is  a 
heavy  cruel  reverse,  and  you  bear  it — better — far 
better  than  your  poor  deserted  father  ;" — and  he 
grasped  the  hands  of  Percy,  whilst  he  attempted 
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to  raise  his  eyes  to  his  face. — "  I  have  run  riot 
so  long,  Percy,  and  commanded  others,  until  I 
have  no  command  over  myself. — Go,  whilst  I  am 
able  to  part  with  you. — You,  Percy — my  beloved 
boy  ;" — and  he  paused  tremulously — "  are  no 
longer  my  son — but"" — and  he  seemed  at  once 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  equally  remote  from 
querulousness  and  impetuosity,  as  he  solemnly 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  pressed  the  youth  to  his 
arms,  "  but  you  are  my  heir  !  Speak  not,  Percy 
— object  not — what  I  have,  or  may  have  in  this 
world,  was  destined  to  you  from  the  hour  I  hop- 
ed— I  thought — I  possessed  a  son.  Not  an  act — 
not  a  word — not  a  thought  from  your  cradle  to 
this  hour  hath  cast  a  shade  over  your  claims  to 
my  affection — a  cruel  fate  has  interposed  to  rob 
me  of  a  child — but  it  has  only  tended  to  confirm 
me  in  my  affection  for  my  heir. — I  must  for  once 

— for  the  last  time,  boy — be  obeyed. Do  not 

speak  to  me — I  cannot  bear  it. — On  this  point  I 
am  absolute,  and  have  a  right  to  be  so. — There 
is  not,  on  the  wide  surface  of  the  globe,  a  being 
who  has  a  claim  upon  my  property,  much  less 
upon  my  affection,  except  yourself. — Not  a  word 
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— for  once  there  is  virtue  in  despotism.  Here 
my  will  is  law — but  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  of 
justice,  of  right — and  if  the  prayers  of  a  sinful 
old  man,  who  has  thought  too  little  of  praying 
for  himself,  be  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  may  the  blessing  of  a  father,  though 
bereaved  of  his  child,  rest  on  your  head,  whilst 
it  calls  down  the  merciful  protection  of  Heaven 
upon  your  steps,  to  lighten  up  your  path  through 
every  stage  of  life  !" — He  fell  upon  the  neck  of 
Percy,  to  whom  the  power  of  utterance  was  de- 
nied. He  retreated,  holding  him  at  arm's  length, 
to  gaze  more  intently  upon  his  features — when, 
bursting  into  an  hysterical  sob,  he  clasped  him 
once  more  to  his  heart,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

Percy  saw  him  no  more.  It  was  ascertained, 
afterwards,  that  his  carriage  had  been  in  attend- 
ance to  bear  him  away,  after  his  interview  with 
the  young  man  ;  and  he  had  departed,  accompa- 
nied by  his  own  attendant  and  Schwartz,  with  the 
intention  of  being  absent  for  several  days. 

He  could  not  wait  the  regular  approach  of  the 
hour  which  was  to  witness  Percy's  departure — 
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he  felt  that  the  fever  of  his  mind  could  not  be 
endured,  whilst  the  body  remained  stationary, 
awaiting  the  blow.  Mr  Rycott  had  always  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  reasoning — and,  what  must  have 
long  been  observable  to  the  reader,  always  had 
his  own  way — of  acting  upon  it. 

Mrs  Rycott  conducted  herself  with  infinitely 
more  composure  and  self-possession,  when,  in  the 
evening,  Percy  took  his  last  leave  of  her ;  and  al- 
though she  loved  him,  as  much  as  she  had  ever 
loved  any  thing,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be 
viewed  as  her  son,  yet  the  little  that  was  subtract- 
ed, on  the  discovery  of  his  birth,  from  old  habits 
and  associations,  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  rem- 
nant to  a  very  rational  allowance  of  courtesy  and 
good  will.  She  thought  it  was  very  silly  in  a 
young  man,  whatever  might  have  occurred  to 
change  his  relative  position  in  the  family,  to  re- 
ject the  "  very  kind  and  very  extraordinary  offers 
of  her  Mr  Rycott,'1''  to  retain  him  under  his  roof, 
and  "  doing  every  thing  for  him." 

Her  arguments  were  not  calculated  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  Percy,  nor  did  her  manner  of  enfor- 
cing them  put  his  firmness  to  any  very  formid- 

VOL.   II.  N 
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able  test.  At  parting,  she  embraced  him,  and 
confessed  she  should  "  find  it  very  lonely  with- 
out him,  as  Mr  Rycott  was  very  little  of  a  com- 
panion to  her  ;" — and  as  he  started  from  her,  and 
left  the  room,  to  hide  his  own  emotion,  she  utter- 
ed, "  Good  b'ye,  Percy — take  care  of  yourself;" 
— and  resumed  her  knotting,  at  the  very  thread 
which  had  been  half  twisted  to  its  purpose,  when 
this  interesting  interview  had  commenced. 
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Before  the  dawn  of  day,  Percy  stole  forth 
from  his  chamber,  in  order  to  spare  himself,  and 
some  of  the  faithful  domestics  who  had,  from  his 
cradle,  cherished  him  as  their  young  master,  the 
pain  of  "  taking  leave1' — and  hastened  to  join 
Blencow,  who  was  already  equipped,  with  their 
travelling  equipage,  at  a  spot  previously  appoint- 
ed. 

I  am  aware,  that  very  extraordinary,  and  very 
interesting  adventures  occur  to  travellers,  and 
especially  to  those  who,  like  Percy,  are  sent  forth, 
almost  for  the  purpose,  of  seeking  and  making 
the  most  of  them  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that,  like 
myself,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  journey- 
ing many  thousand  miles  in  stage-coaches — which, 
as  became  me,  I  always  took  care  to  let  my  fel- 
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low-passengers  know  was  not  my  general  mode  of 
travelling — without  a  single  occurrence  worth 
naming,  Percy  and  his  companion — if  they  are 
to  be  credited,  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their 
pedestrian  peregrination — met  with  nothing  of  the 
marvellous,  in  their  adventures,  during  the  whole 
of  their  progress  from  the  hills  of  Cumberland, 
to  the  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  where  they  first 
touched  upon  the  precincts  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis. It  is  true,  they  were  nearly  swamped  in 
crossing  the  Seven  Mile  Sands,  by  mistaking  the 
time  of  the  tide  in  their  approach  to  Lancaster ; 
and  Blencow  would  have  been  precipitated  into 
one  of  the  Devil's  Holes,  so  romantically  opened 
by  the  Tempter  in  Craven,  and  other  parts  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  had  not  Percy,  in  re- 
turn for  former  favours,  snatched  him,  by  his  ac- 
tive interposition,  from  the  peril.  But  they  were 
not  sufficiently  experienced  as  travellers  to  make 
any  thing  of  these ;  and,  moreover,  being  satis- 
fied with  whatever  fare  was  set  before  them,  and 
being  ignorant  whether  they  were  overcharged,  or 
otherwise,  they  took  the  word  of  all  whom  they 
had  to  deal  with,  and,  consequently,  encountered 
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no  scenes  with  virago  hostesses,  nor  any  of  those 
amusing  embarrassments,  which  knights  of  La 
Mancha,  and  their  more  modern  disciples,  are 
sure  to  meet  at  every  stage  in  their  progress. 

Something,  indeed,  must  be  allowed  for  the 
appearance  of  our  young  friends,  who  being  clad 
nearly  in  the  same  costume — namely,  a  plain  blue 
jacket,  and  trowsers,  with  appropriate  accompani- 
ments, held  out  no  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of 
legalized,  or  adventurous  imposition — we  mean  to 
publicans,  who  know  how  to  make  a  charge  in  re- 
turn for  their  extraordinary  hospitality — and  to 
sinners,  who  may  be  contradistinguished  as  being 
equally  adroit  at  a  charge — without  making  any 
return  at  all. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  peaceable  and 
safe  arrival  of  Percy  and  his  companion  in  Lon- 
don— without  troubling  our  readers  with  all  that 
he  saw  to  surprise  and  delight  him  in  the  variety 
of  scenery,  and  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which 
fell  under  his  observation  in  his  progress — we  shall 
only  observe,  that  he  knew  enough  of  the  world 
to  be  aware,  that  not  only  must  the  knapsack  be 
consulted,  but  even  his  trunks  ransacked,  before 
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he  could  equip  himself  in  a  manner,  fit  and 
proper  for  presentation,  before  those  persons  to 
whom  his  letters  of  recommendation  were  ad- 
dressed. His  heavy  baggage  had  been  forward- 
ed to  an  inn  in  Holborn,  and  his  inquiries  soon 
brought  him  to  the  spot  where  he  found  these  ne- 
cessary appendages  deposited.  He  felt  no  re- 
sentment in  being  shewn  into  a  sort  of  tap-room 
with  his  companion,  who,  like  himself,  was  cover- 
ed with  dust  and  dirt — nor  at  the  familiar  address 
of  a  strapping  wench,  who  did  not  suffer  them  to 
be  seated,  before  she  unceremoniously  demanded, 
"  What  she  should  draw  for  'em  ?" 

He  was,  however,  somewhat  surprised,  when  a 
few  minutes  after  Blencow  had  stept  out  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  trunks,  to  perceive  not 
only  the  aforesaid  female,  but  the  master  himself 
of  the  inn,  advancing  towards  him  smirking,  and 
bowing,  and  requesting  he  would  pardon  their 
having  brought  him  by  mistake  into  such  a  place. 
— "  Here,  Betty  Chambermaid,  bring  me  a  can- 
dle— this  way,  Sir,  if  you  please — take  care  of 
the  settle,  Sir — here,  Betty,  why  don't  you  sweep 
away  that  straw  ? — there's  another  step,  Sir — that's 
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right — this  way," — and  thus,  without  permitting 
him  either  to  express  his  own  will  or  pleasure, 
he  was  conducted  up  stairs  into  a  well  carpeted 
decent  room,  with  a  further  pledge  from  his  ob- 
sequious attendants,  that  he  should  find  "  every 
thing  agreeable  and  comfortable  about  him.-" 

Percy  seemed  only  to  wait  for  an  explanation 
of  this  sudden  change. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  polite  Boniface,  "  to 
add  a  mackerel  to  the  mutton-chop  your  servant 
has  ordered." 
"  My  servant !" 

"  Yes,  Sir — it  won't  delay  you  ten  minutes." 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  mackerel,  but  as 

to  my  servant " 

"  I'll  send  him  up  directly,  Sir,"  and  the  land- 
lord was  half  down  the  stairs,  before  Betty  had 
made  her  best  curtsey,  and  closed  the  door  of  the 
room. 

The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  explained, 
for  in  a  few  minutes,  Blencow,  followed  by  a  por- 
ter, each  carrying  a  large  trunk  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, entered  the  apartment,  and  upon  the  latter 
retiring,    Percy   expressed   himself  hurt   at  his 
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friend's  having  thus  acted  as  a  menial,  contrary 
to  their  agreement. — Blencow  pointed  to  the  di- 
rections which  had  been  carefully  fixed  upon  the 
trunks  by  the  servants  at  Wolston  Worthy,  dis- 
playing, in  very  large  characters,  "  Percy  Mallo- 
ry,  Esquire.1' 

"  Now,"  added  Blencow,  "  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  retain  my  situation  as  companion  to  an 
Esquire — and,  therefore,  when  I  asked  for  the 
packages,  and  they  demanded  of  me  if  I  was 
'Squire  Mallory's  servant,  I  naturally  answered, 
Yes — and  when  they  further  demanded  where 
the  'Squire  was,  and  I  pointed  you  out  in  the 
kitchen,  they  all  seemed  thunderstruck,  and  ran 
off,  leaving  me  to  settle  with  the  book-keeper." 

"  This  is  a  foolish  business,"  observed  Percy, 
after  a  pause — "  what  am  I,  that  I  should — but 
it  can't  be  remedied — you  should  have  consulted 
me  before  you  committed  yourself." 

"  It  was  impossible,  Sir — besides — to  confess 
the  truth — I  never  intended — how  could  I — to 
impose  myself  upon  people  in  this  great  town  here, 
where  they  say  they  have  all  hawk's  eyes,  as  the 
companion  of  a  gentleman  like  you." 
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^  A  gentleman! — how — what  have  I,  Blencow, 
to  give  me  rank  above  yourself?11 

"  That  which  I  shall  never  gain,  Master  Con 
— and  you  never  lose.11 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Mind  and  manners.11 

"  Psha  I11 

"  Must  I  then  return  to  Cumberland  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  ?" 

"  I  would  not — if  you  will  let  me  be  as  I  wish 
to  be.11 

"  My  companion — it  was  your  compact.11 

"  God  bless  you,  then,  Master  Percy — You 
cannot  raise  me  to  your  level — I  will  not  bring 
you  down  to  mine.11 

"  By  Heavens  !  Blencow,  you  are  a  noble  fel- 
low— and  raise  yourself  above  me,  whilst  you 
labour  to  degrade  yourself.11 

"  Will  you  consent  P11 

"  No — nay,  stop  Blencow — do  not  be  rash — - 
I  will  consent  so  far — since  you  have  chosen  to 
tell  these  people  the  story  in  your  own  way,  but 
I  have  other  views  for  you.11 

"  Anything — so  that  you  let  my  story  stand.11 
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And  this  new  treaty  was  signed  and  sealed  by  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  which  Blencow  sudden- 
ly withdrew,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  a  dish, 
smoking  from  beneath  a  bright  block-tin  cover, 
borne  aloft  by  mine  host,  entered  in  full  array — 
Betty  and  a  spruce  waiter,  who  now  made  his  first 
appearance,  followed  the  landlord,  the  former 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  smaller  dish  with  a  similar 
cover,  and  in  the  other  a  plate,  containing  two  old- 
fashioned  battered  silver  sauce-boats — the  latter  a 
tankard  and  glasses,  upon  a  new  scarlet  Birming- 
ham tray. 

Boniface,  with  a  dexterity  to  be  acquired  only 
by  long  practice,  whipt  off  the  aforesaid  covers  by 
a  sort  of  legerdemain,  and  adroitly  turning  them 
upward,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  steam  they 
had  borrowed  on  the  way,  discovered  a  true  Lon- 
don mackerel,  smoking  through  a  bower  of  fen- 
nel, and  flanked  by  the  small-craft  of  butter  and 
boiled  green  gooseberries,  whilst  the  dish  of  steam- 
ing potatoes  sent  up  a  cloud  that,  properly  con- 
densed, might  have  set  the  whole  table  in  motion. 
Stooping  to  the  ear  of  Percy,  who  was  already 
seated  at  the  table,  the  host  whispered,  that  he 
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could  recommend  his  Madeira  as  London  particu- 
lar— but  if  his  Honor  preferred  Port M 

"  Either — either,""  answered  Percy,  who  had 
not  courage  enough  to  say  "  Neither,"  although 
he  would  have  preferred  a  draught  from  the 
frothy  tankard,  which  stood  at  his  right-hand  on 
the  table,  to  all  the  wine  in  his  host's  cellar — be- 
ing, first  of  all,  a  very  moderate  drinker — and,  se- 
condly, a  pre-determined  economist  from  the  known 
scantiness  of  his  resources.  He  had  yet  to  learn, 
that  the  most  difficult — but  perhaps  the  very 
safest  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  young  man,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  to  be  found  there,  and  that  there 
goes  "  more  than  his  philosophy  dreams  of "  to 
say  no  in  the  proper  place. 

Percy  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  establishing  him- 
self in  his  destined  pursuits.  When  he  had  dis- 
patched his  dinner,  and  taken  a  single  glass  from 
the  bottle  of  Madeira,  which  his  attentive  host 
had  placed  before  him — to  drink  a  silent  blessing 
upon  the  head  of  Loo  Bellenden,  he  opened  his 
porte-feuille,  and  selected  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr  Clement  Dossiter,  Mr  Rycotts  agent 
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and  attorney  in  London,  to  whose  advice  and  as- 
sistance he  had  been  especially  referred  by  that 
gentleman,  the  moment  he  found  that  Percy  was 
fixed  in  his  determination  of  leaving  him.  He 
considered  the  day  too  far  advanced  to  visit  that 
gentleman,  and  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  it  to  a  stroll  through  the  streets,  to  gratify,  in 
some  measure,  the  curiosity  which  was  naturally 
awakened  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind  by  the 
novel  air  which  every  thing  wore  around  him. 
He  rang  for  his  landlord  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing some  general  inquiries,  and  betrayed  as  little 
of  the  novice  as  could  well  be  expected,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  once  or  twice,  finding  it  difficult  to  pitch 
his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  first  floor  of  a 
front-room  in  such  a  thoroughfare  as  Holborn,  he 
checked  himself  as  if  expecting  the  extraordinary 
noises  should  cease,  and,  like  the  pauses  in  a 
thunder-storm,  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  being 
more  intelligible  to  the  bowing  landlord — who 
kept  repeating — "  Sir  ? — I  beg  your  pardon — I 
don't  rightly  understand  you — did  you  say,  your 
servant  ?" 

He  soon,  however,  adapted  himself  to  circum- 
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stances,  and  having  received  such  answers  as  he 
considered  satisfactory  to  his  purpose — he  de- 
sired Blencow  might  be  called — and  having  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  equip  himself  in  a  suit  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him — having  himself  al- 
ready thrown  off  his  travelling  costume,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  meet — agreeable  to  the 
terms  insisted  upon  by  Blencow — at  a  spot  point- 
ed out  from  the  window ;  whence  they  started  to- 
gether to  explore  the  new  world,  whose  threshold 
they  had  only  yet  passed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Percy  was  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  the  contrast  of  a  large  and 
populous  city,  with  the  wild  and  solitary  scenes  to 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  ;  or  that 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  certain  land-marks, 
and  broad  outlines,  which  a  man  in  good  society, 
even  in  the  retirement  of  a  country  life,  becomes 
in  some  degree  conversant.  That  he  found  his 
conceptions  outstripped  by  the  reality — that  he 
saw  much  which  the  most  vivid  imagination  could 
never  have  prefigured — and  that  he  felt  all  that 
sort  of  nervous  trepidation  which  a  man,  no  less 

conscious  of  hazard  and  difficulty  than  of  his  own 

i  i 
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inexperience,  suffers  when  he  finds  himself  launch- 
ed into  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  persons,  all  occupi- 
ed with  their  own  interests  and  pursuits,  and  from 
whom  he  is  to  expect  any  thing  rather  than  fa- 
vour and  protection,  cannot  be  denied — but  there 
is  a  certain  consciousness  of  desert,  which,  with- 
out rising  into  vanity,  or  generating  contempt  to- 
wards others,  enables  a  man  to  walk  steadily  and 
upright  through  life,  as  well  as  through  the 
thronged  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Percy — 
though  no  monster  of  perfection — was,  owing  to 
the  judicious  education  he  had  received,  aided  by 
the  active  and  independent  nature  of  his  pursuits, 
in  this  predicament. 

The  mind  of  his  companion  was  altogether  un- 
prepared, by  previous  reflection,  to  receive,  in 
such  rapid  succession,  the  strange  sights  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  eye  on  every  side,  and 
it  required  all  the  influence  which  Percy  possessed 
over  him,  to  keep  him  within  those  bounds  which 
custom  and  conventional  usage  have  prescribed  to 
those  who  use  the  "  high-ways  and  bye-ways"  of 
London.  Blencow  would  have  stopped  or  turn- 
ed to  view  and  animadvert  upon  every  person 
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whose  dress,  habit,  or  costume,  were  new  to  him — 
he  would  have  thrust  his  eye  into  every  shew-box, 
which  the  itinerant  manager  was  exhibiting  to  the 
fry  of  young  citizens — and  have  entered  every 
shop  that  appeared  to  contain  as  much  matter  for 
curiosity  within  as  was  displayed  at  its  gaily  be- 
decked windows  without — but  the  cautious  arm  of 
Percy,  which  securely  embraced  that  of  his  fel- 
low-traveller, restrained  him,  whenever  the  temp- 
tation appeared  to  assail  him  too  powerfully. 

Blencow  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  felt 
convinced  that  every  man  intended  to  insult  or  in- 
jure him,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  Percy  could 
satisfy  him  that  they  did  not  waste  a  single 
thought  upon  him. 

"  Why  did  that  fellow  push  me  off  the  path, 
then  P11  demanded  he. 

"  Only  to  make  good  his  own  way." 

"  Didn't  the  man,  all  whiskers  and  cravat, 
poke  his  nose  and  eye-glass  into  my  very  face  ?" 

"  He  was  near-sighted/1 

"  He  saw  clear  enough  to  laugh  at  me.11 

"  That  was  because  you  bowed  to  him.'1'' 
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"  He  looked  at  first  as  if  he  expected  it — and 
we  always  bow  in  the  country  to  a  gentleman.'" 

"  It  would — would  be  an  endless  ceremony 
here,1''  replied  Percy,  laughing — and  drawing  his 
friend  forward. 

Percy  was  too  experienced  an  explorer  not  to 
take  his  observations  as  he  passed  along — and  to 
note  down  certain  land-marks,  or  beacons,  which 
might  enable  him  to  retrace  his  steps. — Blencow 
would  have  been  as  skilful  as  his  companion  in 
taking  this  precaution,  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  it — but  any  analogy  between  his  na- 
tive hills  and  the  passing  scene  was  the  last 
thing  to  occur  to  his  mind — and  without  a  guide- 
inexperienced  in  point  of  fact  as  himself,  but  pos- 
sessing requisites,  which  were  denied  to  him — 
he  would  in  five  minutes  have  been  involved  in  a 
labyrinth,  out  of  which  he  might  not  have  found 
his  way  in  as  many  hours. 

Experience,  however,  is  "  your  only  perfecti  on- 
er," as  Percy  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  when 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair  on  his  return  to  the 
inn — and  boasting  to  Blencow  of  his  skill  in  navi- 
gating them  through  London  Streets,  he  put  his 
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hand  in  his  pocket  for  a  handkerchief  to  wipe 
his  face — and  found  none  ! — He  rose,  and  look- 
ed to  the  side  of  the  chair,  thinking  it  had  fallen 
down — in  doing  which,  throwing  open  the  loose 
coat  he  wore,  Blencow  observed  that  the  pockets 
of  his  pantaloons  were  turned  inside  out — and, 
consequently,  that  their  contents,  whatever  they 
might  have  been,  had  made  their  escape.  In 
plain  English — both  had  been  plundered  of  all 
they  had  carried  forth  with  them — and  the  only 
mode  of  accounting  for  a  circumstance  that  could 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  accident — was  the 
recollection  of  their  having  both  been  engaged  in 
extricating  a  remarkably  well  dressed  lady,  who 
had  been  nearly  thrown  down  by  two  equally 
well  dressed  gentlemen,  who  overpowered  our 
two  travellers  with  their  thanks  for  aiding  them 
to  repair  the  evil  their  haste  and  carelessness 
alone  had  occasioned. 

"  Nay,"  said  Blencow,  "  such  gentlemen  could 
never  have  been  engaged  in  plunder.1' 

"  We  must  not  trust  to  appearances  in  this 
great  town,  Blencow — I  ought  to  have  been 
aware.11 

VOL.   II.  o 
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"  I  remember  some  one  pushing  my  hat  for- 
ward, just  as  the  gentleman  in  blue  begged  me 
to  support  the  lady." 

"  And  I  now  recollect,1''  cried  Percy,  laugh- 
ing, "  that,  when  the  lady  seized  both  my  arms 
to  raise  herself,  I  felt  a  hand  at  my  pocket — and 
upon  turning  round,  received  a  very  genteel  apo- 
logy from  the  gentleman  in  the  drab  great-coat — 
for  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  whom  he  turned 
round  to  rebuke. — One  loss,  however,  won't  ruin 
us,  Blencow — and  we  shall  have  cheaply  purchas- 
ed our  experience.1' 

Fortunately,  the  travelling  purse  had  run  low, 
and  a  single  guinea  and  some  loose  silver — with 
the  addition  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  our 
two  adventurers,  made  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
abstraction.  Percy  felt  the  necessity  of  future 
precaution — but  Blencow  manfully  defied  the 
whole  race  of  public  depredators,  "  now  that  he 
was  up  to  their  tricks.11 — So  true  is  it,  that  our 
confidence  is  ever  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quali- 
ties which  are  best  calculated  to  justify  it. 

The  next  morning,  Percy  dressed  himself,  and 
prepared  to  pay  his  introductory  visit  to  Mr  Cle- 
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ment  Dossiter,  whose  residence  being  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood — namely  in  Chancery  Lane — 
he  was  enabled,  without  a  cicerone,  to  set  out  for — 
and  by  the  assistance  of  a  very  large  and  conspi- 
cuous brass  plate  on  the  door  to  discover,  and  gain 
admission  into  it. 

He  was  shewn  into  a  parlour,  which  exhibited 
all  the  signs  of  an  opulent  master — and  that  ear- 
nest of  good  living,  which  a  rich  Turkey  car- 
pet, massive  mahogany  furniture,  and  deep-backed 
leather-lined  chairs,  afford  to  those  whounderstand 
these  matters.  Over  the  chimney  piece  was  a  print 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  full  costume — and 
glittering  amidst  the  burnish  of  a  highly  wrought 
frame,  appropriately  adorned  with  scales  and 
swords,  and  other  ingenious  devices  of  the  car- 
ver's art.  Around  hung,  more  modestly  embel- 
lished, mezzotinto  plates  of  such  of  the  reverend 
judges  as  had  submitted  to  have  their  countenan- 
ces transmitted  to  posterity ;  the  Chief  Justices 
and  the  Chief  Baron  being  especially  distinguished 
by  a  broader  and  somewhat  more  ornamented 
frame,  each  forming  the  centre  piece  of  his  own 
especial  court. 
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Percy  had  scarcely  time  to  look  round  upon  this 
goodly  groupe,  or  to  decide  upon  which  of  the  se- 
veral parties  boasted  the  honor  of  "  Keeping  the 
place  warm  for  himself, "  before  the  folding  doors 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  master  of  the  house  stood  before  him. 

Mr  Clement  Dossiter  was  a  middle-sized  and  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  that  sort  of  corpulence 
which  a  sedentary  life  is  calculated  to  engender — 
and  that  looseness  of  attire,  which  the  habit  of 
sitting  at  ease  is  equally  apt  to  occasion.     His 
complexion  was  rubicund,  rather  than  ruddy — 
and  his  eye  quick,  rather  than  intelligent — but  he 
had  evidently  been  a  handsome  man,  upon  whose 
countenance  were  the  mingled  traces  of  business 
and  conviviality,  rather  than  lines  legitimately 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  time.  He  wore  a  flaxen  law 
scratch,  upon  which  were  raised,  as  he  advanced 
into  the  room,  the  spectacles  which  had  previous- 
ly occupied  his  nose.     There  was  a  prodigious 
hiatus — supplied,  however,  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  linen — between  the  termination  of  his  up- 
per and  the  commencement  of  his  lower  vestments 
— which  latter,  being  of  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
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called,  by  the  reformers  of  the  day,  Short oes — 
were  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  displaying,  like 
Hamlet,  in  his  mad  scenes,  secundum  artem  his- 
trionicam,  an  unequal  portion  of  white  cotton, 
and  black  silk  stocking,  escaping  from  a  relaxed 
garter. 

Sliding  in  upon  slip-shod  slippers,  he  bowed  ci- 
villy to  Percy — but  before  he  addressed  him, 
seemed  careful  to  secure  the  door,  and  preclude 
either  intruders  or  listeners.  Advancing,  he  as- 
sured the  young  traveller,  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  him — and,  pointing  to  a  chair,  hastily  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  letter  he  had  delivered  to  him, 
and  renewed  his  expressions  of  welcome.  He 
spoke,  however,  in  a  subdued  tone — and  with  an 
air  of  mystery  or  distrust,  which  to  Percy  was  al- 
together unintelligible. 

"  You" — looking  round  to  see  that  both  the 
doors  were  closed — "  you,  Mr  Percy,  come  direct 
from  Wolston  Worthy  ?" 

"  As  direct  as  rather  a  circuitous  route,  which 
I  took  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  my  curiosity, 
would " 

"  Enough,  enough — and  my  worthy  old  friend 
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Mr — Mr  Rycott" — again  lowering  his  voice — 
"  quite  well  P" 

"  As  well  as  usual,  Sir — you  know  he " 

"  Enough — I  understand," — and  he  brought 
his  mouth  in  a  line  with  Percy's  ear,  and  almost 
whispered — "  an  unfortunate  discovery,  Mr  Per- 
cy— cursed  un " 

What  discovery,  Sir  P11 
That  tattling  woman — her  peaching — her — " 
If  you  mean  the  discovery  of  my  birth,  Sir, 
I  can  never  lament  that  so  gross  an  imposition  up- 
on the  family  of  Mr  Rycott " 


a 
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Enough — enough — I  take  you — you  are  a 
young  man — don't  understand  these  things — if  I 
had  encountered  her  previous  to  the  exposure, 
might  have  been  hushed — but  we  must  not  com- 
mit ourselves — no  use  talking  over  a  lost  cause."1'' 

"  I  never  could  have  sanctioned  an  imposition, 
Mr  Dossiter.1' 

"  Know  it — enough — no  use  of  saying  what 
you  would  have  done — the  thing's  gone  by. — 
Well,  Sir" — and  the  lawyer  rubbed  his  hands,  as 
if  he  was  advancing  on  surer  ground — "  we  must 
do  what  we  can  for  you— you  mean 
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"  To  take  chambers,  and  place  myself  under  a 
special  pleader,  and  if " 

"  Enough — I  see — I  know — have  secured 
chambers  for  you — snug — quiet — in  Paper  Build- 
ings— had  old  Rycott's  orders  a  week  ago." 

"  Kind  hearted  friend  !" 

"  A  good  sort  of  man,  Sir — I  mean,  an  excel- 
lent man — great  pity,  though,  we  couldn't  have 
made  him  your  father." 

"  Sir  !" 

"  I  know — I  know — it  couldn't  be — it  isn't, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  therefore  can't  be — no 
use  talking." 

"  My  object,  now  that  I  am  an  outcast " 

"  Enough — enough — my  good  Sir — don't  speak 
so  loud — no  use  telling  me  you  are  an  outcast — 
they'll  think  you  something  worse  if  you  own  so 
much — besides" — and  here  his  voice  was  subdued 
to  a  whisper — "  you  are  no  outcast — you'll  be  a 
rich  man — I  say  nothing — my  lips  are  sealed — 
hermetically  sealed — but " 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  circumstance  to  which  you 
allude,  but  I  can  never  consent." 

"  Whew  ! — consent — no   consent   wanting — 
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don't  commit  yourself — you  are  young — haviVt 
read,  man — havn't  studied  the  law — but  to  busi- 
ness— Where  do  you  dine  to-day  P11 

"  At  my  inn,  hard  by — I  am  not  likely,"  re- 
plied Percy  smiling,  "  to  be  interrupted  by  ma- 
ny engagements.1'' 

"  Enough — you  dine  with  me — Mrs  Dossiter 
will  be  happy  to  see  you — my  man  shall  conduct 
you  to  your  chambers — they  are  aired — and  fitted 
for  your  immediate  reception — order  your  bag- 
gage thither.'1 

Percy  made  his  acknowledgments — and,  having 
ascertained  such  particulars  as  were  necessary  to 
the  immediate  settlement  of  his  plans,  and  secur- 
ed the  assistance  of  Mr  Dossiter's  servant  the 
more  effectually  to  expedite  them,  he  was  suffer- 
ed to  depart. 

In  a  few  hours — and  in  ample  time  to  make 
his  toilette  for  dinner — Percy  was  settled  in  his 
new  abode  in  the  Temple,  consisting  of  an  admi- 
rable airy  suite  of  chambers,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  gardens  and  the  Thames,  and  furnished 
with  every  convenience  that  the  most  fastidious 
bachelor  could  require.    He  had  been  told  by  his 
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friends  in  the  country,  that  a  set  of  chambers  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  might  be  had  upon  reasonable 
terms,  and  he  concluded  that  this  general  informa- 
tion applied  to  the  case  in  point — so  that,  when, 
a  few  days  subsequent  to  taking  possession,  he 
inquired  of  his  new  ally,  Mr  Dossiter,  at  what 
rent  he  stood — that  gentleman  only  looked  cau- 
tiously round,  and  asked  him,  "  What  he  suppos- 
ed it  to  be  ?" 

"  I  really  have  no  means  of  making  an  esti- 
mate,'" was  Percy's  answer. 

"  Should  you  think  an  hundred  a-year  too 
much  ?"" 

"  A  hundred  pounds  ! — How  am  I  to  pay  it  ?" 

"  Enough — enough — only  trying  you — What 
say  you  to  flve-and-twenty  ?." 

"  It  is  as  much  as  I  ought  to  afford."" 

"  It  is  as  much  as  you  will  have  to  pay — I  have 
satisfied  the  owner — all's  settled." 

And  Percy  concluded  it  was  a  very  fit  and 
competent  rent.  He  had  known  a  good-sized 
house  near  Penrith,  which  he  recollected  to  have 
heard  was  rented  at  that  sum. 

Percy  having  dressed  himself  for  his  appear- 
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ance  at  Mr  Dossiter's  table — and  being  perfectly 
master  of  the  road,  from  the  circumstance  of  Chan- 
cery Lane  being  the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  his  inn  and  his  new  abode — he  started 
when  he  heard  the  chimes  of  the  neighbouring 
clock  strike  the  three  quarters  after  five,  in  order  to 
reach  the  house  of  his  hospitable  entertainer,  by 
the  exact  hour  of  appointment,  at  six. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
sat  a  lady  cFun  certain  age,  dressed  in  a  style  of 
fashion,  to  which  Percy's  eye  had  not  yet  been 
familiarized — who  started  from  her  chair  upon  his 
appearance — and  expressed,  in  her  looks,  what  the 
cautious  Mr  Dossiter  could  not  restrain  within 
his  lips. 

"  Good  God  !— Mr  Mallory/' 

"  Sir  !"  returned  Percy  recoiling,  as  the  excla- 
mation struck  upon  his  ear. 

"  Enough — enough,''''  cried  Mr  Dossiter,  reco- 
vering himself,  and  advancing  to  present  him  to 
his  lady — "  You  did  not  receive  my  note  ?"" — this 
was  demanded  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  Note  ! — no,  indeed,  Sir." 

'*  I  know  it — it  was  only — it's  no  use " 
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"  It  is  very  strange,"  uttered  the  Lady,  some- 
what aside  to  her  good  man. 

"  Enough — enough,  Biddy — not  a  word  more 
— hem  ! — pray — do  sit  down,  Mr  Percy — Mr 
Mallory,  I  mean — was  sent  for  on  business — fear- 
ful I  should  never  have  got  back  in  time — very 
lucky — very  lucky,  indeed — isn't  it,  my  dearest 
Mrs  Dossiter,  that  my  note  miscarried  ? — though 
I  don't  know  how  the  deuce  it  happened — but  no 
matter — it's  very  lucky — hey,  Biddy  ?" 

"  Very,  indeed,"  was  the  answer  in  so  many— 
or  rather  in  so  few  words  ;  but  the  voice  in  which 
they  were  conveyed  struck  Percy  to  imply  the 
very  reverse. 

"  I  fear,"  cried  he,  rising  from  the  sofa  on 
which  he  sat  by  Mrs  Dossiter,  "  that  something 
has  occurred  to  render  my  visit — in — inconveni- 
ent, or  intrusive — I  do,  therefore,  request  " 


a 


Enough — enough,  Mr  Mallory — not  a  word 
more — no  such  thing — allow  me  to  introduce  to 
your  acquaintance,  Mr  Clarendon  Dossiter — my 
son — my  only  son," — as  a  somewhat  good  looking 
young  man,  dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of  fa- 
shion, lounged  into  the  room.    Percy  bowed,  and 
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received,  in  turn,  a  sort  of  encouraging  nod  from 
the  dandy,  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
near  his  mother.  "  Insufferably  close  P  he  sigh- 
ed out,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handkerchief, 
which  perfumed  the  whole  apartment. 

Percy  again  recurred  to  the  appearance  of  some 
mistake — but  was  re-assured  by  Mr  Dossiter — and 
just  at  this  moment,  a  knock,  such  as  made  Percy 
start,  and  seemed  to  produce  an  effect,  somewhat 
like  electricity  upon  the  nerves  of  Mr  Dossiter, 
was  pealed  on  the  street  door,  as  the  rattling 
wheels  of  a  carriage  were  checked  opposite  to  its 
threshold. 

"  Pray,  Mr  Mallory,  do  you  know  my  Lord 
Harweden  ?" 

"  I  have  not  that  honor,  Sir  V 

"  Never  met  him  ?" 

"  Never P 

"  Know  him  by  report,  hey  ? — heard  him  spo- 
ken of?" 

"  Never  P 

"  Enough — ha  I11 — the  drawing-room  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  "  The  Earl  of  Harweden'' 
announced  by  the  butler.     The  same  start  of  sur- 
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prise,  which  had  already  offended  Percy  in  Mr 
and  Mrs  Dossiter  on  his  first  appearance,  seemed 
to  check  his  Lordship  as  he  advanced  into  the 
apartment,  but  an  air  of  high  breeding  enabled 
his  Lordship  to  recover  himself,  before  Percy 
could  decidedly  determine,  in  his  own  mind,  what 
it  exactly  indicated. 

After  his  Lordship  had  made  his  bow  to  the 
Lady  and  young  Dossiter,  the  father  drew  his  at- 
tention again  towards  Percy,  by  saying, 

"  Mr  Mallory,  my  Lord — a  young  gentleman, 
who — who  is  unexpectedly  arrived  from  the  coun- 
try," the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  scarcely  above 
one  of  Mr  Dossiters  whispers  in  his  Lordship's 
car — the  Earl  bowed — and  the  parties  took  their 
seats. 

Percy  fidgetted  a  little  on  his — he  felt  that  he 
was  out  of  his  place — that  something  had  occur- 
red to  render  his  presence  irksome  to  all  parties 
— but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  His  good  sense — 
which  is,  in  fact,  good  taste — suggested  to  him  to 
sit  still — for  to  shew  what  he  felt,  might  only 
render  matters  worse — and  before  he  could  arrive 
at  a  better  conclusion,  dinner  was  announced. 
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As  Lord  Harweden  took  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
to  conduct  her  to  the  dinner-room,  she  contrived 
to  exchange  looks  with  her  husband,  and  if  he  did 
not' say  it — he  implied,  "  Enough,  enough"''' — and 
lingering  somewhat  behind  the  advanced  guard, 
he  observed  to  Percy,  "  That  he  was  surprised  he 
had  never  heard  of  his  Lordship,  as  he  was  very 
generally  known.1' 

"  Not  sufficiently  so,"  returned  Percy,  "  to 
have  reached  our  Glens  I11 

"  Enough,  enough — I'll  follow  you — come,  Cla- 
rendon." 

The  dinner  passed,  like  most  dinners — and  the 
first  Peer  of  the  Realm  may,  now-a-days,  dine 
with  his  attorney,  and  forget  that  his  own  cook 
has  been  left  at  home — or  that  his  rarest  wines 
are  safe  under  the  lock  and  key  of  his  own  house- 
steward.  The  Earl  invited  Percy,  during  the 
repast,  to  drink  wine  with  him,  and  the  air — mo- 
dest, yet  easy — with  which  he  had  taken  his  share 
in  the  desultory  conversation  of  the  table,  seemed 
to  attract  his  Lordship. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  young  Dossiter,  who  was 
fully  acquainted  with   all  the  circumstances  of 
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Percy's  change  of  fortune,  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  any  courtesy  bestowed  upon  such  a  per- 
son. Shortly  after,  therefore,  he  extended  his 
hand  to  a  bottle,  which  stood  near  him,  and  ad- 
dressing Lord  Harweden,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
exquisite  nonchalance — 

"  My  Lord,'"  which  not  being  immediately  at- 
tended to,  he  repeated,  "  My  Lord,  shall  I  have 
the  honor  to  take  a  glass  of  Burgundy  with  your 
Lordship  after  your  brown  meat  ?" 

Lord  Harweden  certainly  looked  his  answer, 
before  it  was  uttered  ; — "  Mr  Clarendon  Dossiter, 
I  never  drink  Burgundy  ;""  and  then  turning  to 
Percy,  addressed  him 

"  You  are  lately  from  the  country,  Mr  Mal- 
lory  r 

"  I  am,  my  Lord — and  entirely  new  to  Lon- 
don." 

"  I  should  not  have  suspected  that,  Sir  P 

"  Mr  Mallory,"  observed  Mrs  Dossiter,  to 
whom  his  Lordship  appeared  to  appeal,  "  has 
certainly  none  of  that  rusticity  which  betrays  a 
country  education. " 
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Percy  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  at  this  under- 
bred species  of  patronage. 

"  A  person  so  well  acquainted  with  the  world," 
replied  his  Lordship,  with  a  peculiar  look  and 
tone  of  voice — "  as  Mrs  Dossiter,  might  rather 
have  observed,  that  Mr  Mallory  has  none  of  the 
rusticity  of  a  town  education — for  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  perfection  of  the  present  ton  is  successful- 
ly to  ape  the  manners  of  the  least  polished  orders 
of  society." 

"  Very  good,  i'faith  !"  simpered  young  Dossiter, 
as  he  sipped  his  wine.  Lord  Harweden  again 
looked  at  him,  for  an  instant,  but  immediately 
turned  towards  his  lady-mother. 

"  I  only  meant,  my  Lord" she  was  begin- 
ning a  speech. 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  dear  Mrs  Dossiter," 
interrupted  her  spouse ;  "  your  Lordship  has  ex- 
pressed yourself  most  happily." 

"  Anything  but  happily,  my  good  Sir — I 
speak  feelingly,  for  I  am  a  sufferer." 

Little  further  passed  during  the  dinner — but 
soon  after  the  dessert  had  been  placed  upon  the 
table — Lord  Harweden,  as  if  feeling  that    the 
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check  he  had  given  to  the  forward  insolence  of  the 
young  man,  had  produced  an  effect  upon  the  whole 
party,  which  was  calculated  only  for  one  indivi- 
dual of  it,  asked,  in  a  lighter  and  more  easy  man- 
ner than  he  had  exhibited  before,  "  Whether  the 
report  of  an  engagement  between  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  Squadrons  in  the  Archipelago  was  general- 
ly believed  ?" 

"  Enough,  my  Lord — I  beg  pardon — but," 
(lowering  his  voice)  "  but — the  servants  have  not 
left  the  room.'" 

"  Sir  !" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord — only — I  am  always 
on  the  cautious  side." 

"  That  is  professional,  Mr  Dossiter — but,  for 
my  part,  I  am  under  no  apprehension  for  either 
party,  in  the  answer  you  may  be  able  to  give  me, 
upon  so  very  simple  a  question." 

"  It  is  just  as  well  to  avoid  wrong  inferences, 
my  Lord;"  and  the  lawyer,  almost  instinctively 
as  it  should  appear,  rose  from  his  chair  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  last  departing  domestic  had  clo- 
sed the  door  after  him.— u  Where  nothing  is 
heard,  nothing  can  be  reported  !" 

VOL    II.  p 
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4<  You  would  make  an  admirable  door-keeper 
to  the  Privy  Council,  my  good  friend,''''  observed 
his  Lordship,  which  Mr  Dossiter  did  not  seem 
to  understand, 

"  That's  infinitely  good,  'pon  my  soul  V 

"  Clarendon  I11  uttered  Dossiter  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  calculated  to  check  the  young  man's  fa- 
miliarity— then  turning  to  his  Lordship,  he  ad- 
ded  

"  Your  Lordship  flatters  me." 

"  That  was  not  my  intention,  Mr  Dossiter,11 
was  the  very  dry  answer,  and  as  drily  given. 

"  I  only  think,  my  Lord — that  in  the  most  tri- 
vial conversations,  things  come  across  us,  and  we 
out  with  them  without  due  consideration.11 

"  And  suppose,  Sir,  you  do  '  out  with  them,'' 
what  follows,  unless  you  are  so  full  stored  with 
mysteries,or  state  secrets,  as  to  endanger  the  na- 
tion or  yourself,  every  time  you  open  your  mouth  ?" 

"  So  I  tell  my  father,  my  Lord,11  cried  Cla- 
rendon, sipping  his  wine. 

"  You  are  so  comical,  my  Lord  !"  simpered  Mrs 
Dossiter. 

"  Comical,  Madam ! — I  am  happy  if  I  can  af- 
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ford  a  lady  any  amusement,  but  my  talent  does 
not,  in  general,  lie  in  that  direction. — Pray,  Mr 
Mallory,  do  you  make  any  stay  in  town  ?" 

"  My  object  is — my  Lord — to  remain  altoge- 
ther." 

"  And  so  to  make  up  for  lost  time — to  run  the 
round  of  dissipation,  till  you  are  disgusted  with 
society,  and  unfitted  for  retirement." 

"  No,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  the  object  of  Mr 
Mallory,"  interposed  Mr  Dossiter ; — "  there  are 
circumstances,"  and  he  lowered  his  voice,  "  which 
render  a  residence  in  London  necessary." 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Mr  Mallory — 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  be  impertinently  inqui- 
sitive." 

"  I  am  confident  your  Lordship,"  replied  Per- 
cy, "  can  only  be  influenced  by  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, since  you  would  deter  me  from  entering  up- 
on a  course  of  life,  sufficiently  seductive,  I  am 
aware,  to  blind  a  young  man  to  its  consequences, 
were  he  not  previously  warned  of  them,  by  those 
who  are  wiser  and  more  experienced  than  himself." 

"  Come,  that's  good  humbug — very  good  1" 
lisped  Clarendon. 
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Lord  Harweden  gave  the  young  coxcomb  ano- 
ther short,  but  very  expressive  look — without 
pausing  in  what  he  was  about  to  say  to  Percy. 

"  Still,  Sir,  Mr  Dossiter  has  condescended  to 
convince  me  of  the  impropriety  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty." 

"  I'm  sure,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs  Dossiter,  "  my 
good  man  meant  no  such " 

"  Enough— enough,  Mrs  Dossiter — his  Lord- 
ship is  aware,  that  I  esteem  his  Lordship.1" 

"  Mr  Dossiter's  esteem  is  a  valuable  consi- 
deration," returned  his  Lordship,  as  if  he  said 
more  than  he  felt. — At  least,  so  Percy  inferred 
from  his  manner — and  in  order,  therefore,  good- 
naturedly  to  turn  the  conversation,  but  without 
the  air  of  intrusion,  he  observed  to  his  Lordship, 
"  That  he  was  much  flattered  by  the  interest  he 
had  expressed  in  his  concerns,  and  that  the  sim- 
ple fact  was,  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  his 
studies  preparatory  to  being  called  to  the  bar." 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr  Dossiter  ?"  ask- 
ed his  Lordship — with  the  most  equivocal  ex- 
pression of  tone  and  countenance. 
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"  I  have  undertaken,  my  Lord,  to  be  the  ad- 
viser of  Mr  Mallory,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  He  cannot  have  an  abler  master.'" 

"  Your  Lordship's  partiality  to  Mr  Dossiter  is 
so  nattering,"  simpered  the  Lady. 

"  Enough — enough — Bid — Mrs  Dossiter  P 

"  Mr  Dossiter,  Madam,  knows  that  I  never 
condescend  to  flatter.1' 

"  Your  Lordship  is  all  goodness,"  returned  the 
lawyer. 

"  You  flatter,  Mr  Dossiter,  now — and  not 
with  your  usual  discretion." 

And  here  Percy  perceiving,  or  thinking  he 
perceived,  that  a  fit  opportunity  presented  itself 
of  making  good  his  retreat  from  a  party  in  which 
he  still  considered  himself  an  intruder,  pleaded 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  chambers,  and 
made  his  bow.  Lord  Harweden,  however,  did 
not  suffer  him  to  depart  without  first  assuring 
him,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  meet  him  again, 
and  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  when  he  should 
be  at  leisure  to  allow  him  that  pleasure — and  that 
Mr  Dossiter  would  inform  him  of  his  address,  and 
so  forth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Percy  began  to  amuse  himself  in  his  way 
home,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  oddities 
and  peculiarities  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  in 
the  character  of  his  new  guide  and  Mentor- 
There  was  none  of  the  strait-forward  principle  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  Mr  Paston — 
nor  of  the  blunt  sincerity  of  his  reputed  father. 
Clarendon,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  classing  among 
the  genus  of  coxcombs,  and  Lord  Harweden, 
with  all  his  condescension  towards  himself,  he  de- 
cided to  be  a  proud  man  ;  but  of  the  foibles  of  the 
three,  he  felt  more  indulgent  towards  those  of  his 
Lordship — not  only  because  Mr  Rycott — for 
whom  he  entertained  a  warmer  affection  than 
ever — was  proud — nor  because  he  felt  that  he 
was  himself  proud,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  fallen 
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fortunes — but  because  that  proud  man  had  evi- 
dently relaxed  from  his  habitual  pride,  in  his 
favour.  Now,  let  me  be  rightly  understood — 
Percy  was  not  sufficiently  a  casuist  to  have  ar- 
rived at  this  general  conclusion  in  his  Lordship's 
favour,  by  such  direct  inferences  as  I  have  been 
led  to  draw  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers.  Few 
people  are  aware  how  very  great  is  the  influence 
of  very  slight  circumstances,  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  characters  of  men.  I  have  known 
the  strong  pressure  of  a  great  man's  hand — or  a 
benevolent  smile  in  favour  of  a  peculiar  hobby, 
win  over  a  party  from  a  long  entertained  preju- 
dice— and  without  reference  to  the  cause,  induce 
men  to  acknowledge  themselves  in  the  wrong— 
a  concession  of  no  inferior  magnitude — and  to 
admit  that  Mr  So  and  So,  or  my  Lord  Such-an- 
one,  "  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from 
what  they  had  been  led  to  believe  P 

Percy,  however,  had  not  much  time  for  reflec- 
tion, for  the  distance  from  his  host's,  as  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  remark,  to  his  chambers- 
was  trifling ;  and  though  a  man  may  think  a 
great  deal  in   a    very   short  space,  there    is    so 
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much  to  occasion  the  breaking  of  links  in  such 
a  chain,  in  avoiding  the  occasion  of  breaking 
one's  shins,  or  one's  head,  in  the  narrow  bustling 
streets  of  London  towards  the  close  of  evening, 
that  Percy,  who  had  little  experience  to  guide 
him,  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  all  his 
powers  of  perception  as  well  as  reflection,  for  the 
immediate  and  practical  purpose  of  making  his 
way,  between  porters  and  demireps,  barrow- 
women  and  swaggering  apprentices,  watchmen 
and  coal-heavers,  which,  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  newsman's  horn  and  "  jingling  jar- 
vies,"  Pan's  pipes  and  brewers'  drays,  ballad- 
singers,  stage-coaches,  scolding  housewives,  squal- 
ling children,  the  chimes  of  St  Dunstan's,  and 
the  mixed  cries  of  "  All  hot," — "  Sprats  alive," 
— "  Green  radishes,"  and  "  New  mackerel,"  creat- 
ed such  a  turmoil  in  our  poor  young  friend's  pe- 
ricranium, that  when  he  was  safely  engulfed 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple,  he  felt 
in  that  sort  of  stupor  which  a  man  no  doubt  ex- 
periences— thank  Heaven  I  never  have  ! — when 
he  has  been  beaten  over  the  head  and  ears,  until 

the  very  senses  are  so  benumbed,  as  to  be  inca- 
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pacitated  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  affair,  or 
even  to  explain  it  immediately  to  the  parties  in- 
jured. 

His  rooms  appeared  an  Elysium  to  him  ;  and 
he  threw  himself  exhausted  upon  the  sofa,  which 
stood  invitingly  open  to  receive  him.  Blencow, 
who  had  admitted  him,  demanded  if  anything 
unpleasant  had  occurred — when  Percy  looking  up, 
delighted  to  hear  a  voice  to  which  he  had  been 
so  long  accustomed,  beheld  his  friend  standing 
before  him,  with  his  coat  half  torn  off  his  back, 
and  a  portion  of  a  raw  beef- steak  secured  by  his 
pocket  handkerchief  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
half  the  side  of  his  face. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  ails  thee,  Blencow  ?"" 
cried  Percy,  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh  !  nothing — the  porter,  as  they  call  him, 
at  the  lodge,  would  tie  it  on." 

"  Tie  it  on  ! — Why,  what  is  it — and  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it  ? — has  any  one  injured  you  ?" 
demanded  he,  starting  on  his  legs — and  forgetting 
his  own  wounds  on  the  sensorium— -in  his  anxiety 
to  probe  the  more  obvious  ones  on  the  visage  of 
his  friend. 
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"  Notliing — nothing,"  continued  Blencow,  "  I 
gave  as  much  as  I  took — but — but  ■ " 

"  But  what  ?" 

"  I  have  lost  your  portfolio  !" 

"  How — how,  my  good  Blencow  ? — that  is  a 
serious  loss,  for  it  contains  all  the  little  wealth  I 
possess  in  the  world."" 

"  Aye  !  there  it  is — and  I  have  been  half  over 
this  monstrous  town  after  it,  but  have  never 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  gentleman  since." 

"  What  gentleman  are  you  speaking  of  ?" 

"  Why,  I  begin  to  doubt  his  being  a  gentle- 
man— and  yet  I  never  met  with  such  politeness 
in  my  life." 

"  Pray,  pray,  my  good  Blen — tell  me  the 
worst  at  once — something  must  be  immediately 
done.'''' 

"  The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is " 

"  Prithee,  Blen — let  me  have  the  short  of  it," 
said  Percy,  smiling  at  such  a  commencement,  for 
he  had  long  experience  of  his  friend's  disposition 
to  be  long-winded. 

"  This,  then,  it  is — that,  not  liking  to  trust 
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your  portfolio  to  the  porters — they  call  every 
thing  from  their  cursed  liquor  here,  I  think — 
for  these  carriers  and  our  door-keepers  are  all  call- 
ed porters." 

"  Well,  never  mind  what  they  are  called,  Blen- 
cow — you  took  the  portfolio." 

"  Yes,  and  held  it  so  tight  under  my  arm,  that 
I  thought  I  might  have  defied  the  Devil  himself 
to  get  it  from  me — but  I  was  just  stopping  to 
look  at  Punch." 

"  I  warned  you,  my  good  friend,  against  stop- 
ping to  look  at  any  thing,  until  you  knew  this 
town  better." 

"  True,  Con — but  I  forgot  it,  at  the  moment, 
and  it  was  such  a  capital  Punch,  that  I  roared 
again  with  laughing  at  him." 

"  And,  in  the  mean  time,  some  thief  relieved 
you  of  the  portfolio  ?" 

"  No  such  thing — I  was  too  sharp  for  him — 
he  gave  a  good  tug  at  it,  that's  certain,  but  I  was 
as  nimble  as  he — and  I  gave  him,  in  return,  such 

a  back-hander  on  his  chops " 

"  Oh,  Blencow,  yovi  have  been  fighting  ?" 
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"  Only  in  self-defence — you  only  warned  me 
against  quarrelling.1' 

"  Those  are  nice  points  of  distinction,  which 
we  cannot  diseuss  at  present — in  short,  you  lost 
the  parcel  in  the  brawl  ?" 

"  No  such  thing — I  held  it,  as  the  eagle 
clutches  the  lamb — he  never  would  have  got  it 
from  me " 

"  How  then  did  you  lose  it  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear — the  fellow  didn't  like  the 
salute  I  gave  him." 

"  So  I  might  conjecture." 

"  And  he  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  it,  and 
then  two  or  three  others  joined  him,  and  said  I 
had  used  him  ill,  I  told  them  it  was  the  way  I 
should  use  any  man  who  attempted  to  rob  me. 
Upon  this  they  all  set  up  a  yell,  and  asked  the 
man  if  he  meant  to  rob  that  green-horn — I  think 
it  was,  they  called  me. — He  said,  *  No,  upon  his 
honor  !'  and  then  they  set  upon  me,  saying  I 
should  give  him  satisfaction. — As  much  as  he 
pleases,  cried  I — and  they  immediately  formed  a 
ring.  I  cried  out,  '  One  at  a  time,  my  merry 
men,  if  you  please' — upon  which  they  laughed, 
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and  shouted,  '  Fair  play — fair  play  ;'  and  the  fel- 
low I  had  struck  began  squaring  at  me.  Well,  one 
of  the  genteelest  men  I  ever  saw,  just  such  ano- 
ther as  yourself,  stept  forward,  and  stopt  my  hero 
as  he  aimed  a  blow  at  me — and  asked  him  if  he 
was  such  a  coward,  as  to  attack  a  man  who  hadn't 
the  use  of  his  arms — for  he  saw  that  I  held  the 
portfolio  close  and  tight  under  my  left-arm.  I 
thought  they  would  have  fallen  upon  him  for  his 
pains,  but  no — turning  to  me,  he  said,  in  the  po- 
litest way,  '  I  see,  Sir,  you  are  a  stranger  V — 
'  Yes,1  I  answered ;  '  I  have  not  been  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  this  vile  place.1 — '  I  will  be  your 
friend,  and  see  you  righted — the  fellow1 — said  he 
to  me  in  a  half  whisper — '  is  a  blackguard,  and  is 
evidently  surrounded  by  his  bullies — but  an  Eng- 
lish mob  will  never  see  you  injured — a  few  strait 
blows,  well  laid  in,  by  such  an  arm  as  yours, 
fresh  from  the  country,  will  quickly  settle  his  bu- 
siness. I  will  hold  your  letter-case,  and  see  that 
no  advantage  is  taken  of  you.1 — By  this  time  my 
man  and  his  backers  had  almost  pushed  us  down, 
when,  giving  my  treasure  into  the  hands  of  the 
gentleman,  he  called  aloud,  '  Now,  come  on,  you 
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pitiful  fellows,  and  see  what  my  friend  can  do, 
now  that  his  hands  are  at  liberty  ;'  and  to  it  we 
went  sure  enough,  and  I  should  have  finished  my 
man  in  two  rounds,  if,  just  as  I  had  bunged  up 
an  eye,  and  was  following  it  up  with  my  left 
hand,  some  one  had  not  tripped  me  up,  and  laid 
me  open  to  a  blow,  which  returned  the  compliment 
in  kind,  and  laid  me  sprawling." 

"  But  the  portfolio  ?"  demanded  Percy,  whose 
patience  was  nearly  exhausted  in  the  detail. 

"  That  I  never  beheld  more — nor  the  gentle- 
man who  took  charge  of  it — and  I  was  no  less 
surprised  at  my  opponent  yielding  the  victory  to 
me  at  the  very  moment,  when  he  appeared  to  have 
it  in  his  own  hands — than  to  find,  that  not  a 
single  being  to  whom  I  applied  knew  any  thing 
of  the  gentleman,  or V 


a 


My  portfolio. — Well — we  must  remedy  the 
evil  as  well  as  we  can. — The  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  my  legacy  is  upon  Mr  Dossiter,  and  he 
must  be  immediately  informed  of  what  has  taken 
place. — As  for  my  watch,  which  I  value  as  an 
old  friend — and  placed,  as  I  had  hoped,  in  a  more 
secure  birth  than  my  own  pocket,  I  must,  I  sup- 
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pose,  resign  it,  as  I  know  no  means  of  recovering 
it.  It  is  necessary  I  should  send — or  go  to  Mr 
Dossiter  immediately,  and  yet " 

"  The  man  at  yon  gate  told  me  there  were 
messengers  enow  belonging  to  you  gentlemen  stu- 
dents— but  I  can  go  myself." 

"  No,  Blencow,  you  have  suffered  enough  in 
the  cause  already — just  step  and  inquire  for  one 
of  these  messengers.11 

«  Why,  they  are  called  porters  too.11 

"  Psha — never  mind,  Blencow — let  one  be 
sought,  whatever  be  his  name,  whilst  I  write  the 
note.11 

This  affair  was  soon  despatched,  and  Percy 
began  to  ponder  upon  his  future  arrangements, 
which  he  could  not  clothe  in  very  bright  hues, 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  very  short  career  of  his  expe- 
rience of  a  London  life. — He  was  interrupted, 
however,  by  Blencow,  who  just  recollected  what 
he  had  forgotten  in  the  scuffle,  and  its  consequen- 
ces— namely,  a  note,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
inn  after  Percy  left  it,  and  which  his  gentlemanly 
patron,   who   had  carried  off  the  more  valuable 
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spoils,  had  left  peaceably  in  his  pocket. — Percy 
opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  My  Dear.  Sir, 

"  A  circumstance  of  the  most  pressing  na- 
ture, which  I  dare  not  commit  to  paper,  has  un- 
expectedly occurred  to  call  me  from  town,  and 
will  consequently  deprive  Mrs  Dossiter  and  my- 
self of  the  pleasure  we  had  promised  ourselves,  of 
seeing  you  at  dinner  to-day. — I  shall  certainly 
return  in  the  morning — as  a  man  of  business  can 
never  be  long  absent  from  head-quarters.     Let 
us  hope,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  pleasure  deferred, 
and  that  you  will  gratify  us,  by  joining  our  fa- 
mily circle  at  six  oVlock  to-morrow. 
"  I  request  you  will  believe  me  to  be, 
"  Truly  and  sincerely, 
"  Yours, 

"  Clement  Dossiter. 

"  Chancery  Lane,     ^ 
"  Tuesday  Afternoon,  j 

"  P.  S. — Pray  bum  this,  when  read.1'1 
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Percy  was  unused  to  finesse  of  any  sort,  and 
was,  therefore,  for  some  time,  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  evident  contradiction  between  the  lawyer's 
statement,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses ; 
but  although  unacquainted  with  the  little  intrica- 
cies of  intrigue,  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  infer  that  some  motive,  which 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  explain,  had  operated  to 
produce  a  change  in  Mr  Dossiter's  arrangements, 
and  to  render  him,  if  not  an  unwelcome,  at  least 
an  unseasonable  visitor.  Why  that  gentleman 
should  not  have  told  the  truth  at  once,  which 
Percy  would  have  done  in  a  similar  predicament, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  determine,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  native  ingenuousness,  which  would  have 
disposed  him  to  put  the  best  possible  construction 
even  upon  doubtful  appearances,  he  was  led  to 
infer,  that  Mr  Dossiter  was  not,  at  bottom,  a  man 
of  perfect  sincerity.  So  strangely  do  persons  rea- 
son who  are  new  to  the  world,  from  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  "  petites  morales"  which  govern 
society  in  a  high  state  of  civilization. 

In  his  general  inference  from  the  occurrences 
of  the  day,  however,  Percy  was  pretty  nearly  cor- 

VOL.  II.  o. 
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rect,  for  the  simple  fact  was,  Lord  Harweden, 
whose  agent  Mr  Dossiter  had  been  for  many  years, 
had  arrived  unexpectedly  in  town,  and  wishing  for 
a  private  conference  with  him  upon  some  affairs 
of  importance,  wrote  to  the  lawyer  at  four  o'clock 
to  say,  that,  if  he  was  "  quite  alone,''  he  would 
dine  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  "  talking  them 
over.'"  To  refuse  his  Lordship  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  Mr  Dossiter — to  put  off  a  lad  raw  from 
the  country  was  the  affair  of  a  moment,  and  any 
excuse  would  be  readily  accepted  by  him.  The 
note  was  despatched,  and  all  that  Mrs  Dossiter 
had  to  do,  was  to  instruct  her  housekeeper  that  a 
peer,  instead  of  a  young  law-student,  was  to  be  en- 
tertained on  that  day — and  her  own  maid  that  a 
dress  toilette  was  to  be  made — instead  of  a  family 
deshabille. 

These  preparations,  however,  were  thrown  away 
upon  Lord  Harweden,  whose  attention  was  as  lit- 
tle attracted  to  the  lady's  dress  or  person,  as  to 
the  more  active  labours  of  the  inferior  artiste. 
His  Lordship  had  suffered  too  much  from  his  de- 
votion to  both — though  not  in  the  service  of  the 
immediately  presiding  deities — in  the  course  of 
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sixty  years,  to  reckon  beauty,  or  even  high  living, 
any  longer  the  first  objects  of  existence  ;  but  he 
was  seriously  disappointed,  and  somewhat  offend- 
ed, at  the  apparent  liberty  of  his  host,  in  bringing 
him  into  the  company  of  a  stranger,  when  he  had 
expressly  conditioned  for  a  tete-a-tete — for  he  con- 
sidered— if  the  truth  must  be  spoken — both  Mrs 
Dossiter  and  her  son,  although  he  had  honored 
the  latter  with  the  family  name,  when  he  was 
sponsor  for  him  at  his  baptism,  as  mere  side-dishes, 
which  might  and  would  be  withdrawn  like  other 
removes,  when  they  had  answered  the  purpose  of 
filling,  for  a  time,  a  place  at  the  table. 

Mr  Dossiter's  emphatically  whispered  intima- 
tion of  Percy's  being  an  "  unexpected  "  guest,  sa- 
tisfied his  Lordship,  and  Percy  himself,  from  the 
very  freshness  of  his  character,  gave  a  zest  to  the 
entertainment  which  his  Lordship  had  not  antici- 
pated, and  afforded,  for  the  time,  relief  to  a  mind 
which  was  not  sufficiently  at  ease  with  itself  to  to- 
lerate the  joint  absurdities  and  intrusive  familiari- 
ty of  the  mother  and  the  son  of  his  man  of  busi- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  Percy  received  a 
visit  from  young  Dossiter,  who  came  with  a  mes- 
sage from  his  father — but  so  metamorphosed,  that 
our  friend  was  at  some  loss  to  identify  the  person 
before  him  with  his  companion  at  the  dinner-table 
of  the  preceding  day.  He  now  looked,  what  he 
really  was,  a  clerk  in  his  father's  office.  He  ap- 
peared in  a  plain  blue  coat,  seedy  and  worn  from 
the  elbow  downwards — a  black  waistcoat,  drab 
small-clothes,  here  and  there  sprinkled  with  ink 
stars — cotton  hose,  which  indicated  the  state  of 
the  streets,  and  stout  shoes,  significantly  named 
"  High-lows,"  to  encounter  them  in  any  state. 
He  carried  the  signs  of  his  professional  avocations 
to  his  very  finger-ends — which  were  black  and  in- 
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dented  with  the  morning's  labour  at  "  quill-driv- 


mg. 


He  still,  indeed,  retained  sufficient  traits  of  the 
coxcomb  to  establish  his  identity — but  the  style 
was  altogether  at  variance  with  his  "  habits  in  the 
afternoon.""  He  was  flippant,  loquacious,  and 
very  communicative,  and  seemed  much  disposed 
to  "  make  the  agreeable1,1  with  Percy.  He  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  measures  his  father  had 
taken  in  consequence  of  his  note  of  the  night  be- 
fore. The  loss  of  Percy  was  confined  to  certain 
papers  and  documents  relative  to  the  late  dis- 
covery of  his  birth,  and  a  few  letters,  which,  with 
his  watch,  Mr  Dossiter  considered  as  irrecoverably 
gone.  The  order  for  the  amount  of  his  legacy 
had  not  been  presented,  and  the  payment  being 
stopped,  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  in  that 
quarter. 

The  young  lawyer  took  a  chair,  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  bestow  more  of  his  company  upon  Percy 
than  was  necessary  for  the  mere  office  of  messen- 
ger upon  express  business.  He  even  proceeded 
to  sound  the  depths  of  his  knowledge  touching 
the  world  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and 
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was  by  no  means  sparing  in  his  supply  of  informa- 
tion where  he  found  his  auditor  deficient.  His 
object — if  he  had  any — appeared  to  be  to  shew 
that  habits  of  business  were  perfectly  reconcile- 
able  with  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis— and  whilst  the  morning  was  strictly  ap- 
propriated to  the  one — the  relaxation  offered  by 
the  other  was  not  only  allowable,  but  that,  physi- 
cally speaking,  it  tended  to  invigorate  the  mind 
and  sharpen  the  intellect.  How  far  Percy  was  a 
convert  to  the  philosophy  of  the  communicative 
clerk,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  but  he  certainly 
thought  less  contemptibly  of  him  than  he  had  done 
a  few  hours  before — and  made  a  very  feeble  resist- 
ance to  the  pressing  invitation  he  received  to  join 
a  small  party  of  young  law-students — as  Dossiter 
called  them — at  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  on 
the  succeeding  day.  Percy — thinking  himself 
called  upon  to  say  something — reverted  to  the  oc- 
currences which  had  made  him  an  intruder  at  old 
Dossiter's  table,  when  it  was  evident  measures  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  it. 

"  Oh  !  hang  it,""  answered  the  young  lawyer — 
"  it  isn't  worth  a  moment's  thought.     The  old 
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one  thought  you  might  be  in  the  way  with  Har- 
weden." 

"  With  whom  ?" 

"  Harweden — we  drop  titles  now-a-days — half 
exploded —  quite  among  friends — they  had  busi- 
ness to  talk  over,  and  so — both  you  and  I  were 
considered  '  de  trop.'''''' 

"  I  wish  Mr  Dossiter  had  informed  me.1' 

"  He  did  so — didn't  he  ? — He  told  me  he  had 
written  you  a  note." 

"  Which  unfortunately  did  not  reach  me  till 
too  late  to  save  me  from  the  mortification." 

"  Mortification ! — fudge  ! — What  harm  did  the 
postponement  of  their  consultation? — Besides,  his 
proud  Lordship  seemed  much  disposed  to  conde- 
scend towards  you." 

"  Still  I  was  forced  upon  him." 

"  And  how  the  deuce  d'ye  think  men  get  on  in 
this  great  town — but  by  forcing  themselves  into 
every  company  where  there  is  anything  to  be 
got." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  get  on  in  that  way," 
said  Percy,  smiling. 

"  All  in  good  time — you're  not  yet  broken  in 
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— Why— would  you  believe  it,  when  I  started 
from  my  academical  pursuits  I  was  as  shy  as  a 
three-year-old  just  off  grass  !" 

"  You  had  the  advantage,  then,  of  a  university 
education  ?" 

"  Not  I — I  owe  my  whole  stock  of  syntax  and 
Cocker  to  the  academy  at  Bow,  and  dad  said,  on 
my  debut,  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  make  a 
lawyer  of  me,  I  was  so  confoundedly  modest — but 
what  with  his  tutoring,  and  the  advantage  of  good 
society,  I  am — as  you  see  me.'" 

"  I  have  seen  you  in  this  short  time,"  said 
Percy,  again  smiling,  "  in  two  characters." 

"  And  in  which  do  you  like  me  best  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  which  your  very  versatility 
renders  it  difficult  to  answer." 

"  But  you  have  defined  the  talent — and  your 
discernment  flatters  me." 

"  What  talent  ?"  asked  Percy,  somewhat  puz- 
zled. 

"  My  versatility — which  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold — in  the  currency  of  the  metropolis." 

Percy  thought  the  conversation  had  been  push- 
ed as  far  as  it  could  go,  without  drawing  from  him 
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something  which  might  wound  the  self-love  of  his 
companion.  He,  therefore,  took  up  the  note  he 
had  received  from  the  elder  Dossiter,  and,  in  a 
half-laughing  tone,  asked  Clarendon, "  Why  his  fa- 
ther had  not  stated  the  fact,  rather  than  conde- 
scend to  an  artificial  plea  for  not  being  able  to  re- 
ceive him  ?" 

"  When  you  know  the  old  boy  better,  you  will 
be  able  to  answer  your  own  question.  He  always 
prefers  a  circumbendibus  to  a  strait  line,  and 
would  rather  tell  you  his  age  than  the  road  he 
means  to  take — although  it  may  only  be  to  a 
client  whom  he  sees  every  day,  or  to  his  tailor 
to  have  a  button  sewn  on  his  breeches.  He 
professes  to  know  every  thing  and  every  body, 
whilst,  in  fact,  he  shuts  up  every  avenue  to  infor- 
mation, by  a  habit,  contracted  in  his  profession, 
of  stopping  people  before  they  have  half  finished 
what  they  have  to  say — so  that  he  is  generally 
supplied  with  only  half  a  fact  or  a  report,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  supplement  or  conclusion  to 
it,  renders  him  cautious  in  communicating  it,  al- 
though he  can  keep  nothing  to  himself — and  thus 
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gives  him  alternately  the  air  of  a  conspirator  or  a 
grand  inquisitor." 

"  You  appear  skilful  in  drawing  family  por- 
traits," observed  Percy,  with  an  air — not  of  re- 
proach, but  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  ap- 
probation. 

«  No  ! — old  Dossiter  has  marked  features,  and 
is  easily  hit  off  by  a  caricaturist." 

"  You  would  not  avow  yourself  the  caricatu- 
rist of  a  parent  ?" 

"  Why  not  ? — it  would  be  more  rudely  sketch- 
ed by  the  hand  of  a  stranger — mais  rfim/porte-— 
By  the  bye,  Harweden  was  deucedly  inquisitive 
about  you,  after  you  left  us  yesterday — and  fa- 
ther began  to  look  mysterious — so — I  took  my- 
self off  to  the  opera — and  left  him  to  tell  your 
whole  story,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  did — in 
his  own  way. — But  you  havn't  obeyed  his  injunc- 
tions." 

"  In  what  respect  ?" 

"  In  burning  his  note." 

"It  does  not  contain  any  thing  of  very  great 

importance,"  observed  Percy,  as  he  threw  it  into 

the  fire. 

10 
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"  It  might,"  returned  the  other,  "  and  the 
cautious  habits  of  the  old  gentleman  extend  to 
possibilities  as  well  as  probabilities.* 

"  Mr  Dossiter  is  not  an  old  man,  as " 

"  Old  enough  to  be  my  father — ergo  emphasin 
gratia — as  I  believe  we  had  it  at  school,  it  seems 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  us." 

Here  the  conversation  was  suffered  to  languish 
on  the  part  of  Percy,  who,  with  all  the  vivacity 
of  youth,  might  easily  be  induced,  perhaps,  to 
yield  to  temptations  which  are  concealed  under 
the  lure  of  some  captivating  disguise — but  intui- 
tively shrank  from  any  thing  that  evinced  an 
habitual  contempt  of  principle  and  decency. 

After  dinner,  on  that  day,  when  Percy  was 
left  tete-a-tete  with  the  elder  Dossiter — for  the 
younger  rarely  dined  at  home,  as  his  father  rather 
encouraged  him  in  what  certain  men  call  "  ex- 
tending their  acquaintance,"  or  "  making  friends" 
— he  mentioned  his  wishes  with  regard  to  Blencow, 
to  whom  he  expressed  himself  under  considerable 
obligations,  for  twice  saving  his  life — and  here 
he  sighed  at  the  recollection  of  the  partner  of  his 
danger,  in  one  instance — and  independently  of 
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his  having  been  his  boyish  friend  and  companion 
from  the  earliest  period  of  his  recollection. 

Dossiter  having  paused  a  few  seconds — looked 
cautiously  round  the  room — rose — hummed  a 
tune — and  walked  towards  the  door  which  com- 
municated with  his  office  ; — returning,  he  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  Percy — and  lowering  his  voice  to 
the  tone  of  perfect  confidence,  asked,  "What  were 
the  habits  and  qualifications  of  the  young  man  ?" 
— Percy  informed  him,  that  he  had  received  a 
fair  but  common  education,  to  which  something 
had  been  added,  through  the  kindness  of  his  own 
tutor,  Mr  Paston — that  he  wrote  an  excellent 
hand — was  a  very  good  accountant — and  that, 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  him,  he  could  affirm, 
that  his  principles  and  morals  were  unexception- 
able. 

"  Enough — enough,  my  good  young  friend- 
morals  and  principles  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.1'' 

"  Sir  ! — morals  and  principles  ?" 

"  Hush  ! — hush  ! — don't  speak  so  loud — you 
will  be  overheard.11 

"  Surely  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  of,  in  avowing  one's  approbation  of " 
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"  Enough — I  know  what  you  would  say — but 
let  that  pass — I  am  well  acquainted  with  men 
and  things — he  writes  a  good  hand — and  is  a  to- 
lerable accountant  !" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he        ■  " 

"  Enough — enough — he's    no    algebraist — we 

want  no  such  thing — but  "  and  again  he 

took  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  as  if  some  one 
might  have  obtained  admission  on  tiptoe ;  "  but 
— the  fact  is — there  is  a  clerk  in  my  office — don't 
be  in  a  hurry — I  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end — 
if — I  say — if  I  could  by  any  means  give  your 
young  friend  a  seat  at  one  of  my  desks — as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem  for  you,  Mr  Percy " 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  claim 
upon  you  whatever — I  only  meant " 

"  Enough — I  know  what  you  mean — and  would 
make  any  arrangements  to  meet  your  wishes — 
that  is — would  get  over  any  difficulties.'" 

"It  must  not  be,  my  good  Sir — I  do  not  look 
so  high  for  my  friend.'" 

"  Hush  ! — you  have  a  right  to  look  as  high  as 
you  please — there  is  a  certain  rich  man  has  a 
deep  interest  in  you." 
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"  I  wish  he  had  an  interest  in  poor  Blencow, 
for  I  am  not  calculated  to  seek  for  a  patron."1'' — 
This  was  said  somewhat  proudly — Dossiter  un- 
derstood it,  but  took  no  further  notice  of  the  mat- 
ter or  the  manner. 

"  A  situation  in  an  office  like  mine,  my  young 
friend,  is  a  good  stepping-stone." 

"  I  repeat,  it  is  too  high  an  one  for  my  candi- 
date." 

"  You  will  grant  something  to  my  experience." 

"  Every  thing,  Sir — only  I  would  not  pre- 
sume upon " 


a 


Enough — I  know  what  you  would  say — but 
I  think  it  possible,  I  may  be  able  to  carry  your 
point.  There  is,"  drawing  his  chair  still  closer 
to  that  of  Percy,  "  a  clerk  in  my  office — whom 
it  is  my  intention — that  is,  it  will  open  the 
road  to  your  protege,  if  I  can  consistently  get  rid 
— I  mean,  otherwise  dispose  of  him. — In  truth, 
he  is  a  tattling  eaves-dropping  sort  of  news-car- 
rier, and  I  have  long — that  is — it  has  just  struck 
me,  that  the  opportunity  of  obliging  you — and 
through  you,  my  old  and  respected  friend,  Mr 
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Rycott — might  be  afforded,  by  getting  rid  of  this 


man." 


"  I  beg,  that  you  will  not  think  of  doing  in- 
justice to  this  person,  on  account " 

"  Hush  ! — between  ourselves,  he  is  a  worthless 
fellow,  and  I  want  just  such  a  substitute — that  is, 
I  should  be  happy  to  replace  him,  with  any  man 
you  think  worthy  of  calling  a  friend.'" 

Mr  Dossiter  had  betrayed  his  own  cause,  by 
too  much  refining  upon  it — and  as  he  proceeded, 
Percy  felt  that  his  delicacy  was  misplaced.  He, 
therefore,  closed — subject  to  the  concurrence  of 
Blencow  himself — with  the  lawyer's  proposals, 
who  had,  in  fact,  been  looking  out  for  the  very 
description  of  person,  whom  Percy,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  truth — which  is  intelligible,  though  not 
always  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  more  arti- 
ficial man  of  the  world — had  described  in  the  per- 
son of  Blencow.  He  was  not,  however,  aware, 
that,  if  he  had  simply  stated  the  fact,  his  compa- 
nion would  have  felt  the  obligation,  to  the  full, 
as  great,  and  have  left  the  house  with  an  infi- 
nitely higher  opinion  of  his  host  than  he  did. 

Percy  was  pleased  with  his  achievement,  how- 
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ever  annoyed  in  the  prosecution  of  it — and  still 
more  when,  upon  communicating  the  information 
to  Blencow,  the  young  man  not  only  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  but  de- 
clared, that  it  was  the  very  employment  to  which 
his  ambition  had  long  aspired,  and  that  it  was 
doubly  gratifying  from  the  circumstance  of  keep- 
ing him  so  immediately  within  reach  of  his  old 
friend  and  companion. 

This  being  settled,  Percy,  in  a  manner,  consi- 
dered himself  fairly  launched — and,  having  wait- 
ed upon  an  eminent  special  pleader  to  whom  Mr 
Dossiter  had  given  him  an  introduction,  he  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  by  "  making  arrangements" 
— a  process  which  keeps  people  in  the  anti-room 
half  their  lives — but  actually  to  set  to  work  dog- 
gedly, and  at  once. 

He  recollected  his  engagement  to  meet  young 
Dossiter  at  dinner  on  that  day,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  was  ushered  into  a  private  room  of 
the  appointed  coffee-house,  where  he  found  two 
or  three  fashionably  dressed  young  men  lounging 
about  a  table  prepared  for  dinner.  He  bowed  up- 
on entering,  and  his  salutation  was  slightly  re- 
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turned  by  the  company,  who  seemed  unprepared 
for  their  new  guest.  Poor  Percy — the  least  in- 
trusive of  human  beings — seemed  destined  for 
ever,  by  the  sport  of  circumstances,  to  be  placed 
in  the  light  of  an  intruder. 

"  I  believe  I  am  right,  gentlemen,"  said  he ; 
"  I  trust  the  waiter  has  not  made  any  mistake — 
I  am  here  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  Clarendon 
Dossiter." 

"  Oh  !  Clarendon's  friend,1''  said  one  of  the  par- 
ty. "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir — he  is  always 
late." 

"  It  is  part  of  his  business,"  observed  another 
more  civilly  approaching  Percy. 

"  He  is  not  the  last,"  said  a  third  young  man, 
who  threw  aside  the  paper  he  had  been  reading, 
and  also  joined  the  party. 

"  If  he  were,  I  should  certainly  order  dinner," 
said  one  of  the  groupe.  "  I  have  no  notion  of 
the  impertinence  of  keeping  others  waiting  for  the 
sake  of  playing  fine. " 

"  Come — come,"  answered  a  companion  ;  "  we 
must  not  quarrel  with  Clarendon's  fooleries — 
they  are  his  best  recommendations." 

VOL.   II.  R 
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Percy  felt  rather  awkward.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  young  Dossiter  to  set  up 
for  his  champion — and  yet  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  these  animadversions  upon  the  character 
of  his  chaperon,  made  a  sort  of  rebound  upon  his 
own  shoulders.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be 
said — unless  he  meant  to  resent  these  attacks — 
and  he  wisely  enough  determined  to  avoid  this. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rest  of  the  party  en- 
tered the  room — with  the  exception  of  young  Dos- 
siter— and  dinner  was  immediately  ordered  and 
served  up. 

Percy  now  felt  his  situation  still  more  awkward, 
thus  seated  among  six  or  seven  utter  strangers ; 
the  later  portion  of  whom  could  not  account  for 
his  being  there  at  all — and  none  of  them  knowing 
even  by  what  name  to  address  him.  He  perceiv- 
ed one  man,  stooping  as  if  to  recover  a  fallen  nap- 
kin, whisper  an  inquiry  into  a  neighbour's  ear — 
and  in  withdrawing  his  attention  from  so  obvious 
a  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  his  own  feelings, 
lie  caught  the  eye  of  another  directed  to  an  oppo- 
site neighbour,  with  a  wink,  which  the  act  of  ad- 
justing his  shirt  collar  was  intended  to  conceal. 
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It  had,  however,  been  good-naturedly  managed, 
that  the  vacant  seat  for  the  absentee  should  be 
left  next  to  Percy,  in  order  to  afford  him  the  full 
advantage  of  his  ally,  when  he  should  think  pro- 
per to  make  his  appearance. 

This  was  not  until  every  one  had  finished  his 
portion  of  soup  and  fish.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Clarendon 
Dossiter  made  his  entre,  dressed  even  more  extra- 
vagantly than  on  the  first  evening  Percy  had  met 
him.  He  gave  his  hat  to  the  waiter,  directing 
him  to  hold  it  as  he  placed  it  in  his  hand— and, 
with  a  mincing  gait  and  absent  air,  gently  inclin- 
ed his  body  as  he  advanced  to  take  his  seat. 

"  You  see  we  make  no  stranger  of  you,''''  said 
the  person  who  was  in  the  chair. 

"  Quite  right — I  had  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  All  about  what  ?"  asked  his  opposite  neigh- 
bour. 

"  My  engagement  of  to-day" — as  he  sipped  his 
soup. 

"  And,"  observed  Percy,  somewhat  nettled  at 
his  total  inattention  to  him,  "  to  have  also  forgot- 
ten your  invitation  to  me,  which  has,  I  fear,  very 
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much  the  appearance  of  an  intrusion,  on  my  part, 
upon * 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  the  young  lawyer,  gently 
depositing  his  spoon  on  the  side  of  his  plate, 
"  what  a  head  of  the  no  heads  is  mine — Give  me 
leave,  gentlemen,  to  present  to  your  particular  ac- 
quaintance, my  friend,  for  whom  I  entertain  the 
most  perfect  esteem,  Mr — Mr — Mr — Percy  Mal- 
lory." 

Percy  coloured  with  indignation,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  spoiling  the  coxcomb's  appetite  for 
dinner — but  checking  himself,  he  bowed  to  each 
of  the  party  as  they  were  severally  named,  as  Mr 
Brown,  Mr  Day,  Mr  Butler,  Mr  Astley,  Mr  Dix- 
on, Mr  Baxter,  and  Mr  Hooper. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  cata- 
logue, but  there  was  a  ridiculous  affectation  of 
misapplying  the  names  to  the  different  persona- 
ges round  the  table,  which,  far  from  giving  of- 
fence, only  occasioned  peals  of  laughter,  termi- 
nating by  two  or  three  ejaculations  of  "Bravo,  Cla- 
rendon r  which  he  received  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
dinner,  with  the  most  immoveable  sang  f void. 

Percy  had  never  witnessed  anything  of  this  j 
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sort  before — nor  could  he  conceive  any  motive 
that  should  induce  a  young  man — evidently  of  no 
despicable  parts — to  volunteer  to  become  the 
butt  of  a  company — for  such  he  seemed  to  be — 
and  seemed  desirous  to  be.  A  sort  of  hoaxing 
scene  ensued,  from  which  even  practical  jokes 
were  not  excluded,  whilst  the  attendants  were  in 
the  room.  Percy  must  have  been  a  dead  weight 
on  the  party,  for  he  neither  took  a  part  in  what 
was  going  forward,  nor — such  was  his  want  of 
taste — exhibited  any  very  prominent  symptoms  of 
being  diverted  by  it;  but  there  was  nothing  per- 
sonally offensive  to  himself  in  all  this,  and  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  abruptly  leaving  the  par- 
ty, whatever  luxury  might  at  the  moment  present 
itself  to  his  imagination,  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
book  and  solitude  in  his  own  chambers.  As  the 
bottle  circulated,  after  the  cloth  had  been  remov- 
ed, something  more  like  conversation  than  had 
hitherto  been  observed,  began  to  make  its  way — 
and  Percy,  who  was  anything  rather  than  a  fas- 
tidious or  unsociable  character,  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  afforded  him,  of  shewing  that  he 
did   not    consider    himself  above   his    company. 
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There  was,  however,  too  much  of  locality,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  the  nature  of 
the  topics  discussed,  to  admit  of  his  partaking 
very  largely  in  them — still,  while  men  talk — 
whatever  their  situation  or  occupation  in  life — 
something  is  to  be  gleaned  which  we  did  not 
know  before,  and  a  good  listener  is  frequently 
as  desirable  an  acquisition  to  a  party,  as  even  a 
more  agreeable  talker. 

"  Have  you  made  out  that  plea,"  demanded 
Mr  President  Brown,  addressing  Mr  Day,  "  which 
old  Signandseal  quoted  on  Monday  ?" 

"  'Tis  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face !" 

"  That's  plain  enough,"  retorted  the  querist, 
and  a  loud  laugh  ensued  ;  "  but  I  asked  a  serious 
question." 

"  Then  you  should  be  fined  a  bumper,  Jeremy 
Girkin,"  exclaimed  Mr  Butler. — Another  laugh. 

"  Not  when  it  produced  so  very  entertaining 
an  answer  !"  exclaimed  Mr  Dixon,  who  was  ob- 
liged to  raise  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  heard 
amid  the  general  roar  of  these  readily  excited 
peals  of  mirth. 

"  It  would  have  been  well  for  you,  Jumper 
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Dixon,1'  retorted  Mr  Day,  "  if  you  had  been 
prepared  with  as  ready  an  one,  when  Beetle 
Bentbrow  asked  you  how  you  would  draw  a  re- 
plication, in  the  case  of  Stubbs  versus  Ingram  V 

"  There's  a  Rowland  for  your  Oliver,  Master 
Jumper,11  cried  Hooper ;  "  how  will  you  digest 
that  r 

"  Better  than  your  wit,  my  friend,  though 
both  are  indigestible  enough," — and  a  roar  at  the 
expense  of  Mr  Dixon,  nicknamed,  why  or  where- 
fore we  know  not,  Jumper,  followed. 

"  Don't  mind  them,  Dixon,"  cried  the  presi- 
dent in  a  mock  tone  of  condolence ;  "  they  can't 
say  you're  a  plodder.11 

"  It  would  be  well  for  you,  if  you  could  be  so 
easily  acquitted,  Black  Plush,11  retorted  Dixon, 
and  the  shifting  laughers  were  now  all  on  his 
side. 

"  111  bet  you,11  exclaimed  the  president,  who 
did  not  sit  easily  under  the  implied  censure  of 
his  natural  parts,  "  I'll  bet  you  a  cool  hundred 
I  get  three  briefs  to  your  one,  in  our  first  circuit, 
Mr  Dixon.11 

"  On  the  contrary,11  returned  Dixon,  "  111  bet 
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the  odds  in  your  favour,  if  you  go  the   home 

circuit  !"    an  appalling  burst    overwhelmed    Mr 

Brown — for  although  the  reader  may  not  catch 

the  point,  the  gentleman  himself  did — being  the 

son  of  an  attorney  in  very  extensive  practice,  in 

the  circuit  to  which  he  was  in  full  training,  and 

for  which  another  term  would  qualify  him. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Clarendon  Dossiter 

took  as  little  share  in  the  conversation  as  Percy, 

excepting  a  single  parenthesis,  in  which  "  shop" 

was  singly  but  contemptuously  articulated  ;    but 

their  motives  were  so  far  different,  that  the  one 

was   silent  from  being  unprepared  to  enter  the 

lists — the  other  from  a  disdainful  resolution  not 

to   enter  them.       The  laugh  at  the  expense  of 

Mr  Brown — Black  Plush,  as  he  was  called  by  his 

own  familiar  friends — being  followed  by  a  pause, 

whilst  he  was  mustering — it  is  to  be  presumed — 

some  more  pointed  repartee  against  his  opponent, 

Clarendon  availed  himself  of  it,  to  exhibit  a  very 

unceremonious    and   unrestrained    yawn,    as   he 

threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  dipped  the 

corner  of  his  napkin  into   a  finger-glass  which 

stood  before  him.      It  is  said  that  when  men  are 
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disposed  to  laugh,  the  smallest  possible  particle 
of  provocation  is  sufficient  to  incite  this  species 
of  the  passio  hysterica — our  readers  might  else 
be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  this  "  yawn," 
which,  upon  other  occasions,  and  under  other 
circumstances,  might  have  been  resented  as  an 
insult  upon  the  company,  was  here  received  with 
convulsive  bursts  of  merriment  and  good  humour. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Clary  P11  asked  the  gen- 
tleman answering  to  the  name  of  Dog  Day. 

"  Has  any  thing  happened  ?"  was  demanded 
in  return,  with  a  stare  of  vacant  curiosity. 

"  Why,  you  yawned  like  a  juryman  at  the 
close  of  a  three  hours'1  reply  of  Serjeant  Fab  !" 

"  Unconscious,  1pon  honor — flattered  myself  I 
had  slept,  and  was  any  where  but  where  I  find 
myself.1' 

"  Slept — what,  with  all  this  fire  of  wit  playing 
about  your  ears  ?" 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious  now,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  collect,  for  the  first  time.'" 

"  Very  good  I1'— "  Capital  P— "  Well  said, 
Clary  P  were  heard  in  the  midst  of  what,  in  Parlia- 
mentary language,  is  called  "  repeated  cheering.'1 
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"  I  am  at  a  loss,"  observed  Clarendon,  with- 
out relaxing  a  muscle  of  his  face,  "  to  compre- 
hend the  source  of  this  infinite  hilarity. — You 
have  read  Lord  Chesterfield,  gentlemen,  I  pre- 
sume?" 

"  Yes,  Clary — and  Lord  Froth  too  !"  return- 
ed Baxter. 

"  Then  you  may  spare  me  the  trouble  of 
drawing  a  very  obvious  inference." 

"  Not  unless  we  subscribe  to  the  doctrine," 
cried  Day. 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  my  good  Dog ;" 
and  Clarendon  sipped  his  wine  again  with  inimi- 
table indifference. 

"  Would  you  turn  Cynic,  Clary,"  asked  an- 
other, "  and  deny  us  the  jucunda  oblivia  vitce  f 

"  Three  words  of  Latin  !" — "  A  bumper  of  salt 
and  water,"  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  round  the 
table,  and  Percy  began  to  apprehend  that  the 
practical  attempts  to  enforce  "  the  sconce?'  might 
endanger  his  neutrality — but  he  was  snatched 
from  the  danger  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate 
by  his  only  legitimate  ally,  who,  rising  from  his 
seat  with  ineffable  coolness  and  deliberation,  and 
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taking  his  hat  most  delicately  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb — pulled  the  bell — and  stood 
gently  balancing  his  person,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire-place,  without  seeming  to  regard  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  groupe. 

During  this  operation — which,  of  course,  passed 
in  less  time  than  is  occupied  in  relating  it — the 
tumult  had  ceased,  and  every  eye  was  directed 
towards  the  apparently  unconscious  object  of  their 
attention. 

The  waiter  answered  the  summons,  by  dashing 
open  the  door,  with  the  usual  inquiry,  "  Did  you 
ring,  gentlemen  ?"  He  was  lispingly  rebuked  by 
Clarendon. 

«  My  good  friend,  Joe,  how  often  have  I  told 
you,  that  there  exists  in  a  gentleman's  composi- 
tion a  thing  called  nerves  ?" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Sir — I  thought  you  rang." 

"  Never  puzzle  yourself  with  thinking,  my 
good  friend,  Joe — I  did  ring — tell  your  master 
to  send  up  a  cool  bottle  of  his  best  Bourdeaux 
into  a  room  fit  for  gentlemen." 

"  Into  another  room  ?"  asked  the  staring  waiter. 

"  Of  course." 
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"  For  how  many,  Sir  ?" 

"  This  one  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Percy, 
"  and  myself.11 

"  What  the  Devil  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded 
Brown,  who  was  not  only  president  for  the  even- 
ing, but  the  least  disposed  of  the  party  to  a  joke, 
especially  at  his  own  expense. 

"  Did  you  speak,  Sir  ?"  demanded  Clarendon 
in  return,  slowly  raising  his  glass  to  his  eye. 

"  I  ask  you,  Sir,  Mr  Clarendon  Dossiter,  what 
you  mean,  by  insinuating  that  we  are  not  gentle- 
men P11 

"  Ton  honor,  Mr — Mr  Brown,  I  believe,11 — 
bowing  to  that  gentleman,  "  you  must  excuse  my 
involving  myself  in  the  interpretation  of  your  in- 
ferences.'" This  answer  was  decisive,  for  it  af- 
forded a  plea  to  so  many  ready  laughers  to  turn 
the  joke  against  the  president,  who  was  not  a  ge- 
neral favourite,  and  to  shake  off  the  responsibility 
which  the  inference,  if  admitted,  might  seem  to 
attach  to  each  individual  of  the  party,  as  fully  as 
to  the  captious  president.  Clarendon  appeared 
equally  unmoved  by  this  popular  incense,  as  by 
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the  stronger  appeal  of  his  more  irritated  oppo- 
nent. 

"  Come,  Clary,1'  cried  Hooper,  "  sit  down, 
and  don't  cut  us — we  can't  do  without  you." 

"  You  do  me  infinite  honor,"  replied  the  cox- 
comb, "  but — I  have  left  school  for  some  years." 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  spirit  in  you,"  cried 
Day,  "  than  to  quarrel  with  us  for  a  little  fun." 

"  Fun  ! — pardon  me,  you  are  beyond  my  lati- 
tude." 

"  Don't  be  such  a  cursed  coxcomb,  Clary," 
cried  Butler,  who  vacillated  between  the  line 
taken  by  the  more  morose  president,  and  that 
so  laxly  adopted  by  the  others ;  "  sit  down, 
and " 

"  You  are  pleased  to  compliment  me,  Sir,"  re- 
turned Dossiter. 

"  Not  I — but  I  don't  wish  to  break  up  a  plea- 
sant party,  by " 

"  Did  I  hear  your  predicate  distinctly,  Mr 
Butler  ?" 

"  I  say — a  pleasant  party,  Sir — I  speak  seri- 
ously." 

"  Who  shall  gainsay  an  opinion,  so  gravely 
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maintained  ?""  and  he  slightly  bowed  as  he  adjust- 
ed his  collar  at  the  glass. 

"  Let  us  enter  into  a  compromise,"  said  Ast- 
ley,  who  had  contributed  his  full  share  of  laugh- 
ter during  the  whole  of  the  entertainment,  with- 
out being  at  the  expense  of  any  thing  to  supply  it, 
and  who,  moreover,  evidently  "  dressed  at1'  Dos- 
siter ;  "  let  Clarendon  resume  his  seat,  and  let  us 
be  rational — what  say  you,  Clarendon  ?" 

"  The  conditions  are  apparently  somewhat  un- 
equal," was  the  reply. 

"  As  how,  prithee  ?"" 

"  Your  excellent  president  is  more  expert  at 
drawing  inferences  than  you  are,  Mr  Astley.11 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say "  began  the  really 

irritated  Mr  Brown. 

"  I  mean  to  say  nothing,  my  good  Sir,11  said 
Clarendon,  coolly  interrupting  him,  "  that  can 
possibly  involve  me  in  the  trouble  of  an  answer.11 

"  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Mr  Doss — Dossi- 
ter " 

"  By  no  manner  of  means — my  licence  extends 
not  to  any  breach  of  decorum — Mr  Percy  Mal- 
lory,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you.11 
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"  But,  Clary,  my  good  friend,"  cried  Butler, 
starting  from  his  chair,  "  you  will  not  forget  your 
engagement,  to  take  us  with  you  to  Lady  Der- 
went's." 

"  Ton  honor — I  cannot  stand  justified." 

"  Pooh — 'twas  only  a  passing  frolic — nothing 
was  intended — you  must  take  us.11 

"  Must !  my  good  Sir — you  will  learn  to  guard 
your  expressions,  before  I  can  even  weigh  the  pro- 
priety of " 

"  Nay — we  will  be  upon  our  best  behaviour." 

"  Proficiency  must  result  from  practice,  Mr 
Butler — the  specimen " 

"  Is  out  of  the  question — nay — gentlemen, 
may  I  not  say,  in  the  name  of  all,  that  we  are 
very  sorry,  if  any  thing  has  happened  to — to  give 
offence  to  our  friend  Clarendon  Dossiter " 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  I " 

"  I  swear,  I " 

And  a  fresh  clamour  was  accumulating  upon 
the  delicate  nerves  of  Clarendon's  tympanum  as 
pledges  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  dis- 
claimed all  intentional  offence,  when,  raising  his 
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hat,  as  if  to  guard  the  organ  of  hearing  from  the 
rude  assault,  and  to  deprecate  any  further  appeal, 
he  dropped  into  the  chair  he  had  previously  va- 
cated, and  pointed  to  Percy  to  do  the  same,  who, 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  looked  as 
if  he  were  in  drill  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  for 
he  implicitly  followed  the  direction  of  Clarendon's 
fino-er,  and  resumed  his  seat  with  the  others. — 
There  was  one  rebellious  spirit  alone,  upon  which 
the  general  motive,  whatever  it  might  be,  appear- 
ed to  have  no  influence.  Mr  Brown  vacated  the 
seat  of  honor,  without  comment  or  observation, 
and  seeming  to  forget  every  thing — even  his  hat 
— in  the  indignant  fermentation  of  his  passions — 
stalked  out  of  the  room,  not  without  casting  an 
eye  upon  Dossiter,  that  seemed  meant  to  convey 
all  that  was  passing  within,  and  to  set  on  fire,  in 
turn,  whatever  was  combustible  in  the  composi- 
tion  of  his  adversary. 

But  it  fell  harmless — Dossiter  did  not  see,  or 
did  not  appear  to  see,  that  the  party  even  had 
been  diminished  by  the  absence  of  an  individual; 
but  a  nice  observer  might  have  traced  a  gradual 
relaxation  in  his  manners,  from  the  extreme  of 
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reservedness  which  had  hitherto  marked  them,  as 
soon  as  the  severance  of  this  obnoxious  member 
was  fully  ascertained.  Not  that  he  gave  himself 
fewer  airs,  or  took  fewer  liberties  with  his  neigh- 
bours, but  there  was  more  disposition  to  flow 
down  with  the  current  evinced,  than  during  the 
stay  of  Mr  President  Brown,  and  somewhat  more 
of  communicativeness  in  his  conversation.  He 
was,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  called  to  the  vacant 
chair,  and  an  air  of  triumph  was  almost  visible, 
through  the  artificial  covering  of  affected  impene- 
trability. 

Percy  had  been  an  attentive  listener  and  obser- 
ver of  all  that  was  going  forward — but  he  in  vain 
appealed  to  his  experience  or  to  his  reading,  to 
discover  why  a  man — whose  presence  had  been 
anticipated  as  a  scarcely  tolerated  coxcomb — 
whose  conduct  towards  every  individual  had  been 
marked  by  the  extreme  of  insolence  and  contempt, 
and  whose  manners  were  as  revolting  as  they 
were  unsuitable  to  his  rank  or  pretensions — 
should  not  only  have  set  the  party  at  defiance, 
but  absolutely  controlled  them — drilled  them — 
and  forced  them  into  a  capitulation,  by  which 

VOL.   IT.  s 
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they  surrendered  themselves  to  his  power,  and 
ultimately  forced  the  honors  of  sitting  upon  him  ! 

That  many  others,  as  well  as  Percy,  may  be  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  passing  scene,  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  Those  who  are 
adepts  in  the  intricate  passages  of  fashionable  life 
may,  no  doubt,  see  their  way — but  those  who 
are  not,  must  wait  our  pleasure  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  them.  Percy  would  have  made  his  es- 
cape when  the  party  was  about  to  break  up — but 
Clarendon  took  him  aside,  and  in  much  shorter 
time  than  he  could  have  slipt  on  his  great-coat, 
slipt  off  his  air  of  coxcombry,  and  told  him,  he 
must  positively  join  the  party  to  Lady  Derwent's, 
from  whom  he  had  a  special  invitation  for  him. 
Perhaps  Percy  might  have  persevered  in  his  first 
refusal — not  being  particularly  desirous  of  follow- 
ing up  his  acquaintance,  or  being  one  of  a  herd 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Clarendon  Dossiter — 
if  the  irresistible  temptation  of  some  good  music, 
which  the  latter  held  out  to  him,  as  forming  part 
of  the  evening's  entertainment,  had  not,  at  length, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  join  the  party. 

Percy  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  understood 
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much  of  the  etiquette  of  London  society  ;  but  he 
felt  considerably  relieved,  after  his  acquiescence 
in  the  measure  had,  in  a  mamier,  been  wrung 
from  him,  to  find,  that  only  three  of  the  party 
were  to  accompany  Dossiter  and  himself  to  her 
Ladyship's  house  in  St  James's  Square — namely, 

Butler,  Astley,  and  Day. He  thought  it  would 

have  less  the  appearance  of  invasion — and  the 
repeated  assurance  of  Clarendon,  that  he  could  not 
be  considered  an  intruder,  gave  him  courage  to 
enter  the  hackney-coach,  which  had  been  ordered 
at  the  gate,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them 
to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
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The  Countess  of  Derwent  was  a  widow  of  high 
rank  and  second  fashion — that  is  to  say — she  was 
passee,  and  having  had  her  day,  preferred  still  to 
hold  the  reins  of  power,  although  in  a  grade  be- 
low what  is  deemed  the  first  society.  There  were 
several  concurring  motives  and  inducements  to 
this  arrangement.  In  the  first  place,  her  beauty 
— which  had  been  pre-eminent — had  long  shared 
the  fate  of  things  so  fragile  and  ephemeral.  In 
the  second  place,  her  dowry  did  not  afford  her  one 
tithe  of  the  advantages — which,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, as  she  considered  them,  when  in  possession 
— she  derived  from  being  "  une  femme  couverte." 
There  were,  perhaps,  other  reasons,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  which  being  combined 
and  taken  together  with  those  already  stated,  de- 
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termined  her  Ladyship  to  hazard  her  expulsion 
from  her  former  set.  People  are  not,  in  general, 
aware,  amid  the  prejudices  which  ignorance,  or 
some  less  venial  source  of  misrepresentation,  has 
thrown  over  the  higher  walks  of  society  in  England, 
that  among  the  highest  there  is  a  rigid  decorum 
and  a  sense  of  moral  propriety,  which  suffers  not 
the  approach  of  even  doubtful  characters  to  their 
tables  or  their  houses — mind — I  speak  of  particu- 
lar sets.  Human  nature  is  too  mixed  and  incon- 
gruous in  its  constitution,  to  admit  of  its  better 
qualities  being  segregated,  and  appropriated  to 
any  class  or  order  of  society. — Heaven  knows 
there  are  good  and  bad  to  be  found  in  all  stations  ; 
and  although  strong  inducements  may  be  con- 
ceived as  operative  upon  those,  who  have  heredi- 
tary honors  to  transmit  to  their  posterity,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  virtues  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  than  those  who  are  without  such 
a  stimulus,  I  have  no  intention  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  in  the  court  of  virtue — all  I  ask  is 
"  fair  play,"  and  if  called  upon  to  support  my 
opinion — no  very  inoffensive  a  one  in  so  liberal 
an  age — I  will  bind  myself  to  produce  as  much 
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integrity  of  character,  elevation  of  principle,  and 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  from  among 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  as  my  challenger 
shall  bring  into  the  field,  from  any  other  rank  in 
society — in  proportion  to  their  several  numerical 
variations. 

When  Lady  Derwent,  therefore,  proposed  to 
increase  her  income  by  her  mode  of  living,  she 
was  perfectly  aware  that  she  must  select  a  new  set 
of  connections — or,  in  other  words,  admit  to  her 
confidence  and  intimacy,  many,  whom  she  had 
previously  considered  it  no  small  condescension 
to  include,  even  in  her  visiting  hist.  All  her  anti- 
cipations were  realized — her  porter  had  as  much 
business  on  his  hands  as  before ;  and  if  he  had 
been  asked,  whether  her  Ladyship  was  as  fully 
visited  as  formerly,  he  would  have  answered,  with- 
out hesitation,  in  the  affirmative.  I  speak  of  him 
as  an  ordinary  minister — a  true  discriminating 
Suisse  would  have  seen  through  the  thing — and 
settled  the  matter  in  his  own  mind  at  once — but 
we  have  passed  the  porter,  and  are  now  ascending 
the  grand  illuminated  staircase  of  the  mansion 
with  Percy  and  his  companions ;  and  the  former, 
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for  the  first  time,  witness  to  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  a  fashionable  London  house. 
Not  having  ever  exercised  his  imagination  in  rea- 
lizing the  description  of  such  scenes,  afforded  even 
to  country  readers,  through  the  indefatigable  la- 
bours of  the  Morning  Post,  the  novelties  which 
presented  themselves  on  every  side  and  at  every 
step,  produced  their  full  effect  upon  the  vision  of 
our  young  friend.  He  had  not,  indeed,  arrived 
at  the  perfect  state  of  civilization,  which  disciplines 
the  mind,  nil  admirari,  but  he  had  been  trained 
to  feel  the  just  limits  of  a  nice  discrimination  on 
all  points  of  taste  and  feeling — and  Clarendon 
Dossiter  himself  could  have  found  no  opportu- 
nity of  quizzing  his  "  country  lion,1'1  either  from 
his  vacant  stare  of  astonishment  at  the  splendid 
novelties  around  him — or  by  any  sheepishness  of 
manner,  which  could  point  him  out  as  a  novice. 

He  certainly  was  a  little  thrown  off  his  guard — 
when,  after  the  reiterated  annunciation  of  his 
name,  in  common  with  those  who  accompanied 
him  from  the  hall  to  the  lobby— from  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  to  the  first  station — and  thence  on- 
ward from  liveried  to  unlivcried  ushers  in  gradu- 
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ated  succession, — he  first  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  anti-room,  which  displayed  in  the  perspective 
three  splendidly  furnished  apartments  blazing 
with  light — silk — and  gold — with  hundreds — his 
confused  optics  would  have  inferred  thousands — 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages — feathers, 
diamonds,  and  the  wealth  of  the  East  shining  and 
undulating  upon  the  surface  of  these  interminable 
groupes — the  hum — the  buz  of  ten  thousand 
hives — the  occasional  burst  of  voices  in  every 
scale  of  the  gamut — the  variety  of  scents  and 
odours,  and  the  volume  of  air  heated  by  the  efflu- 
via of  such  a  mass  of  human  lungs — all,  toge- 
ther, excited  such  a  variety  of  sensations,^  and 
made  so  powerful  an  appeal  to  every  sense,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
admit — although  his  companions  were  too  much 
occupied  with  themselves  to  bear  testimony  against 
him — that  he  absolutely  started,  and  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  in  a  dream.  Now  it  will, 
no  doubt,  afford  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to 
every  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  fashion,  and  of 
contempt  I  fear  among  those  who  have  nothing 
to  learn,  when  they  enter  into  what  is  called 
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life — that  any  person  should  be  thus  affected  by 
a  scene  exhibiting  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
ordinary,  every-day  materials  of  which  society  is 
composed.  Such  persons,  it  is  just  possible,  may 
never  have  disturbed  their  rest  by  what  are  called 
metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  man,  or 
even  been  drawn  into  a  single  abstract  reflection 
upon  the  operations  of  their  own  minds.  Their 
reading  in  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
may  also  have  been  limited ;  and,  although  it  is 
also  just  possible,  in  the  course  of  their  very  well 
conducted  education,  they  may  have  heard  of  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  wisdom,  who,  when  the 
world  was  some  thousands  of  years  younger  than 
it  is  at  present,  declared  that  there  was  "  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,'''' — yet  they  may  not  have 
heard,  that  many  very  surprising  events  and  phe- 
nomena have  occurred  even  since  the  period  of  his 
existence;  which,  if  not  absolutely  new — have,  by 
various  and  varied  combinations,  produced  all  the 
effect  of  being  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
view  of  man.  Now,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  our  friend  Percy  had  met  with  men  and  wo- 
men— and  even  with  well  dressed  men  and  women 
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before  the  evening  in  question.     He  had  mixed 

with  them  in  certain  numbers,  congregated  together 
in  a  country  church,  and  about  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  his  life  in  a  county  ball-room — 
and  even  at  Lacy  Royal  upon  the  occurrence  of 
some  extraordinary  event  of  festivity  breaking  in 
upon  the  peaceful  and  orderly  economy  of  that  es- 
tablishment.    He  had  actually  seen  also  fine  spa- 
cious apartments — his  eyes  had  rested  upon  gilt 
frames,  and  even  burnished  cornices,  lofty  mirrors, 
and  damask  hangings — but,  as  it  has  already  been 
admitted  to  his  shame,  perhaps  he  had  never  beheld 
all  these  together,  clubbed  wholesale,  pele  yiele,  and 
under  such  a  combination  as  that  which  now  broke 
in  upon  his  vision ;  and  I  maintain — as,  indeed,  I 
am  bound  to  do — that  his  astonishment  was  any 
thing  but  unnatural — and,  if  it  were  not  decided 
heresy  against  the  canon  of  fashion,  I  should,  per- 
haps, add,  that  it  was  infinitely  more  natural — that 
is,  more  consonant  with  our  true  nature — that  is, 
should  be  so — than  for  a  man  to  move  through 
the  world  like  an  automaton,  with  all  the  listless  in- 
difference of  stoicism,  without  the  excuse  or  pal- 
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liative  of  a  philosophical  creed,  to  plead  its  con- 
sistent heartlessness. 

But — "  facilis  descensus  /" — if  we  stray  a  di- 
git from  the  orthodox  faith,  we  fall  away  at  a  rate 
inconceivable  to  those  who  never  err — and  here 
haye  I  been  affecting  to  philosophize  in  a  fashion- 
ably-crammed town  drawing-room,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! — The  only 
plea  I  can  offer  in  extenuation  of  my  error  is,  the 
authority  of  an  old  but  very  true  aphorism,  that 
"  Evil  communication11 — you  know  the  rest.  It 
is  my  duty  to  follow  the  hero  of  my  tale  wher- 
ever he  chooses  to  lead  me— and  the  truth  and 
fact  is,  he  had  actually  fallen  into  something  of  a 
similar  train  of  thinking,  from  the  habit  which  he 
had  contracted  among  the  wilds  of  Cumberland. 

He  was  only  roused  from  this  species  of  con- 
templative abstraction,  by  feeling  Clarendon  Dos- 
siter's  hand  upon  his  arm,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  his  attention  towards  the  Lady  of  the 
mansion,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  presenting 
him.  Her  Ladyship  was  most  gracious — profess- 
ed the  satisfaction  she  always  felt  in  seeing  any 
friend  of  Mr  Clarendon  Dossiter — hoped  to  have 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  her  more  select 
parties — and  concluded  by  asking  him,  "  If  he 
was  not  delighted  with  the  last  song — I  never 
heard  the  divine  creature  in  such  voice  V — Percy 
again  supposed  himself  to  have  been  dreaming — 
no  sound  had  reached  his  ear — beyond  that  which 
the  whole  audience,  and  not  any  individual  per- 
former, had  contributed  to  produce,  and  conveyed 
nothing  that  could  warrant  the  epithet  of  divine. 
Whilst  he  was  bowing  his  acknowledgments  for  her 
Ladyship's  courtesy,  a  new  object  of  admiration  ar- 
rested his  attention,  in  the  dress  and  person  of  his 
hostess.  We  have  already  said  her  Ladyship  was 
no  longer  young,  and  that  she  had  been  handsome 
— of  the  latter  fact  Lady  Derwent's  memory  appear- 
ed to  be  more  tenacious  than  the  former — where 
perhaps  "  the  hardest  science"  is  "  to  forget.'" — 
She  was  very  highly  rouged — feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  as  Nature,  who  had  originally  spread  over  the 
fair  region  her  purest  tints,  had  thought  proper, 
capriciously,  to  withdraw  them,  she  only  exercis- 
ed the  privilege  of  her  birth-right  in  calling  in  the 
aid  of  art — but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  art, 
after  all,  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  her  rival — 
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and  though  her  bungling  is  more  obvious  where 
she  takes  upon  her  the  wholesale  supply  of  a  leg 
or  an  eye — it  is  equally  discernible  to  all — but 
the  self-operator — when  she  only  condescends  to 
patch,  piece,  and  repair,  what  hath  become  the 
worse  for  use — or  what  the  tenants  of  more  sub- 
stantial leaseholds  call  "  Wear  and  Tear."     Al- 
though her  complexion — so  much  of  it  as  could  be 
ascertained — proclaimed  her  Ladyship  to  be — as 
originally  designed  by  Nature — a  blonde,  Art 
had  massed  such   a  profusion  of  black  shining 
clustering  ringlets  about  her  forehead,  as  clearly 
to  prove  that  one  or  the  other  had  been  guilty  of 
a  terrible  incongruity.    A  bandeau  of  brilliants, 
as  if  placed  to  restrain  the  luxuriance  of  her  Lady- 
ship's hair — seemed  rather  intended  to  dazzle  or 
divert  the  observer's  attention  from  certain  lines 
and  marks  above  the  brow,  which  those  hand- 
maids to  Art,  Messrs  Smyth  and  Gattie,  had  in 
vain    essayed    to   "   wash  away. "       Flowers  of 
every    tint — and    feathers    of  every    dimension, 
towered  in  tiers  above  each  other,  and  whilst  a 
stray  curl,  from  beneath  the  tiara,  was  suffered, 
accidentally,  to  fall  so  as  to  conceal  the  progres- 
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sive  advance  of  a  dimple  into  a  dell,  on  one  side 
of  her  Ladyship's  cheek,  the  dip  of  a  pendant 
feather  bent  most  conveniently  to  conceal  a  cor- 
respondent indenture  on  the  other.  Nature  was 
left  alone  to  herself — only  where  she  ought  to 
have  been  concealed ;  and  there  was  little  to  re- 
mark upon  the  score  of  dress,  unless  we  include 
in  such  a  designation,  gossamer  gauze  and  trans- 
parent blond — above  the  waist,  and  to  the  finger- 
ends  of  her  Ladyship — cinctured,  if  not  with  "the 
zone  of  Venus — at  least  with  the  same  that  might 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Graces, 
when  it  first  bound  the  sylph-like  form  of  Lady 
Derwent,  thirty  years  before.  She  looked  like  one 
of  the  ingenious  models  of  "  her  fair  sisterhood,1' 
which  are  seen  in  the  toy-shops  of  the  metropolis, 
where  the  head  and  face  are  painted,  adorned,  and 
feathered,  whilst  all  else  is  left — for  the  exercise 
of  the  purchaser's  ingenuity — in  cuerpo, — or  at 
best  in  a  wrapper  of  silver  paper  ! 

Such  being  the  exterior  of  Lady  Derwent,  and 
such  being  the  position  in  which  she  appears  be- 
fore the  reader,  he  will — if  he  be  a  man  of  the 
world — have  little  difficulty  in  discovering  what 
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lay  beneath  the  surface — I  say,  if  ho  be  a  man  of 
the  world — for  her  Ladyship  was  a  congenial  be- 
ing— or,  in  plainer  terms,  "  a  woman  of  the 
world." 

Percy  was,  in  the  confusion  of  the  passing  scene, 
again  left  for  some  time  to  his  own  reflections — 
and  contrasting  all  that  he  saw  with  all  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  the  naked  wilderness,  he 
reasoned  himself  into  a  full  conviction,  that  the 
temptations  of  polished  life — if  they  all  partook 
of  the  character  he  had  hitherto  witnessed — were 
by  no  means  of  so  formidable  a  nature  as  moralists 
in  general,  and  his  own  sage  tutor  in  particular, 
had  represented  them.  "  Who,""  sighed  he, 
"  could  prefer  this  scene  of  splendour  and  confu- 
sion to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  a  country  life — 

with "  and  his  lips  almost  articulated  a  name. 

Every  form  that  glided  by  him — which  partook 
of  feminine  grace,  or  bore  the  stamp  of  youthful 
innocence,  presented  something  that  seemed  to  re- 
semble the  being  who  was  imaged  and  enshrined 
in  his  heart's  core.  His  eyes  would  follow  in 
vague  delight  a  step — or  motion  that,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  brought  with  it  something  analo- 
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gous  to  what  he  had  so  often  dwelt  upon  with  rap- 
ture ;  and  a  voice,  modulated  in  the  soft  tones 
which  had  once  melted  on  his  ear  in  the  cadence 
of  love,  would  set  every  pulse  in  motion — and  de- 
lude his  fancy  into  the  momentary  hope  that  she 
breathed  the  same  air  with  him  ! 

It  is  a  singular  trait  in  the  human  character — 
if  anything  can  be  esteemed  singular  in  such  an 
anomaly — that  if  we  are  not  ourselves  "  full 
steeped  "  in  the  spirit  of  gaiety,  or,  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  dissipation — the  very  sounds  and 
symbols  of  it  have  a  tendency  to  depress  rather 
than  elevate  the  soul ;  and  I  have  felt,  just  what 
Percy  has  often  assured  me  he  experienced  upon 
this  passing  occasion,  more  disposed  to  moralize 
amid  the  glare  and  turmoil  of  a  ball-room — or  a 
banquet,  than  when  left  free  to  the  even  current 
of  reflection  at  my  own  fireside.  But  I  forget  my- 
self— as  Percy  had  almost  done,  when  Clarendon 
a  second  time  approached  him,  where  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a  retired  spot  in  the  anti-room,  which  he 
had  never  quitted.  On  viewing  the  crowded  apart- 
ments before  him,  he  would  have  considered  the 
labours  of  poor  Mungo  Park,  and  other  exploring 
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adventurers,  into  the  interior  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, as  employed  on  an  easy  expedition,  when 
compared  with  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  terra 
incognita,  whose  road  lay  through  so  dense,  and, 
as  he  conceived,  impenetrable  a  body  as  that  which 
stood  compacted  before  him.  He  certainly  had  in- 
cidentally perceived  that  individuals  of  both  sexes 
had  been  propelled  forth  from  the  main  body — 
and  others  imperceptibly  absorbed  into  it;  but  the 
means  were  an  enigma  to  him,  which,  after  all,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  the  discredit  of  his  zeal  for 
adventure — he  had  not  hitherto  been  at  much 
pains  to  solve. 

Clarendon  navigated  him  through  the  crowd 
with  admirable  dexterity — civilly  breaking  in  up- 
on tete-a-tetes — abruptly  shouldering  the  gentle- 
men, and  softly  insinuating  himself  and  his  com- 
panion, who  was  in  his  wake — through  the  tangled 
groupes  of  sparkling  dowagers,  anxious  mamas, 
and  ogling  misses.  At  length  Percy  perceived  that 
he  really  had  been  at  a  concert,  for  the  principal 
performers  were  discovered  by  him  in  the  very  act 
of  packing  up  their  instruments — and  the  only 
sound  he  caught,  as  he  approached  the  temporary 
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orchestra,  was  Madame  ******  I  would  not  name 
her  for  the  world — scolding  her  Caro,  in  alto,  fox- 
having  done  some  trifling  injury  to  her  harp  in 
putting  it  to  bed  ! 

"  I'm  just  too  late  for  the  music  !"  said  Percy, 
with  some  expression  of  regret. 

"  Oh  the  deuce  take  the  music  !"  returned  his 
companion — "  it  makes  such  a  confounded  jingle, 
we  can  scarcely  hear  ourselves  speak  while  it  is 
going  on." 

"  You  would  hardly  wish  to  talk,11  observed 
Percy,  with  some  surprise,  "  when  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  fine  music.'1 

"  Hush  I11  whispered  Clarendon,  "  you  will  be 
detected.11 

"  Detected  ! — in  what  ?*" — But  he  saw  that  he 
had  done  something  wrong,  for  although  Dossi- 
ter  contrived  to  drag  him  away,  before  he  could 
express  his  resentment,  he  perceived  that  he  had 
not  only  attracted  the  attention,  but  was  occasion- 
ing infinite  diversion  to  three  simpering  young 
ladies,  who,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  one 
even  through  her  glass,  were  listening  to  some- 
thing which  a  very  orthodox  dandy  detailed  to 
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them,  loud  enough,  for  certain  expressions — about 
"Goth" — "  listening  to  crotchets  and  quavers,'11 — 
to  reach  his  ears. 

But  other  objects  arose  to  draw  his  mind  from 
the  subject,  as  Clarendon  dragged  him  forward, 
and  they  entered  a  room  of  smaller  dimensions, 
and  more  thinly  peopled.  Here  were  several 
card-tables — and  the  players  seemed  to  eye  every 
person  who  approached  them  as  intruders,  or  as 
likely  to  distract  their  attention.  There  was  a 
devotion  to  the  game,  and  an  evident  abstraction 
of  mind  from  all  external  objects — such,  at  least, 
as  were  foreign  to  what  was  passing  at  the  tables — 
which  struck  Percy  as  a  strange  phenomenon  in 
such  a  place. 

"  An  odd  situation,"  he  observed  to  his  com- 
panion, with  a  smile,  "  for  a  sober  rubber  at 
whist." 

"  For  a  sober  one  certainly,"  replied  the  other, 
with  a  smile  of  a  more  significant  nature. — Percy 
did  not  understand  it,  and  did  not  take  the  trou- 
ble of  asking  an  explanation. 

At  length  one  of  the  rubbers  terminated,  and 
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a  man  of  rank — for  he  wore  the  order  of  St  Pa- 
trick, perceiving  Clarendon,  called  out  to  him — 

"  Hah,  Doctor  Dossiter — do  you  prescribe  to- 
night ?" 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,  the  rooms  will  be  hardly 
clear  in  time — but  her  Ladyship  is  at  home  on 
Monday — not  to  all  the  world." 

"  I  understand — Bank  solvent,  hey  !" 

"  As  the  Bank  of  England,  my  Lord."" 

«  Til  try  it." 

"  You'll  find  it " 

"  Not  another  word — Sir  George,  you  cut  in — 
French  fives — now,  the  dowager  has  cut  out — 
the  old  stake — good — done  !"  And  Pythagoras 
could  not  have  boasted  a  more  apt  set  of  disciples, 
than  those  adepts  in  a  science,  of  which  his  phi- 
losophership  never  dreamed. 

Now,  all  this  presented  new  enigmas  and  con- 
undrums to  the  inexperienced  mind  of  Percy, 
which — though  not  naturally  curious,  or  inquisi- 
tive on  indifferent  matters — he  tried,  for  some  mi- 
nutes, without  success,  to  unravel.  This  lawyer's 
clerk  was  not  merely  a  man  of  consequence  with 

the  raw  students  of  an  Inn  of  Court,  but  was  ap- 

11 
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parently  upon  terms  of  intimacy  and  equality 
with  persons  of  rank.  This  was  not  all  that  set 
his  penetration  at  defiance.  Clarendon  was  no 
longer  the  affected  coxcomb,  whose  exquisite  re- 
finement seemed  to  have  fascinated  the  party  at 
the  coffee-house — but  he  was  equally  removed 
from  the  undress  character,  in  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  disclose  himself  to  Percy  in  his 
chambers.  There  was  still  a  general  air  de  pre- 
tension about  him,  but  nothing  outre  or  extrava- 
gant— and  when  he  addressed,  or  was  addressed 
by  persons  of  condition — as  Percy  judged  from 
their  manners  and  appearance — it  was  with  good 
breeding,  leaning  rather  towards  deference,  than 
to  any  appearance  of  forward  or  obtrusive  famili- 
arity. 

He  was,  in  short,  a  Proteus  to  Percy,  who  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  Asmodeus,  or  some  other 
familiar  of  the  same  breed,  had  not  taken  upon 
him  the  task  of  Cicerone,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing him  the  world. — Fearful  that  his  silence 
might  be  too  truly  interpreted,  he,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  he  said,  asked  who  the  person  in  the 
blue  ribband  was  ? 
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"  Never  ask  questions  in  a  party — you  shall 
know  all  you  want  to  know,  at  a  more  fitting  op- 
portunity." 

Percy  felt  himself  like  a  school-boy  in  this 
man's  hands — and  though  he  was  disposed,  in  the 
first  moment,  to  resent  this  species  of  tutoring, 
such  is  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  even  upon 
those  who  are  least  disposed  to  acknowledge  it — 
and  such  would  have  been  Percy's  case,  had  the 
question  been  put  to  him — that  he  felt  Mr  Claren- 
don Dossiter  was  not  a  man  to  be  treated — as  he 
would  have  treated  him,  four-and-twenty  hours 
before — had  he  even  suspected  him  of  an  inten- 
tion to  dispute,  much  more  to  control,  his  opi- 
nions. 

"  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  that  man  ?" 
asked  Dossiter,  throwing  his  eye  towards  a  figure, 
which  seemed  to  be  adjusting  itself  before  a  large 
mirror,  opened  to  him  by  an  interval  between  two 
exquisitely  beautiful  girls,  who,  having  quickly 
exchanged  looks  with  infinite  gravity,  slightly 
curtseyed  to  the  beau,  as  they  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  vision  for  him.  He  bowed  in  return — but  rea- 
dily availed  himself  of  the  advantage — and  being 
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apparently  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  reflec- 
tion, hummed  the  burthen  of  a  French  air,  and 
sauntered  towards  the  spot  where  Dossiter  and 
Percy  were  standing. 

"  Surely  it  is  Grandison  de  Lacy,""  replied  the 
latter  to  his  companion. 

"  Hush  ! — the  same," — answered  Dossiter  in  a 
lower  tone — but  his  name  had  caught  the  ear  of 
its  owner,  and  De  Lacy  turned  towards  Percy, 
with  his  glass  to  his  eye. 

"  Hah !  my  dear  Percy — of  all  the  birds  in 
the  air,  who  would  have  thought  of  finding  you 
here  !" — and  he  seemed  to  survey  his  costume,  as 
if  his  future  manner  was  to  be  regulated  by  it. 

"  I  should  have  supposed,  Sir,"  returned  Per- 
cy, in  a  voice  that  bespoke  any  thing  rather  than 
satisfaction,  "  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  rather 
more  than  indifference  to  you,  where  I  was  to  be 
found." 

"  Very  good,  upon  my  soul — uppish — quite 
right,  as  things  have  turned  out." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir," — cried  Percy, 
in  a  still  more  unequivocal  tone. 

"  How  should  you,  my  good  friend  ? — havn't 
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lived  long  enough  in  the  world — understood  no- 
/body  myself,  when  I  first  issued  from  the  mona- 
stery."" 

"  Then,  Sir,  our  conference  may  be  consider- 
ed at  an  end.vi 

"  By  no  means — you  see  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  an  understanding.  You  think  me  a  coxcomb 
— you  will  know  me  better  hereafter — or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  appreciate  me  better.  Hey, 
Birtwhistle — where  the  deuce  is  the  fellow  ?"" — 
looking  round  for  his  shadow  among  the  limited 
circle,  beyond  which  his  eye  could  not  penetrate. 
Percy  had  seized  Clarendon's  arm,  and  was  walk- 
ing off. 

"  Nay,  prithee,  Percy,"  cried  De  Lacy,  "  do 
let  us  undersand  each  other  so  far — that  if  you 
will  impeach  your  own  taste,  by  doubting  mine, 
yet  let  me  claim  something  from  old  fellowship.1'' 

Percy  seemed  to  relent — and  stopped.  De 
Lacy  drew  him  a  little  aside,  where  their  conver- 
sation could  not  be  overheard. 

"  You  think  yourself  j  ustly  offended  at  my 
conduct,  at  our  first  meeting  at  Crazy  Castle,  after 
so  long  a  separation,  and " 
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"  Had  I  not  reason  ?" 

"  Piano — Percy — this  is  not  exactly  the  place 
for  a  scene — you  had  reason,  I  take  for  granted — 
because  you  were  always  a  reasonable  being — but 
I  had  reason — or  a  reason " 

"  For  insulting  me  P11 

"  Marlbrook  s'en  va't-eti  guerre,  miranton — 
ton — ton — ton 11 

"  Mr  Grandison  de  Lacy " 


"  At  your  service — if  you  desire  to  despatch 
me  before  my  time  to  join  my  antediluvian  ances- 
tors"— this  was  uttered  in  a  still  lower  tone  of 
voice — "  I  shall  not  consider  the  inconvenience  of 
the  thing,  if  it  can  afford  you  the  smallest  satis- 
faction ;  but,  I  confess,  I  see  no  good  that  can 
arise  out  of  it  to  yourself,  to  say  nothing  of  '  la 
fortune  de  la  guerre  C  hut  if  you  are  as  reasona- 
ble as  you  ought  to  be — never  having  had  reason 
to  be  otherwise — I  will  satisfy  you  in  a  few 
words,  that  no  offence  on  my  part  was  intend- 
ed.,, 

"  There  then  is  an  end  of  it,11  said  Percy,  in- 
terrupting him. 

Ever   in   extremes,    my    dear   fellow — you 
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mountaineers  are  up  and  down  hill — before  a 
groveller  on  the  surface  can  pick  his  way  either 
up  or  down.  Here  have  I  reasons  as  plenty  as 
blackberries — and  yet  you'll  ha1  none  of  1em.11 

"  Not  upon  compulsion,1'  added  Percy  smiling, 
for  he  could  not  long  hold  out  against  an  old 
friend,  even  though  he  might  wear  a  new  face. 

"  I  have  given  you  satisfaction,  then  ?" 

"  All  that  I  desire." 

"  But  not  all  that  is  necessary  for  me — I  wras 
annoyed  at  my  reception — I  was  annoyed  at  the 
intelligence  I  received,  that  you  were  to  marry 
my  sister — nay,  do  not  be  angry — I  knew  not  of 
the  family  compact  into  which  our  wise  and  pro- 
vident parents  had  entered — I  had  pledged  my 
interest  in  her  affections  to  a  friend,  and  felt  hurt 
— for  a  moment — upon  my  soul  it  was  but  for  a 
moment — at  finding  you,  as  I  supposed,  domesticat- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  waiting  till  the  clock  should 
strike  a  certain  hour,  which  had  been  predestined, 
from  the  cradle,  for  you  to  say  Amen  to  the 
priest's  benediction.  It  was  to  vent  my  spleen  on 
Sir  Hugh,  that  I  conducted  myself  like  a  puppy 
to  you.     Half  an  hour  after  I  ran  to  your  room, 
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but  you  had  made  your  '  exit  in  a  huff,"'  and  I 
was  not  sufficiently  humbled  to  take  horse  and  sue 
to  you.  This  is  the  honest  truth  ;  but  these 
good  people  will  suspect  my  sanity  or  my  alle- 
giance— if  I  am  detected  solemnly  framing  a  de- 
claration like  a  lawyer's  clerk — isn't  that  the 
term,  Mr — Mr — What  the  devil's  your  name  ?" 
looking  full  in  the  face  of  Dossiter,  who  blushed 
to  the  eyes,  but  made  no  answer — Percy  stared 
— but  accepted  the  hand  which  young  De  Lacy 
offered  him.  The  latter,  without  paying  any  fur- 
ther attention  to  Clarendon,  continued  in  a  grav- 
er tone  than  he  had  yet  assumed — 

"  Percy,  I  feel  for  your  altered  circumstan- 
ces."" 

"  Grandison — that  is  a  delicate  subject — it 
cannot  be  discussed  in  such  a  scene  as  this — nor, 
indeed,  any  where  can  I  listen  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
commiseration." 

"  Commiseration  ! — I  told  you,  Percy,  you 
didn't  know  me — but  you  shall — and  that  in 
some  degree  before  we  part.  First  and  foremost, 
Percy,  I  would  never  have  humbled  myself  to  an 
explanation,  at  least  before  it  had  been  demand- 
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ed ;  but  that  your  character,  under  your  adverse 
fortunes,  has  raised  you  so  far  above  me,  that  I 
should  have  sought  you  out — had  I  not  accident- 
ally met  you — in  the  last  place,  as  I  said  before 
— in  which  I  could  possibly  have  expected  to  find 
you — so  shortly  after  your  arrival  in  town." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  That  must  be  reserved — perhaps  I  might 
even  have  avoided  the  risk  I  hazard  of  my  repu- 
tation, in  appearing  to  talk  rationally  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  such  a  circle — but  no  one  hears 
me,1'  looking  humorously  round  him — "  but  that 
I  had  a  stronger  motive,  than  any  personal  consi- 
deration, for  coming  to  a  prompt  explanation."'1 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  asked  Percy,  whilst 
observing  the  varying  countenance  of  De  Lacy. 

"  I  mean,"  continued  the  other,  with  a  grave 
and  determined  air,  "  the  necessity  of  opening 
your  eyes,  which  are  naturally  closed  against  the 
villanies  and  chicaneries  of  this  new  world — to 
warn  you  against  being  seen  in,  or  keeping  com- 
pany with  black  legs  and  gamblers,  low  pettifog- 
ging intriguers,  the  decoys  to  vice — the  hirelings 
of  decayed  dowagers — and  the  partners  in  their 
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spoils.  Have  I  a  talent  for  description,  think  you, 
Mr — Mr  Dossiter  ?" 

"  If  you  mean,  Sir,"  cried  Clarendon,  assum- 
ing a  look  of  anger  and  defiance 

"  I  mean  every  thing  your  conscience  inter- 
prets so  readily,  Sir.1' 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  must  tell  you  in  return " 

"  If  but  one  single  word,  Sir — I  will  hazard  a 
scene  for  the  sake  of  my  friend.  Dare  but  to 
look  an  answer,  and  I  will  so  pluck  your  feathers, 
that  not  a  daw  of  the  whole  covey  shall  venture 
to  put  forth  a  hand  to  save  you.  Could  you  not 
be  content,  without  striking  at  such  high  game  ? — 
but  I  cannot  parley  with  you.  Mark  me,  Sir — 
I  shall  walk  my  friend,  Percy,  through  the 
rooms — and  set  him  down  at  his  lodgings  in  my 
carriage.  Retire  you  in  the  opposite  direction — 
not  a  word — depart  I11 — and,  to  Percy's  utter  aston- 
ishment, Dossiter  implicitly  obeyed  this  imperi- 
ous mandate,  without  venturing  to  look  his  dissa- 
tisfaction, or  even  to  notice  him  on  parting. 

De  Lacy  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  Per- 
cy, and  was  again  the  prince  of  coxcombs — but 
not  of  the  supercilious  order.     He  spoke  to  all — 
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was  familiar  with  some — and  presented  his  friend 
to  a  few — found  his  shadow,  Birtwhistle,  in  the 
outer  room  waiting  for  him — and  just  noticed  him 
to  Percy,  by  saying,  "  You  have  seen  Birty  be- 
fore." 

"  Mr  De  Lacy's  carriage" — "  Mr  De  Lacy's 
servants,"  was  passed  from  highland  to  low- 
land, and  from  mouth  refined  above  to  mouth 
plebeian  below — until,  like  the  Irish  echo,  it  re- 
turned to  the  listener's  ear,  "  Coming  up  !" — and 
Percy,  to  whom  every  thing  and  every  transaction 
of  the  evening  bore  the  stamp  of  mystery,  as  well 
as  novelty,  was  almost  prepared  to  see  the  car- 
riage and  horses  mount  the  wide  and  spacious 
staircase — as  the  same  term  of  "  Coming  up"  was, 
within  two  minutes,  repeated  to  announce  the  as- 
cent of  a  foreign  ambassador,  loaded  with  the  stars 
and  orders  of  "  all  nations." 

Percy  was  not  a  little  struck  by  the  assembly 
of  "  High  life  below  stairs" — where  not  only  the 
perfect  independence  of  servitude,  but  the  inso- 
lent pride  of  a  pseudo-aristocracy,  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  ranks  of  a  full-dressed  parti-coloured 
phalanx,  who  scarcely  condescended  to  open  their 
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Hies  to  the  first  noble  of  the  land — unless  within 
the  immediate  circle  of  acknowledged  visitors  at 
home.      The  glare  of  torches,  of  carriage  lights, 
glittering  in  the  distant  space,  and  flitting  in  all 
directions — the  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion  in 
the  immediate  avenues  to  the  house— the  oaths, 
ribaldry,  and  contention  for  precedence — the  cut- 
ting and  slashing  of  rival  coachmen,  for  the  ho- 
nor of  their  respective  masters,  without  a  thought 
of  any  minor  consideration  for  their  horses  and 
pannels — presented  another  variety  to  the  cata- 
logue of  Percy's  memorabilia — and  compelled  him 
to  admit,  that  whatever  might  be  the  deduction 
he  had  been  disposed  to  make  during  the  evening, 
from  the  dangers  of  temptation — there  were,  at 
least,  dangers  of  a  more  tangible  nature,  which  he 
had   never   calculated    upon — in    receding  from 
them. 

But  his  surprises  were  not  destined  to  end 
here — for,  when  fairly  landed  on  the  outside  of 
the  threshold,  instead  of  a  carriage,  which  he 
concluded  would  be  either  a  chariot  or  a  coach, 
he  perceived  drawn  up  to  the  side  of  the  pavement 
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a  non-descript  vehicle,  which  appeared,  at  first 
sight,  like  a  huge  French  bonnet  in  mourning. 

"  In  with  you,  Percy,"  cried  De  Lacy,  point- 
ing to  the  machine.  "  Birtwhistle,  you  must  walk," 
and  the  shadow  lost  its  grade  in  departing  from 
its  substance. 

"  In— how  ?" 

"  Thus,"  replied  he,  ducking  his  own  head  un- 
der the  leathern  pent-house,  whilst  one  servant 
stood  at  the  horse's  head,  who  was  fldgetting  and 
plunging  amid  the  tumult  about  him — and  another 
held  down  the  front  or  apron,  as  he  dived  into  the 
vehicle.  Dexterously  seizing  the  reins,  he  held  out 
his  spare  hand  as  a  guide  to  Percy,  to  place  him 
by  his  side. — Seeing  the  disposition  of  the  horse, 
the  latter  was  perfectly  aware,  that  "  to  hesitate 
was  to  be  lost" — and,  trusting  to  his  pilot,  he 
made  the  leap  in  the  dark,  and  found  himself,  in 
two  seconds,  fast  bound,  and  locked  up  in  a  sort 
of  band-box — or  rather  pillory — where  the  head 
and  hands  of  the  charioteer  only  were  visible 
above  board — and  if  the  mob  of  rival  contenders, 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  had  been  at  liber- 
ty to  bestow  as  much  manual  as  oral  filth  upon 
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the  "gemman  Jarvey^and  his  "Frenchy go-cart," 
their  position  would  have  been  still  more  appro- 
priate— for,  be  it  known,  this  was  the  first  spring 
in  which  the  French  discoveries  in  comfort  and 
carriage-building  had  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  form  of"  noddies,11  or,  more  techni- 
cally speaking,  "  cabriolets,11  as  dandy  conveyan- 
ces to  operas  and  parties.  Percy,  who  had  scal- 
ed heights,  which  appeared  to  a  common  eye  in- 
accessible— bounded  over  chasms,  that  seemed  to 
yawn  for  his  destruction — and  breasted  the  tor- 
rent, which  threatened  to  sweep  away,  in  its  rude 
course,  all  that  opposed  it — could  not  avoid  a  few 
nervous  twitches,  when  he  found  the  horse  at  li- 
berty, and,  plunging  forward  into  a  living  forest, 
which  seemed  no  where  to  leave  a  space  suffi- 
ciently extended  for  the  passage  of  a  wheel-barrow ! 
Grandison  de  Lacy — whose  great  ancestor  never 
moved  behind  less  than  six  long-tailed  blacks — 
felt  equal  pride  in  the  perfect  management  of  one, 
which  probably  cost  him  as  much  as  Sir  Charleses 
whole  stud — and,  though  at  half  speed, he  so  "cun- 
ningly11 and  skilfully  steered  his  way,  that,  before 
Percy  could  give  a  distinct  form  to  his  apprehen- 
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sions,  he  found  the  vessel  in  smooth  water — in  other 
words,  in  Pail-Mall,  where  carriages  merely  passed 
and  repassed  according  to  the  conventional  order 
and  regularity  of  the  established  usages  of  the 
metropolis. 

Percy  protested  against  carrying  De  Lacy  out 
of  his  way.  When  they  had  reached  Charing 
Cross,  he  was  in  the  direct  line  for  home,  and 
declared  he  could  not  mistake  his  way — but  the 
other,  either  disposed  to  afford  a  further  ex- 
hibition of  his  skill,  or  willing  to  evince  to  Percy 
the  sincerity  of  his  good  will,  flew  over  the 
ground  as  if  he  were  driving  against  time — al- 
though, it  must  be  confessed,  his  friend  was  only 
apprehensive  he  might  drive  against  the  posts, 
which  occasionally  obtruded  themselves  at  certain 
angles  of  the  streets. 

At  the  Temple  gate,  he  drew  up — and,  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  little  having  been  said  during 
this  rapid  trajet,  Dc  Lacy  invited  himself  to 
breakfast  with  him  on  the  following  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  occurrences  of  the 
evening — and  again  took  flight. 

Percy — Blencow    having,    the   previous    day, 
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taken  up  his  abode  with  the  elder  Dossiter — had 
no  one  to  disturb  his  meditations,  when  he  retired 
to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber.  He  let  himself 
in — and  a  candle,  secured  in  a  lanthorn  by  the 
man  who  had  engaged  to  serve  him  in  common 
with  some  other  students,  who  were  without  a  ser- 
vant— lighted  him  to  his  sitting  room,  where  he 
found  things  in  tolerably  comfortable  order  for 
his  reception. 

He  felt  himself  tired,  but  not  sleepy.  Thus 
it  is — and  although  we  do  not  question  the  sym- 
pathy between  mind  and  body,  as  a  general  doc- 
trine, it  certainly  does  not  hold,  with  respect  to 
persons  in  Percy's  situation — if  the  body  be 
tired,  it  is  ready  enough  to  involve  mind,  and  all, 
in  the  luxury  of  oblivious  and  refreshing  sleep — 
but  if  the  mind  suffer  alone — that  is,  if  it  take  its 
own  exercise  apart,  and  independent  of  its  material 
appendage — the  more  extensive  its  excursions,  or 
the  more  harassing  its  excitations,  the  less  dis- 
posed is  the  latter  to  close  even  an  eye  for  its  relief. 
Perhaps  some  highly-gifted  Scotch  professor  may 
be  able  to  account  for  this.  Neither  Percy  nor 
myself  are  able  to  do  so — but  he  can  vouch  for 
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the  fact,  and  that  is  all  we  either  of  us  profess  to 
do  upon  such  abstruse  subjects.  Percy  took  up 
a  book — of  our  joint  composition — which  some  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance  prescribe  as  a  supplement 
to  the  pharmacopoeia  of  sedatives,  and  as  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  that  very  sympathy,  the  absence  of 
which  we  have  just  imputed  to  the  never  ne- 
glected, and  constantly  pampered  "  better  half" 
as  many  worthy  individuals  evidently  consider  it, 
from  the  exclusive  care  they  bestow  upon  it. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  upon 
Percy,  had  he  fairly  applied  the  prescription, 
we  only  have  to  record  that  he  found  it  so  unpa- 
latable in  the  existing  state  of  his  mind,  that  he 
threw  the  book  aside,  and  recollecting  that  he 
might  just  as  well  reflect  in  bed,  with  the  even- 
tual chance  of  falling  asleep,  when  his  material 
adjunct  was  off  its  guard,  as  sit  with  a  half-expir- 
ing fire,  and  unsnuffed  "  muttons,'"  he  lost  not  a 
moment  in  preparing  himself  for  the  happy  alter- 
native. 

"  He  put  out  the  light — and  then ™ 
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Peucy  waited  impatiently  the  next  morning 
for  the  arrival  of  his  expected  guest,  and  could 
not  help  pondering  upon  the  curious  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  town  connections,  in 
the  interval  between  his  last  meal,  and  that  for 
which  he  now  felt  himself  duly  prepared — and  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  whether  his 
appetite  for  what  was  spread  before  him  by  the 
purveyor  of  his  household — or  for  what  he  ex- 
pected from  his  coming  guest,  was  at  this  mo- 
ment— just  upon  the  stroke  of  ten — most  ur- 
gent;— but  the  question  was  no  longer  doubtful 
after  the  arrival  of  De  Lacy,  who,  for  a  man  of 
ton,  was  tolerably  punctual,  and  could  scarcely 
restrain  the  expression  of  his  self-admiration,  at 
being  only  half  an  hour  after  his  time.     He  sat 
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down,  sans  ceremo?iie,  to  the  breakfast-table,  and 
Percy  seemed  tacitly  to  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  taking  in  supplies,  before  the  voyage  of  dis- 
covery was  entered  upon. 

The  life  of  a  Templar  is  so  much  like  that  of  a 
Gownsman,  that  De  Lacy  felt  himself  quite  at 
home,  and  directed  the  "  gip,1'  as  he  chose  to 
call  him,  in  his  several  departments  of  boiling 
eggs,  replenishing  the  dishes  as  their  contents 
disappeared,  and  carefully  simmering  the  coffee 
on  the  bracket  of  the  grate.  The  besetting  sin 
among  the  fashionables  of  the  present  day  par- 
takes, I  shrewdly  suspect,  more  of  the  gourmand 
than  the  gourmet,  or,  at  least,  divides  the  matter 
pretty  equally  between  them.  A  bon  vivant 
certainly  does  not  now  necessarily  include  a  sot, 
and,  inasmuch  as  his  neighbours  are  concerned, 
the  change  is  for  the  better  ; — but  why  it  should 
be  the  fashion  to  be  either,  it  would  puzzle  a 
wiser  head  or  a  much  weaker  one  than  mine  to 
decide.  Percy  ate  on  until  he  was  satisfied,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it — his  companion  was 
not  satisfied  until  he  had  examined  every  article 
with  fastidious  nicety — and  compounded  and  de- 
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compounded  the  various  articles  of  even  so  un- 
sumptuous  a  table  as  that  of  a  raw  housekeeper 
like  his  present  host,  must  necessarily  be — be- 
fore he  trusted  his  hand  to  convey  them  to  the 
sacred  adyt  of  the  temple,  to  whose  deity  he 
was  sacrificing.     Percy,  relieved  from  the  calls 
of  hunger,  was  the  more  anxious  to  receive  the  ex- 
planation and  elucidation  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  gazed  with   astonishment, 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  a  stronger  sentiment, 
upon  his  guest,  as  he  picked  and  selected,  and 
seasoned  and  changed  plate  after  plate — in  vary- 
ing the  mode  of  disguising  the  simple  elements  of 
cold  beef,  ham  and  eggs — or  in  warming  the 
milk  for  his  coffee,  and  apportioning  the  cream 
and  sugar  to  his  hyson !     Percy,  however,  con- 
soled himself  with  the  reflection,  that  all  things 
must  have  an  end — and — to  the  regret  of  many 
I  could  name,  and  those  too  who  have  never  en- 
tered the  lists  for  civic  honors — the  enjoyments  of 
the  table  among  the  rest. 

De  Lacy  asked  for  a  finger-glass  and  a  napkin. 
The  attendant  brought  him  a  bason  and  a  towel — 
and  having  looked  in  his  face,  as  if  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  fellow  was  a  wag  or  in  sober  earnest, 
he  proceeded  to  immerse  the  extremities  of  his 
fingers  into  the  sorry  substitute — but  rejecting 
in  toto  the  pro-napkin,  wiped  them  on  a  corner 
of  the  breakfast- cloth. 

At  length  the  interesting  apparatus  was  per- 
mitted to  be  removed,  and  the  attendant  to  re- 
tire, but  not  before  the  latter  was  directed  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  De  Lacy's  horses  and  groom, 
and  Mr  Birtwhistle ! 

"  I  did  not  bring  him  with  me,  Percy ; — I 
thought  he  might  be  de  trop. — As  for  me,  I 
don't  care  what  I  say  before  him — but  you  per- 
haps   " 

"  I  certainly  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman,  to  admit  him  to  any  confi- 
dential communication,  if  such " 

"  Aye,  there's  the  difference. — To  me  he  is 
absolutely  necessary — they  call  him  my  flapper — 
his  office  is  never  to  recollect  anything  which  I 
choose  to  forget — or  forget  anything  I  wish  all 
the  world  to  know." 

"  A  very  useful — but  not  a  very " 

"  liespectable  office — admitted — but — that   is 
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his  look  out,  not  mine. — Men  have  various  modes 
of  making  their  way  in  the  world — this  is  his 
— your  friend,  Mr  Clarendon  Dossiter,  has  an- 
other.11 

"  That's  more  to  the  point — what  is  that  man 
— and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  scene  I  witness- 
ed last  night  ?" 

*'  We  shall  come  to  that  anon,11  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, Percy  could  not  but  observe  that  his  con- 
versation gradually  lost  the  affectation,  which 
scarcely  yet  seemed  perfectly  fitted  to  the  habit 
of  this  spoiled  child  of  fashion. — "  We  must 
lead  you  by  degrees,  Percy,  as  they  do  at  the 
University,  into  the  Temple  of  Knowledge — We 
admit  no  mandamus  graduates  with  us — we  have 
no  *  royal  road,1  through  the  mysteries  of  this 
great  town.11 

"  I  must  submit  to  anything  but  examination 
— I  should  certainly  be  plucked,  as  I  believe  you 
call  it,  at  the  very  first  question.1' 

"  Well  pleaded — I  could  not  have  a  more  de- 
sirable pupil — a  tabula  rasa  on  which  to  im- 
press my   oracular   communications — but  to  be 
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grave — at  least,  as  grave  as  may  be  necessary  to 
be  tedious." 

"  You  may  bestow  it  all  upon  me,"  said  Percy, 
smiling,  and  drawing  his  chair  towards  De  Lacy, 
— "  I  am  fortunate  in  becoming  the  disciple  of 
so  learned  a  professor  !" 

"  Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  Percy— 
but  let  that  pass — my  experience  is,  I  fear,  the  sum 
total  of  the  profits  of  my  professorship." 

"  Not  if  you  can  supply  your  friends  gratis." 

"  There  are  not  many  disposed  to  incur  such 
an  obligation— but  I  was  speaking  of  that  man 
Birtwhistle,  whom  I  took  up  at  Florence  as  a 
butt,  but  finding  him  too  good-natured  or  too 
impenetrable  for  the  situation,  I  brought  him 
over  the  Alps  with  me  as  a  companion.  In 
France  he  was  so  accommodating,  that  I  admit- 
ted him  to  my  confidence,  and  before  we  reached 
England  he  became  a  necessary  and  essential 
part  of  my  establishment." 

"  Is  he  poor  ?" 

"  Not  in  purse — of  his  spirit  you  may  yourself 
judge.  His  history  is  a  common  one — his  father 
was  in  trade,  but  sufficiently  established  to  edu- 
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cate  his  son  to  something  better.     He  was  sent 
to  school — but,  his  situation  in  life  being  known, 
he  found  few  associates  willing  to  admit  him  in- 
to their  mess — but,  being  of  a  mild  conciliatory 
disposition,  he  found  an  occasional  patron  who 
bartered  his  protection  for  services  performed — 
an  occasional  flogging  for  a  friend — an  honest 
confession  of  offences,  which  he  had  never  com- 
mitted, became  a  seal  to  the  compact,  and  Billy 
Birtwhistle  rose  in  time  into  some  repute  among 
his   school-fellows,  as  a  '  good    sort  of  fellow.'' 
An  uncle  who  had  gone  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  a  manager  of  an  estate,  died  in  advanced  age, 
not  master  only  of  the  estate  he  managed,  but 
divers  others — it  matters  not  how — and  dying, 
made   this  boy  his  heir.     With  a  princely  for- 
tune, and  a  taste  for  high  life,  but  without  any 
legitimate  means  of  introduction,  he  is  content  to 
creep  into  it — and  had  actually  accompanied  a 
young  man  of  some  rank,  but  no  fortune,  to  the 
continent,  upon  an  understanding,  that  they  were 
to  live  together  upon  an  equality,  in  the  best  and 
most    expensive    society,    Billy   being  not  only 
purse  bearer,  but  purse  maker  !    His  companion 
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dying  one  day,  probably  from  repletion,  not  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  draw  ad  libitum  upon  the 
resources  of  pleasure — the  speculation  fell  to  the 
ground,  before  Birtwhistle  was  initiated.  You 
have  seen  how  he  fell  unto  my  portion — and  hav- 
ing no  occasion  for  his  purse — and  none-^abso- 
lutely — for  his  services — he  has,  nevertheless, 
contrived  to  render  himself  so  necessary — by 
fetching  and  carrying  like  a  spaniel — propagating 
or  suppressing  reports  at  my  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure — bringing  me  a  ministerial  secret — or 
bribing  servants  for  the  first  reports  of  any  do- 
mestic scandal — that  he  has  become  identified 
with  me,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  peo- 
ple would  as  soon  think  of  inviting  me  to  their 
houses  without  my  coat,  as  without  Billy  Birt- 
whistle." 

"  He  is,  in  short,  a  parasite  !"  said  Percy, 
drily. 

"  He  is  a  '  toady,1  Percy — a  sure  card  in 
society,  and  were  I  to  throw  him  off  to-morrow, 
he  would  have  twenty  as  good  as  myself  to  es- 
pouse his  interests — '  ce  ti'est  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coute.'1     In  short,  lie  is  up — and  good  din- 
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ners,  rare  wines,  a  splendid  establishment,  and  a 
dashing  '  set  out,1  will  keep  him  afloat  among 
the  very  best  of  us." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Percy,  with  a  smile, 
"  there  appear  to  be  many  very  extraordinary 
modes  of  making  a  man's  way,  in  what  you  call 
the  world." 

"  /  call  it ! — who  dare  call  it  anything  else  ?— 
is  it  not  the  criterion — the  judge,  jury,  and  exe- 
cutioner of  all  who  are  disobedient  to  its  laws  ? — 
and  may  not  a  man  as  well  slip  out  of  the  world, 
as  the  vulgars  call  existence — as  be  on  the  black- 
book  of  the  world,  as  we  call  Life." 

"  There  may  be  a  difference  of  taste  on  that 
point." 

"  Not  of  taste,  Percy — of  opinion,  I  grant  you." 

"  But,  Dossiter — this  Clarendon  Dossiter  !" 

"  *  Still  harping  upon  my  daughter  I1 — Well, 
then — under  what  genus  should  you  be  disposed 
to  class  this  sphinx  of  a  man  ?" 

"I  am  no  CEdipus — you  must  still  be  my 
oracle." 

My  responses  are  too  circumstantial  to  be 
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oracular — and  so  to  your  worthy  friend,  Mr  Cla- 
rendon." 

"  No  friend  of  mine."" 

"  You  have  lived  in  the  world,  then,  long 
cnouffh  to  know  when  to  throw  one  ofF." 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  man, 
till  within  these  three  days,  and  then,  only  as 
clerk  to  his  father,  to  whom  I  came,  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  Rycott." 

"  The  happy  ignorance  of  a  country  client ! 
Well,  Percy — I  acquit  you  of  the  friendship — 
but  the  capital  charge  still  remains,  of  intimacy 
with  such  a  person  1" 

Percy,  anxious  to  explain  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  his  apparent  connection  with  the  Dossi- 
ters,  detailed  to  De  Lacy  all  that  had  occurred 
during  his  short  residence  in  town. 

"  Enough — you  stand  absolved,  coram  judice. 
Know,  then,  Percy,  that  I  heard  enough  at 
White's  last  night  after  we  parted — to  comprehend 
the  whole  arrangement  as  far  as  you  are  concern- 
ed— but  all  in  due  order.  The  elder  Dossiter  is 
a  man  that  has  a  certain  business — with  those  who 
do  know  him,  and  those  who  do  not.     The  latter 
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are  his  best  customers — the  others  employ  him 
only  on  special  occasions.  Your  meeting  a  man 
of  Lord  HarwcdeiVs  rank  at  his  table  is  no  proof 
of  his  respectability — what  his  Lordship  has  to 
spare  of  that  article,  he  would  not,  I  suspect,  be 
disposed  to  bestow  upon  Mr  Clement  Dossitcr. 
What  their  connection  is,  I  pretend  not  to  know. 
Lord  Harweden,  as  a  young  man,  was  a  dissipat- 
ed spendthrift — you  see  how  we  talk  of  the  '  old- 
en time'  and  its  vices.  He  was  overwhelmed — 
inundated  with  post-obits  upon  his  father's  death — 
who,  good  man,  had  contributed  all  in  his  power 
to  reduce  the  means  of  temptation  to  his  heir,  by 
dissipating  them  to  the  utmost  extent  the  law  of 
entail  would  allow.  This  Dossiter  was  the  agent 
of  the  young  peer,  and  had  been  the  medium  of 
all  his  money  transactions,  and  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  though  but  a  4  babe  from  the  wood1 — 
that  the  confidant  of  our  follies  is  in  train  to  be- 
come the  master  of  our  conduct ;  and  to  his  cost, 
Lord  Harweden  finds,  in  spite  of  late  repentance 
and  rigid  retrenchment,  that  Dossiter  sticks  like 
a  burr  to  him,  and  will  never  suffer  himself  to  be 
shaken  off.     It  is  said  he  has  even  a  stronger  hold 
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upon  him  than  mere  financial  dependance,  but  to 
this  I  cannot  speak — I  only  know  that  he  dare 
refuse  the  fellow  nothing — and  it  is  said  that  the 
pride  of  the  peer  revolted,  and  even  spurned  at  a 
repeated  application  to  bestow  his  old  family  name 
upon  the  son  of  this  man — but — he  did  bestow  it, 
and,  by  proxy,  as  a  salvo,  I  presume,  answered 
at  the  font  for  a  rogue's  suckling." 

"  What  a  degrading  species  of  dependance  !" 
"  If  you  mean  to  define  specifically  as  we  pro- 
ceed, you  had  better  rank  it  at  once  under  '  pun- 
ishment for  crime1 — for  so  I  am  most  uncharita- 
bly disposed  to  consider  it — but  leave  we  them  and 
their  consciences  to  settle  that  matter — old  Dos- 
siter's  business — quoad  professional  income,  could 
not  defray  the  tenth  part  of  the  charge  necessary 
to  support  the  style  in  which  he  has  lived  for 
many  years  past.  He  is  the  rich  agent  of  the 
poor  Lord  Harweden — and  that  part  of  the  story 
speaks  for  itself — but  he  has  other  resources, 
though  all  probably  derived  from  the  same  origin. 
He  is  a  money-lender — and  has  mortgages  or  post- 
obits  from  half  the  young  men  about  town.  This 
is  a  speculation  that  requires  machinery — and  the 
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principal  machinist — regularly  trained  and  edu- 
cated to  every  shift  and  expedient  of  the  craft — is 
no  less  a  person  than  your  friend — no,  not  your 
friend — Mr  Beau  Dossiter  !" 

"  He  is  an  impostor,  then  P 

"  He  is  too  good  a  lawyer  to  suffer  you  to  say 
so  with  impunity  in  his  hearing — but  for  want  of 
a  better  designation — or  one  more  intelligible  and 
technical — considering  how  young  you  are  in  the 
business — we  will  e'en  let  it  stand." 

"  What  else  can  we  call  such  a  being  ?r 

"  You  might  have  chanced  upon  swindler — 
or  the  more  delicate  term  of  i  black-legs1 — which, 
you  may  recollect,  rather  offended  his  nerves  last 
night — but  he  knows  that  I  know  him,  and  that 
is  pretty  nearly  as  good  a  hold  upon  him  as  his 
father  has  upon  poor  Lord  Harweden.  I  saved  a 
friend,  Percy,  for  whom  such  an  intricate  chain 
of  villainy  had  been  woven  by  these  people — 
that  his  ruin  was  inevitable,  had  my  interference 
been  delayed  a  single  hour.  I  could  have  hanged 
some  of  the  party — but  they  purchased  my  si- 
lence by  relaxing  their  hold  upon  my  poor  scape- 
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"  You  have  saved  me,  perhaps,  Lacy." 

"  No,  Percy — only  anticipated  your  own  dis- 
covery, and  saved  you  the  possible  expense  of  a 
little  experience — you,  my  good  fellow,  could 
never  become  a  gamester — nor,  consequently,  a 
dupe  to  gamesters  !" 
I  hope  not." 

But  they  hoped  otherwise.  This  Clarendon 
was  to  probe  you.  The  incipient  operation  was 
in  train  last  night.  This  man  can — as  you  seem 
to  have  witnessed — vary  his  character  to  every 
shade  of  society — and  that,  not  by  the  bungling, 
hackneyed  mode  of  falling  into  the  foibles  of 
those  with  whom  he  associates,  but  by  laughing 
at  them— assuming  airs  of  authority — treating 
them  with  contempt,  and  even  affronting  them, 
just  as  the  patient  is  fitted  to  the  treatment." 

"  This  surely  is  the  oddest  mode,"  observed 
Percy,  "  of  making  a  man's  way — of  any  you 
have  yet  touched  upon." 

"  And  yet  nothing  is  more  true— nay,  you 
yourself  have  related  certain  instances  of  his  ver- 
satility." 

"  Of  his  versatility,  granted " 
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"  And  of  his  insolence  as  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing his  authority.'1'' 

"  Still  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  it." 

"  Because  you  have  yet  the  raciness  of  charac- 
ter about  you — which  would  be  imputed  to  you — 
and  ought  to  be  so  by  me — as  mere  ignorance  of 
the  world.'1 

"  And  that  is  really  the  plain  English  of  it, 
without  the  compliment  of  a  periphrasis." 

"  You  will  shake  off  some  of  this  diffidence 
when  we  have  had  you  among  us  a  little  longer. 
The  fact  is,  my  dear  friend,  in  a  high  state  of  po- 
lish, society  cannot  endure  plain  Nature — can  dis- 
tinguish nothing  that  does  not  deck  itself  out  for 
it.  Men  who  hope  for  the  world's  suffrages 
must  dress  and  act  as  they  do  upon  the  public 
stage — where  every  thing  is  heightened  and  ex- 
aggerated, or  the  effect  would  be  lost. — You  will 
perceive  I  am  speaking  of  the  world — not  of 
yours." 

"  It  is  certainly  one  I  appear  to  have  little 
knowledge  of." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  sort  of  world  after  all — but 
you  forgot  your  obligation — I  am  shewing  myself 
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up — and  proving  traitor  merely  to  satisfy  your  un- 
reasonable curiosity — Nay,  not  a  word — I  am  in 
for  it  now — and  if  you  were  to  turn  King's  evi- 
dence, no  one  would  believe  you.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  as  I  have  described,  the  appetite  must 
be  pampered  in  order  to  be  gratified — and  the  few 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  secret  lead  the  world 
by  the  nose  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  a  tangible 
hold  upon  that  point  of  honor.  I  have  known  the 
very  scum  and  refuse  of  society  rise  to  the  top — - 
owing  to  circumstances  which  men  like  yourself 
would  have  passed  by  unnoticed — or,  if  noticed, 
have  considered  only  with  contempt.  I  have  seen 
a  man  stutter  himself  into  the  character  of  a  wit ; 
and  a  well-tied  neckcloth  introduce  its  wearer  into 
a  fashionable  club ;  a  hat  has  been  a  fortune  to  one 
aspirant,  whilst  another  has  flourished  for  two 
seasons  upon  the  reputation  of  having  cut  out  his 
own  coat,  and  had  it  sewed  on  his  back  by  Mein- 
heer  Stultz  ! — Nay,  laugh  not — for  I  speak  to 
facts. — Short  as  has  been  my  career,  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  favor  of  modest  women  bestowed  upon 
a  man  who  had  only  risen  into  notice  from  some 
notorious  intrigue — and  stand  unrivalled  until  su- 
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perseded  by  the  equal  claims  of  a  hero,  who  had 
killed  his  second  friend  in  a  duel ! — There  are 
some  who  have  gained  infinite  eclat  by  forgetting 
their  most  intimate  associates,  and  joining  parties 
of  strangers  with  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  an 
old  acquaintance — others  are  every  where  sought 
after — not  for  the  entertainment  they  afford — but 
because  they  are  notorious  for  never  uttering  a 
good  thing — or  singing  a  song — although  they 
possess  the  power  of  entertaining,  and  their  voice 
or  musical  talents  of  the  first  order. — Nay — I  have 
in  my  eye  at  this  moment  one  man  who  is  fete'd 
at  every  fashionable  dinner-table  in  town,  simply 
because  he  utters  the  coarsest  truths  in  opposition 
to  every  reigning  foible — and  another  who  has  no 
earthly  merit  to  recommend  him,  except  forgetting 
the  proper  name  of  every  body  and  every  thing 
that  presents  itself  before  him.  I  have  heard  him 
affectionately  described  as  the  '  drollest,  most  en- 
gaging creature  alive  V  and  that  '  positively  there 
was  no  doing  without  him"' — although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  what  the  deuce  they  can  do 
with  him.     To  crown  all,  the  reigning  favourite 
of  the  present  hour  is  a  being  scarcely  within  the 
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pale  of  rationality  ;  but  whose  dictum  respecting 
the  distinct  appropriation  of  every  class  of  rare 
wine  to  white  or  brown  meats — ab  ovo  usque  ad 
mala — from  the  soup  to  the  Parmesan — is  so  im- 
plicitly obeyed — that  I  saw  a  veteran  general,  no 
longer  ago  than  Tuesday  last,  turn  pale  upon  be- 
ing convicted,  in  flagranti  delicto,  of  the  explod- 
ed heresy  of  taking  Port  wine  after  his  cheese. 
He  pleaded  Double  Gloucester — but  in  vain — 
not  a  voice  was  raised  for  his  acquittal.,, 

"  This  is  too  ridiculous  even  for  my  rustic  ig- 
norance, Grandison — I  have  heard  of  hoaxing.'''' 

"  But  have  experienced  none  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that,  if  you 
were  to  hear  counsel  on  the  other  side,  an  ingeni- 
ous sophister  would  not  give  you  a  different  ver- 
sion of  the  same  story — but  substantially — upon 
my  honor — I  do  not  even  exaggerate.1' 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  neither  Wit, 
Wisdom,  nor  Honesty,  can  make  their  way  by 
their  own  intrinsic  worth  ?" 

"  No  more  than  a  skiff  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Why,  lookye,  Percy — here  stand  I — when  I  part- 
ed from  you  three  years  ago,  I  made  my  entre  in- 
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to  these  scenes,  and  passed  a  season  in  the  gay 
world  at  home  before  I  started  on  my  travels.     I 
certainly  knew  more  of  what  was  worth  knowing 
at  that  time  than  I  do  now — and  I  have  unlearnt 
more  than  I  shall  ever  redeem.     I  was  blest  with 
youth — of  person  I  say  nothing — only  that  it  is 
certainly  not  improved.     I  could  boast  fortune, 
rank,  and  the  first  connections  in  the  country — 
but  I  was  diffident,  and  the  men  shouldered  me 
— I  was  modest,  and  the  women  laughed  at  me 
— I  was  sober,  and  the  gay  world  despised  me — 
I  refused  to  play,  and  I  was  voted  '  a  bore.' — 
I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  go  abroad — and 
not  being  so  intrinsically  modest  as  I  was  habi- 
tually bashful,  I  flattered  myself  by  the  reflection, 
that  no  man  was  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
But  I  found  the  principle  the  same  wherever  I 
went,  although  manners  and  habits  varied  the  mode 
of  displaying  it.     I  saw  that  impudence  prevailed 
universally — and  that  modest  worth  must  be  its 
own  reward — or  limit  its  returns  to  the  patronage 
of  prudes  past  sinning — or  very  good  sort  of  men 
whom  nobody  knew  and  nobody  cared  for.    What 
was  to  be  done,  Percy,  hey  ?" 
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"  If  you  ask  me  seriously,""  replied  the  Tyro 
smiling,  "  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
clear  conscience,  and  gladly  have  abandoned  so 
heartless  a  system.1'' 

"  Aye,  aye — that's  all  mighty  well  with  such 
moral  good  sort  of  fellows  as  you — who  have  a 
stock  in  hand  to  satisfy  all  immediate  demands — 
but  what  is  a  man  to  do,  who,  like  myself,  pre- 
fers any  society  to  solitude,  and  who  consider  my- 
self—that is,  myself,  per  se,  the  very  worst  com- 
pany in  the  world  ?    He  must  do  as  I  did  when  I 
returned  home,  having  first  carefully  packed  up 
my  modesty,  and  left  it  in  the  keeping  of  a  Pari- 
sian prude,  who  had  sinned  only  to  preserve  it,  as 
she  assured  me,  where  it  is  to  remain  '  till  called 
for,1  and  take  out  a  regular  licence  to  practise  in 
the  court  of  fools  !    It  is  vain  to  dissent — you 
must  sail  with  the  stream,  or  be  left  on  its  mud- 
dy banks,  to  stagnate,  or  be  absorbed  into  the 
mass.     I  did  not  aspire  to  the  highest  distinctions 
of  the  order.     I  could  neither  bear  the  restraint 
of  stays — nor  the  regular  apprenticeship  to  pugi- 
lism.    One  might  as  well  return  to  the  schools, 
as  toil  at  the  mastery  of  the  slang  dictionary  ;  and 
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as  to  perfection  in  the  art  of  indifference,  the 
tread-mill  is  child's  play  to  the  laborious  acquisi- 
tion of  it.  I  have,  therefore,  satisfied  myself 
with  being  a  coxcomb  au  second  rang,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  Epicurean — which,  with  ample 
means  and  appurtenances  to  boot,  qualifies  me  to 
do  every  thing  I  like,  in  the  manner  I  like  best. 
I  learned  to  distinguish  wines  in  Italy,  which 
half  the  world  never  heard  of,  and  became  an 
adept  in  the  art  a  faire  le  cuisine  in  Paris — not 
because  I  really  cared  for  the  thing,  but  because 
every  body  talked  of  it,  and  I  had  heard  of  its 
value,  as  an  import  at  home.'" 

"  I  observed  something  of  your  science  this 
morning,'"  said  Percy  slyly. 

"  Point  de  materiel,  my  good  fellow — only  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  one's  hand  in — gadso,  there 
are  the  cavalry,  and  poor  Birty  walking  up  and 
down  to  keep  their  blood  in  circulation." 

"  Shall  I  send  to  invite  him  up  ?" 

"  Not  for  the  world — I  shall  not  be  in  a  state 
to  meet  him,  without  some  preparation,  after  thus 
getting  out  of  training  with  such  a  rustic  as  you, 
Percy.,, 
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"  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  seriously  injured 
you." 

«  No — I  think  I  am  proof  against  a  relapse, 
but  it  requires  management.  But  to  be  serious, 
for  one  second  longer — when  I  saw  you  with 
Clarendon  Dossiter  last  night,  I  suspected  his 
designs,  and  was  too  glad  to  be  restored  to  your 
good  graces,  which  I  had  so  justly  forfeited,  to 
restrain,  within  decent  bounds,  the  indignation  I 
felt  at  his  attempting  to  practise  upon  you.  I 
fear  I  may  have  injured  myself  with  some  keen 
observer,  if  there  is  a  sect  of  Lavater  coxcombs 
afloat.,, 

"  I  fear,  rather,  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  evil  to  you.1' 

"  Never  fash  yourself  about  that,  as  my  friend 
Sir  Dugald  would  say.  Antaeus  like,  I  rise  the 
stronger  from  a  slight  tumble — but  I  must  be  off. 
At  White's  I  made  my  inquiries  in  a  covert  ad- 
vance towards  my  Lord  Brandon,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  a  fellow-feeling  in  Lady  Derwenfs  spe- 
culations, and  learnt  that  Dossiter,  who  is  the 
officiating  croupier,  or  dealer,  at  her  Ladyship's 
midnight  orgies,  as  well  as  at  other  houses  open, 
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or  rather  closed,  for  high  play,  had  laid  himself 
out  to  catch  a  bevy  of  young  students  in  the 
Temple,  whose  parents — principally  resident  in 
remote  counties — had  sent  them  to  London  with 
full  purses  and  empty  heads,  to  see  the  world, 
under  the  restraints  and  discipline  of  our  Inns  of 
Court. — Good  souls  ! — Dossiter  had,  by  degrees, 
worked  upon  their  imagination,  with  intimations 
of  his  influence  in  the  great  world — the  chances 
and  difficulties  of  free  admission  into  it — until  at 
length  he  was  called  upon  to  cede  the  point  to 
them,  which  he  intended  to  carry  at  all  hazards." 

"  And  did  the  puppy  class  me  with  such  a  set 
of " 

"  I  rather  suspect  you  were  a  stray  bird, 
drawn  to  the  cage,  after  the  others  had  been 
winged.  Your  readiness  to  fall  in  with  the  en- 
gagement, he  probably  interpreted  into  a  facility 
of  disposition,  and  calculated  accordingly." 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to " 

"  Not  in  the  least — what  was  there  in  going  to 
Lady  Derwenfs  ?" 

"  You  tell  me  it  is  an  improper  house." 

"  I — I,  Percy — for  Heaven's  sake  see  that  there 
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is  no  one  listening.  My  character  would  be  clean 
gone  if  such  a  heresy  were  to  be  even  insinuated 
against  me.  It  is  not  a  house,  certainly,  in 
which  I  should  have  expected  Percy  Rycott  to 
have  made  his  entre  into  life." 

"  Not  Rycott — Grandison  ;"  and  Percy  sigh- 
ed, as  he  smiled  the  correction. 

"  Mallory  sounds  just  as  well,  if  you  could  but 
forget  it — and  with  the  fortune  to  which  you  are 
heir " 

"  I  am  no  heir,  I  swear." 

"  Swear  not  at  all — I  know  it  from  the  best 
authority,  for  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling 
it,  that  the  young  Dossiter,  of  that  Ilk,  was  to 
lead  you  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  Lady  Der- 
went." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  True — if  the  man  himself  is  to  be  believed, 
for  I  had  the  story,  circumstantially,  from  no  less 
a  person  than  Lord  Brandon,  who  had  it  from 
the  mouse-catcher  himself." 

"  Is  this  Lord  Brandon  the " 

"  The  son  of  your  new  friend,  Lord  Harwe- 
den." 

4 
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"  And  is  he  leagued  with  public  depredators  ?" 

"  He  is  leagued,  poor  devil — if  so  unprincipled 
a  whelp  may  be  an  object  of  pity — with  all  that 
is  low,  and  disgraceful  to  his  rank." 

"  And  Lord  Harweden " 

"  Is  as  wretched  as  a  negligent  and  unprin- 
cipled father,  whose  eyes  are  beginning  to  open 
upon  the  effects  of  his  own  pernicious  example, 
ought  to  be.'" 

"  And  he  informed  you,  that  I  was  marked 
out  by  this  Dossiter  as  his  tool  ?" 

"  Even  so — for  adding  to  his  other  virtues  the 
character  of  a  sot — incongruous  as  it  is  with  the 
pursuits  of  a  gamester — he  was  particularly  cir- 
cumstantial, even  to  tedious  repetition,  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  country  pigeon  to  be  plucked  by  his 
good  friend  Clarendon." 

"  By  Heavens !  the  scoundrel  ought  to  be  cud- 
gelled." 

"  In  the  country — granted — but  we  don't  waste 
sticks  in  that  careless  manner  in  the  world — be- 
sides— what  a  start  for  a  man  who  is  just  begin- 
ning to  clothe  himself  in  the  buckram  of  Coke, 
Viner,  and  Blackstone." 
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"  What,  then,  can  you  call  this  Pandemonium 
of  Lady  Derwent's  ?" 

"  What  you  have  called  it,  if  you  please,  for 
the  denomination  is  applied,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
to  houses  of  a  similar  description  a  little  lower 
down — but  you  must  not  be  angry  with  her  Lady- 
ship. She  only  labours  in  her  vocation — and 
her  house,  on  public  nights,  is  the  very  emporium 
of  taste,  where  every  thing  that  is  worth  seeing, 
or  knowing,  in  or  on  the  town,  is  to  be  found." 

"  This  is  all  very  unaccountable." 

"  It  is  a  mystery,  Percy,  and  you  have  to 
boast  the  instructions  of  a  mystagogue  that  rarely 
falls  to  the  share  of  a  novice — but  I  must  not 
dazzle  you,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  your 
way  through  the  very  glare. — By  the  bye — when 
shall  I  introduce  you  to  my  sister  ? — It  was  she 
who  first  informed  me  of  your  being  in  town,  and 
almost  cried  herself  into  fits,  because  I  would 
not  sit  down,  and  draw  up  the  recantation  of  my 
infidelity  towards  you,  in  a  regular  proces  ver- 
bal:" 

"  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  my  affection  and 
gratitude  to  all  your  family. " 
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"  Certainly  not — we  rather  abridge  this  sort  of 
things — when  shall  I  call  for  you — or  will  you 
call  upon  me  ?" 

"  Is  Miss  De  Lacy  with  you  P'1 

"  What  a  question  ! — but  we  are  alone — Oh  ! 
how  woulcTst  thou  have  put  me  to  the  blush 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  had  Birty  been  here 
to  " 

"  Is  there  anything  so  visionary  in  supposing  a 
sister  might  reside  with  a  brother  ?" 

"  Visionary  ! — a  man— that  is,  a  man  who 
professes  the  art  de  se  faire  valoir,  would  not 
dare  shew  his  face  in  society,  if  he  were  detected 
in  such  an  antediluvian  heresy. — Men  may,  indeed, 
occasionally  be  guilty  of  matrimony,  or  a  lady  may 
be  so  circumstanced  as  to  need  his  protection — in 
either  case,  you  know,  he  must  submit  to  his  fate — 
but  to  domesticate  with  a  sister  like  *  good  Mr 
Orme'  would  be  to  turn  the  present  world  upside 
down. — Now  do  not  pretend  to  argue  the  point, 
or  set  up  your  reason  in  opposition  to  a  fiat  which 
all  must  obey,  if  they  mean  to  live  in  peace  and 
quiet,  as  the  old  ones  say. — Come,  then — will 
you  call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  two  ?" 
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"  Certainly:1 

"  I  will  then  accompany  you  to  the  house  of 
the  best  of  women — Mercy  on  me  !  how  I  am 
tripping,  from  evil  communication — would  you  be- 
lieve it — you  may,  but  no  one  else  would — she  is 
as  old  as  the  hills." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?" 

"  Of  my  aunt,  Lady  Sarah  Henessey,  with 
whom  my  sister  is  on  a  visit. — Let  me  whisper 
in  your  ear — but  name  it  not  in  Gath — I  cha- 
peroned this  sister  of  mine  all  the  way  from  the 
north:' 

"  Prodigious  condescension !" 

"  I  managed,  however,  to  make  the  last  stage 
in  the  dark,  so  that  the  world  is  still  ignorant  of 
the  fact." 

"  And  would  the  world  interest  itself  in  the 
event?11  asked  Percy,  laughing. 

"  That's  their  look  out — it  is  for  me  to  take 
care  of  my  own  character  ;11  and  he  laughed  as 
heartily  at  himself  as  Percy  was  doing.  "  At 
two  to-morrow,  then11 — and  he  was  going. 

"  But  where  ? — you  have  not  given  [me  your 
address.11 
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"  What  a  Vandal  thou  art,  Percy — not  to  know 
the  abode  of  Grandison  de  Lacy  argues  your- 
self unknown. — Here,  ungracious  pupil — I  keep 
a  few  tickets  for  old-fashioned  country  cousins,  who 
require  to  have  the  road  spelt  for  them. — Addio, 
Percy — may  you  profit  by  my  labour." 

"  I  shall  do  so  more  literally  than  even  your 
vanity  would  suggest.1-' 

"  That's  going  very  far — but  without  vapour- 
ing, Percy — there  are  few  in  the  world  I  would 
better  serve  than  yourself,  were  it  in  my  power. 
The  revelations  of  a  coxcomb  will  contribute 
little  to  the  benefit  of  a  pupil  of  Domine  Paston 
— Addio — not  a  word  more," — and  he  departed — 
seeming  to  collect  himself  for  the  resumption  of 
his  self-imposed  character,  as  a  judge  throws  off 
his  flaxen  scratch,  to  array  himself  in  the  awful 
robes  and  appendages  of  his  court. 

It  may  be  supposed  Percy  could  not  imme- 
diately recur  to  his  morning  studies,  after  the 
variety  of  emotions  to  which  De  Lacy's  communi- 
cations had  given  birth.  Upon  the  whole,  they 
were  of  a  nature  to  soothe  and  gratify,  for  he  had 
loved  Grandison  as  a  brother,  though  some  years 
vol.  11.  y 
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older  than  himself — and  severely  felt  the  slight  he 
had  passed  upon  him,  on  their  first  meeting  after 
so  long  a  separation  at  Lacy  Royal.  He  had  ac- 
quired so  little  interest  in  the  characters  of  Dossiter 
and  his  son,  in  his  short  intercourse  with  them,  that, 
beyond  the  momentary  irritation  at  their  having 
selected  him  as  the  intended  dupe  of  their  machi- 
nations, he  found  that  his  sentiments  respecting 
them  were  only  changed  from  suspicion  to  con- 
viction of  their  being  unprincipled.  He  was 
rather  sore  upon  the  inference,  that  Claren- 
don might  draw  from  the  interference  of  De 
Lacy  in  his  favour — which  might  lead  him  to 
conclude  that  without  it  he  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  his  superior  address — but  then  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man — what  was  it  ? 

He  meant  to  "  doff  the  world,  and  bid  it  pass," 
without  trusting  himself  within  its  vortex  ;  and 
making  allowances  for  the  colouring  of  his  loqua- 
cious friend,  he  was  rather  disposed  to  laugh  at 
it,  than  to  sit  down  to  the  useless  task  of  reflect- 
ing upon  the  best  mode  of  reforming  it.  He  was 
satisfied  that  among  the  slime  and  mud — the 
figure  by  which  De  Lacy  had  chosen  to  illustrate 
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those  orders  of  society,  who  are  excluded,  by 
their  habits  or  their  inclinations,  from  the  world 
of  fashion — there  were  to  be  found  solid  virtue, 
and  that  mass  of  sound  good  sense  which,  amid 
the  fluctuating  systems  of  the  very  high  life,  and 
the  rude  and  boisterous  fermentation  of  the  very 
low  life,  serve  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  balance 
the  vessel,  and  keep  her  steady  in  her  course. 
But  Percy  possessed  a  certain  activity  of  mind, 
which  corresponded  with  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
suits to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting, 
even  for  the  purposes  of  relaxation.  He  never 
encouraged  a  morbid  disposition  to  dwell  upon 
subjects  after  they  had  been  duly  analyzed,  nor 
to  incumber  and  litter  the  direct  road  towards 
his  object  by  wild  speculations,  or  by  wishes, 
which  Young  so  happily  describes  as  the  "  con- 
stant hectic  of  fools  V  When  he  saw  what  was 
right  to  be  done — he  did  it. 

After  having  well  weighed  all  the  circumstan- 
ces  of  his  short  connection  with  the  Dossiters, 
therefore,  he  sat  down  to  communicate  them  to  Mr 
Rycott,  who  must  necessarily  be  interested  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  agent's  character — and  which 
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had  been  concealed  from  him,  he  doubted  not,  by 
the  simple  circumstance  of  the  long  seclusion  of 
that  gentleman  from  the  world.  To  Mr  Paston 
he  wrote  a  general  sketch  of  the  occurrences  of 
his  short  career,  and  his  unreserved  opinion  upon 
all  that  he  had  seen.  To  his  mother  he  also  ad- 
dressed a  few  lines,  not  less  as  an  act  of  duty  than 
as  an  inducement  to  her  to  leave  him — at  least  for 
the  present — the  leisure  and  independence  neces- 
sary for  the  due  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Here 
he  might  have  closed  the  list  of  claims  upon  him 
— but  there  is  an  ingenuity  in  the  mode  of  com- 
plying with  certain  inclinations  of  our  nature — 
which  does  not  amount  to  sophistry — although  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  partakes  of  self-delusion — 
and  this — whether  we  have  correctly  defined  it  or 
not — was  at  work  in  the  breast  of  Percy,  who  was 
probably  too  much  interested  in  the  affair  to  think 
any  definition  necessary. — Loo  Bellenden  had  ex- 
pressly forbidden  a  correspondence — but  was  a 
single  line,  merely  conveying  the  information  of 
his  safe  arrival  in  town,  after  a  long  and  perilous 
journey,  included  in  this  general  prohibition  ? — 
Surely  not.  He,  therefore,  yielded  to  so  very  na- 
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tural  an  impulse,  because  he  inferred,  that  he  had 
a  reasonable  plea  for  so  doing.  He  found,  in- 
deed— perhaps  he  had  not  studied  the  art  of  com- 
pression— that  his  line  proved  to  be  an  extended 
one,  and  yet  he  could  not  detect  a  superfluous 
expression,  since,  if  he  wrote  at  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  write  satisfactorily. 

It  was  not  possible  to  close  such  a  communica- 
tion, without  a  few  inquiries  respecting  her  own 
health — her  comforts — her  pursuits — it  would 
have  an  air  of  offensive  egotism  to  write  wholly 
concerning  himself.  The  subject  was  certainly  a 
tempting  one — and,  without  being  aware  of  the 
motive,  perhaps,  he  multiplied  his  questions, 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  implied,  that  his 
fair  correspondent  must  involve  herself  in  the  pro- 
hibited indulgence  of  returning  answers  to  them. 
It  may  be  supposed — for  we  presume  we  may 
have  a  stray  metaphysician  among  our  readers 
— and  this  may  be  considered  an  inquiry  into  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind — that  the  pre- 
sence of  his  beloved  friend,  thus  invoked,  and 
imaged  in  his  mental  retina,  had,  as  he  proceed- 
ed, caused  an  increased  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
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and  hurried  him  forward,  without  recurrence  to 
his  original  plea — from  a  simple  statement  of  facts 
— first,  to  a  series  of  interesting  inquiries — and, 
finally,  into  an  expression  of  every  feeling  of  his 
soul,  which  might  be  included  in  that  necessary 
part  of  a  letter,  the  valediction.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  therefore,  when  the  sheet  had  been 
turned — and  filled  in  all  its  angles — that,  being 
incapable  of  containing  what  still  remained  to  be 
said,  either  in  explanation — in  exculpation — or 
extenuation  of  his  writing  at  all,  a  second  sheet 
should  be  resorted  to — or  that,  even  when  that  was 
filled,  and  an  envelope  had  become  necessary,  he 
should  deduce  the  natural  inference  from  his  very 
excesses,  that,  having  gone  so  far,  he  might  as 
well  occupy  the  additional  space  thus  invitingly 
opened  for  the  discharge  of  feelings  which  he  still 
deemed  to  be  imperfectly  or  inadequately  express- 
ed. Our  opinion,  however,  upon  the  question,  is 
of  little  consequence.  He  who  was  the  most  inte- 
rested was  fully  satisfied — and  so  infinitely  reliev- 
ed by  the  successive  suggestions  which  operated 
upon  his  mind  as  he  pursued  his  occupation,  that 
he  sealed  his  pacquet  with  the  most  perfect  uncon- 
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sciousness  of  having  been  guilty  even  of  a  tres- 
pass, and  so  bewildered,  in  the  chaos  of  imagina- 
tion, by  the  operation,  that  every  thought  of  having 
incurred  a  chance  of  Loo  BellendeiVs  displeasure 
was  lost  in  the  calculation  of  how  many  days  must 
pass  before  he  could  receive  her  answer. 

"  Pooh  r  cries  the  metaphysician  whom  we 
have  degraded,  by  the  condescension  of  looking 
into  our  History — "  a  mere  love  rhapsody*''' — re- 
turning the  volume   into  his  daughter's  hand, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  seeking  an 
elucidation    of  so   abstruse   a   subject  from  her 
learned  papa.  His  attention,  good  man,  has,  per- 
haps, been  called  off  from  the  weightier  tomes  of 
Reid,   Smith,  or  Dugald  Stewart — and  yet  my 
fastidious  philosopher,    if   you  will  just  conde- 
scend to  retrace  the  subject,  you  will  find,  I  sus- 
pect, the  whole  chain  of  inductions  by  which — 
not  only  a  poor  lover  may  be  beguiled  into  a  ve- 
nial act  of  disloyalty  to  the  high  behests  of  his 
mistress — but  by  which  many  a  more  ambitious 
personage  has  been  induced  to  grasp  at  universal 
dominion,  or  precipitated  his  elevation  to  a  more 
summary  reward  for  his  cxcercitations. 
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"  Enough — enough,"  as  Mr  Clement  Dossiter 
would  say — and  probably  did  say  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  interesting  conversation  which  took  place 
between  him  and  our  friend  Percy,  who  had 
scarcely  sealed  his  letters,  when  a  knock  at  his 
outer  door  announced  the  presence  of  that  gentle- 
man. But  the  communications  of  such  an  im- 
portant personage  in  our  history  are  not  to  be 
treated  of  at  the  tail  of  a  chapter,  or  even  the 
tail  of  a  volume.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped,  that 
neither  Mr  Eber  nor  Mr  Colborne  will  torture 
the  curious  and  naturally  interested  reader,  by  the 
answer  of  "  Not  at  home,'"  when  the  servant  is 
despatched  for  the  Third  Volume  of  Percy 
Mallory. 


END  OF  VOLUME  SECOND. 


Printed  by  George  Ramsey  ami  Co. 
Edinburgh,  1823. 
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